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| THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
| JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


Established by the Corporation ef London. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 


Quem me~cet) COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 
eee a 2 . - PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 

tee are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, | TRAINING in Flocution G “Arona die ge mee 
NTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have | OPERA. 5 in Elccution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
RONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to , Pass | WEEKLY ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES ARE CONDUCTED 
Address, The Secretary, Royal | py THE PRINCIPAL. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre 
| and Local Schools Examinations (open to general public) free. 
H,. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Holborn 1943. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 





Patron: His Majesty Tue KInc. 
Coxpuctor: Sir Frepverick Bripce, C.V.O. | 
| 


; mamination in SIGHT-READING. A 
wal Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, | tea is Picton miei 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Semaee & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
| 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Se : 
Sir Epwarp E.ear, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 


_ n Visitor... 
President: H.R.H. Toe Duxe or Connaucut, K.G. Disector : ::  Granvitur Banroce, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner .. W. G. McNayGut, Mus. Doc. 


Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
SESSION 1914-1915. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 21 to 
| December 19); WINTER TERM (January 18 to March 27); 
SUMMER TERM (April 12 to June 26). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


MIDSUMMER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, MAY 3. 
LR.A.M. Examination Syllabus is now ready. 

Voice-Culture Lecture-Lessons will commence on Saturday, May 
10am. 

Fortnightly Concert, Saturday, May 22, at 8. 


Q 
Sy, 





hamber Concert, Monday, May 31, at 3. 
Full particulars will be sent on application. - 


i J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. | UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, ABERYSTWYTH. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. os , — . os . °F 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) (One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 
Telephone—“' 1160, Western.” | 


MUSIC SCHOOL. 
| DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


elegrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, 
ndon.” 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 


Director : 


This Department is now open to all Students of Music. There is no 
‘C, Huserr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. | Entrance Examination, and Students may specialise in one subject. 


Hon, Secretary : CHartes Morey, Esq. } 








SPECIAL STAFF :— 





The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, May 3. M. GASTON LE FEUVE = = VIOLIN. 
jlabus and Official Entry Form may be obtained from The | Formerly Professor at the Schola Cantorum, Paris. 
ezistrar, | _ ' aerue eS 
The Chamber Music Concert usually given by The Royal College of | M. HENRI DELAN( aE . , ea ie B as Ile Veoum. 
lusc PATRON’S FUND (founded by S. Ernest Palmer, Esq., for | phencngetseesipeipapaaaaadiamaasoni 
* mcouragement of British Composers and Executive Artists) is | M. CAMILLE DELOBELLE .. VIOLONCELLO, 
¢ the Committee having'decided to utilise the Fund for the relief L ied dis Commaatuies is Puvile 
ustress caused among musicians by the War. aurtat du Conservatoire de Faris. 

M. CHARLES TURBOUR VioLa. 





CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. ee ee 
Eléve de MM. Schwartz et Laforge, Professeurs au 
ROYAL | Conservatoire de Paris. 

Mapame L. ANDRE BARBIER 
Eléve de M. Archainbaud, Professeur au Conservatoire 

} de Paris, and Organizer of Classical Concerts in 

| Manchester and Wales. 





SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: HER Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. ApotpH Bropsky. 


Classes are held in: Viotrn, VioLonce.io, VioLa, CHAMBER AND 
OrcHEsTRAL Music, THEORY oF INSTRUMENTAL Music, SINGING, 
Th © » Vorce-TRAINING, AND PIANOFORTE. 
the COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, September 29. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

ents are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical Singing Classes for the training of Choirmasters, under the direction 
n, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. Mad oh eat mig - 


Special attention is paid to the study and interpretation of Chamber 


Music, under the direction of the Le Feuve Quartette, and to the Part- 
of 









for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 2 oad 
tm. Special Fee i - a > . ” oo ° - tu 
~ a cial Fee for Wind Instrume it Course, 415. s Fee for the Full Course for the Session <4 : 
i¢ Course for the Training of Teachers included in the “ . a 
um, : Fee for a Single Course for a Term > 
he Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, Registration Fee for the Session .. - ro 
i 10 Oo 





Registration Fee for a Term 

Students taking the Full Course may also attend Arts Classes in the 
College without further charge. 

All further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar at the 


ed Entry Forms, on a lic 
y » ON application. 
‘pera Class—Miss Marie Brema. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Resuiastons. List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
y be hz } . . 
“y be had on application. 





College. 


R. E. H. THORNE will give a Series of BACH 
ORGAN RECITALS at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, each 


Saturday Afternoon, in May, at 3.30 p.m. Programme on applicati 











H. A, HARDING, Hon. Sec. 





\ensington Gore, S. W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 


i Mus. D., September only. 






For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 
Wantage Hall (Men). St. Andrew's Hall (Women). 
St. Patrick's Hall (Men). Wessex Hall (Women). 
St. George's Hostel (Women). 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
Director: H. P. Atten, M.A., D.Mus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. 
ination for one or more Scholarships in Music, each of about 
£26 per annum, open to men and women, tenable at the College for one, 
», or three years, will be held at the College on July 8, r915. Candi- 
dates must offer Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, or 
Organ as a principal subject. Entries must be sent in by June 24, 1915. 
Further particulars of these and of other Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
und prospectuses of the College, may be obtained from The Registrar, 
U sity College, Reading. 





\ 





niver 
FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 
Registrar. 





INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1838. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tae Very Rev. THe Dean or Bristor, D.D. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 
approved Provincial Centres in July and December. 


COMPETITIONS FOR tors. 


Si.ver Mepat for the best Setting of the Nicene Creed to Easy 
Eccle ical phrases, not necessarily Gregorian Tones. 

Sitrver Mepat for the best Magnificat, set to one of the Festal 
Gregorian Tones, with varied Bourdons to Verses 3, 4, and 
Gloria Patri. 

Bronzt Mepat for the best simple Andante for the Organ (Pedal 
obbligato). 

Bronze Mepat for the best Kyrie. 


] t 
Siast 


May 27, 1915, Lecture: “‘Some Astheticisms of Ecclesiastical 
Etiquette,” by Dr. T. Westlake Morgan. 
Chairman: Rev. Nort Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
° 


REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 


Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
18, Berners Street, London, W. 





VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 18601. 

18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: Tue Most Hon, THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcniit Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Noet Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon, 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 









Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations and December. 


Practical Examinations are r 

Gold, 

Roce! 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal | 

All communications to be addressex 
Registered Office, 11, 


»w 
Medals 


juired for towns n 


being held at the various Centres, 


Silver, and Bronze ire offered for Competition. 


Secretaries rec yt represented, 
ectures at the College. 


1 as usual to The Secretary, 


——__| 
LONDON COLLEGE OF Music, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDOy, y 


Principal: Apert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Profesos, 
New Violin Professor: Mr. Joun Duny, 
All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition, 
Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chanherni 
Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from The Secretary, Albert Some 





S CHUMANN PIANOFORTE 
Principal : 


MME. AMINA GOODWIN. 
Summer Term commences April 26. 

HE “AMINA GOODWIN ” SCHOLARSHP, 

entitling the successful Candidate to one year's Free Tuitin 
under Mme. Goodwin, will be competed for in Ju : 
“MOZART” SCHOLARSHIP for Candidates ur 14, entiting 
holder to one year’s Free Tuition under an Assistant Profess 
For Prospectus or full particulars of Scholarships, apply Secretay 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 
(FounDED 1741.) 

THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY offers TWO PRIZES, being 

** Molineux Prize” of TEN POUNDS with the Society's Medal, al 

the “‘ Society's Prize" of FIVE POUNDS, for the best and second 

best APPROVED MADRIGALS, in not less than four nor more tm 

six parts, the upper part or parts to be for one or two Treble Voices 


STUDIOS, 











The character of the Composition to be in accordance with thts 
Madrigals of the best style and form, with imitative Part.Writing; xt 
a mere Part-Song or harmonized Melody. 





The following conditions must be complied with, viz. :— 

1. That the Alto and Tenor Parts be written in their respective 

2. That the signature be repeated at the head of each pageat ‘e# 

3. That the intended ‘‘ Tempo ” be clearly indicated ; 

4. That the words, to be selected by the Composer, de written & 
in full on a fly-leaf at the beginning ; and : 

5. That not more than one Composition be submitted oy 
competitor, which must not be in the Composer's autog 


The Madrigals to be delivered, addressed to the Secretary 
Madrigal Society, Whyteleafe, Bromley, Kent, on o& 
November 1, 1915, each Composition having a device or 
thereto, with the Composer's name in a sealed envelope bearing 2 
corresponding mark. 





The Award of the Judges will be made known at the meeting & a 
Society in December, rgts. : 
OSCAR W. STREET, Hon. Secretary 
Bromley, Kent, 

May 1, 1915. 


DURHAM MATRICULATION. 
University man has special CORRESPONDENCE COURSE § 
the October Exam, ecent successes. Mod. fees. “C.5S., 21 


Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. E 
*RAMMAR SCHOOL (Founded 1496), Wimborne 


I Minster, Wimborne, Dorset, nine miles from Bournemos™ 
Boarders received from 8 to 18, and prepared for Professions, Arm 5 
University career. Choral and Leaving Scholarships offered. Para 
from Headmaster. 





Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 







Eo . 
Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Lezps, ’ 

30ARD OF EXAMINATION, in { 

Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab,: 72,» ‘ 
Dr. ArtHuR S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon; arte Year 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal, Sigh 
G. Aucustus Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examination to dc 
EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER = 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianofort: jz, facts 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be ui, cond 
London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Cet, ual 
in JULY (JUNE for Scotland and Ireland). = r P 
SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, my ip “Ja 
on application to the Secretary. ; to g 
The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Asie wond 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, june hy And 
and December ; and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. \p E. # 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Felony: “Tf 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. . very 
LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented sip sight 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application, SCH0p) sure 
CENTRES may also be arranged. o first 
In the Educational Department students are received and thorongt nr 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Legos = i 
commence from any date. For full information apply, x a 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Seretr deta 
Telegrams : ‘‘Supertonic Reg, London.” Telephone: 38Cexy reall 
aan than 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC poe 
Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart, ati at 
The tavento 
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Play at Sight 
in three months 


Years of constant toil and drudgery may make you a 
yer—but the Ehremayer System cannot fail 
with infinitely less labour, time, and money 
expended, and this w7thin ¢hree months. 


This is because the Ehremayer System is based upon scientific 


facts and trains the student in a pleasant, interesting way to 
d music as easily as he reads a book, and to play it with 


E. B. Sparkhill, Birmingham, writes on Feb. 15, 1915.— 


“J am very fascinated with the Course, and I am very anxious 
to get on as quickly as possible. 
wonderfully improved, and am very glad I became a student.” 

And again, on April 12, 1915, after completing the Course, 
E. B. writes :— 
“1 found no difficulty with the sixth lesson ; indeed, it all seemed 
1 find no difficulty with playing new music at first 


I feel so far that I have 


represented sity sight. Iam gradually taking more difficult pieces, and I feel 
cation, SCH0¢) sure that in time I shall be able to play really difficult ones at 

= first sight. I am very glad indeed that I became a student, for 
od and th Iam really delighted with the way I have improved. You ask 
: aren me to give you a general report on my progress from the time I 
+ Less 2 started the Course. I scarcely know what to say. With the 
, very first lesson I simply followed the instructions in every little 





t 


Tv 
STUDIOS 


han satisfied. 


i am 


detail, and after the second lesson I improved rapidly, and I 

really have got on wonderfully. 

It is money well spent. 
Write for my Booklet ‘‘ Playing at Sight,” which gives full 
particulars of my Sight-Reading System. 

The inventor of this System is a Frenchman domiciled in England. 


LM.EHREMAYER, 27, CHANCERY LANE,W.C. 


EHREMAYER 
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playing that my System has not 


To every Pianist and Organist 
whorecognises a defect in his or 
ber technique I make the follow- 


I will give a free consultation 
by letter) upon any point of 
technique which may be giving 
special trouble. 

No obligation of any 
kind will be incurred 
~ifitbe proved that I 


you, it will 


- 0 opt my sugges- 
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page at leas 
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Free Consultation to Pianists and 


ability to remedy. 


us it accomplished this, 
enabled thousands of 


musicians practically to dispense 


with 
understood 


** pre 


actice" as generally 


, and thus te save much 


precious time and energy. 


“From Brain 
to Keyboard.” 


end of unnecessary and 


If, therefore, you find 
difficulty of 
technique _ insu- 
perable—take advan- 
tage of this offer at 
once, for I may be 
able to save you no 
disap- 


some 


pointing work. 


Just fill in 


below and send it to me. 


also give me 
particulars 
difficulties, 





you 


the form printed 
But 
in a letter all the 
can of your 


your attainments, 


and your state of health. 


, and jind (great) difficulty in 


(May, 1915). 


Fill in and Post this Form To-day to 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, 
19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


wish to take advantage of your offer of a Free Consultation 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. WILFRID ABOR 


Promenade Concerts. Queen's Hall and 


Sheffield, &c. 
Parkstone, Wallington, Surrey. 


MR. SAM UEL MASTERS 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MR. JAMES W. ROSS 
(PATRIOTIC RECITALS). 
Address—1, Highgate Road, London, N.W. 


Royal Albert Hall. 





MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of ‘‘Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution: Its First 

Faults and their Remedies." 

In the Press, and shortly to be Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: How 
it feels to Sing.” 


‘* The most complete guide to singing in English.”"—*‘ Lancelot,” in 
the Referee. 

**One of the sanest of sane expositions." —Musical Courier, N.Y. 

** One step nearer to the ideal." —Ae/eree (‘‘ Lancelot”). 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches.” —Gentlewoman, 

‘*A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”— Zastern 
Morning News. 

** Do not hesitate to commend.” —Glasgow Herald. 

** Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide and 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
singers and music teachers." —A derdeen Free Press. 

“ Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject. . . . 
Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

‘Is an acknowledged authority. ."—Western Morning News. 

**T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 


Further Press Opinions on application. 


Address: ‘‘Heratp” Bur_pincs, HARROGATE, 
or 139, New Bonp Street, W. 


MEMORY. 


Is not the Brain practically the 





’ Principles,” ‘* Vocal 





The Greatest Power of the Future. 
Man? Train it by 
NATURE’S PERFECT PROCESS. 
(Copyright.) 
Of which those who are using it speak as “A Flood of Light,” “A 
Revelation.” 

Harold Helman, St. John's Episcopal Church, Perth, late sub- 
organist of Worcester Cathedral, writes: ‘ As an organ recitalist and 
pianist I forgot my pieces, always having to have the music. Your 
system—Nature’s System—is giving me perfect power to know.” 

From a Public Singer: “It has helped me in singing from memory, 
public speaking, business, and my life generally.” 

“It has improved my playing 50 per cent. 

Experience proves that every musician can play from memory by 
using this method, which also ensures a far more accurate and masterly 
rendering with great saving of time in learning. 

Clergy, Musicians, Public Speakers, Business Men, &c., should write 
for new prospectus to George H. Cox, 19, Farringford, Tettenhall Road, 
Wolverhampton. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 


SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 





or permanent engagements. Address, Go.pinG, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Telegrams; ‘‘Musicomane, Phone, London.” Telephone: 5990 


Paddington. 


Musicat Reviser To Messrs. Nove_to For Tuirty YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition, 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N. W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., 
Sir Frepericx Brince, C.V.O., Dr. Watrorp Davies. 
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DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Author of “‘ Modern Harmony : Its Explanation and Application” 
(Augener), and “ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 
Address: 
Me.sourne House, HuppeRsFIELD. 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 

at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
**Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and seventy. Dr. Allison is quite willing toteach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


REVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORB). 
MRE . H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 








‘Form and Teachi * and 


ing “Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
L.R.A.M,. E Xz AMS., 1910-14.—68 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
(September and Christmas, 1914: 17 Successes out of 21 Entries.) 





A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK). 
iY R. BIBBY has now also CORRESPONDENCE 
4 COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C. M. Exams. 
A.R.C.M., No FAILures. 


M * RU DIMENTS, H ARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 
the above-mentione Special Examination Courses. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


April, 1914: 9 Correspo' yndence Successes. 


BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 





R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 340 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 
Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: Streatham 427. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 





INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End | 


studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 

Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

C: ANDID. ATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 








D*® FREDERICK J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; 
Mus. Doc. Toronto), gives Lessons by post, in Harmony, Counter. 

int, Fugue, Form and Analysis, Acoustics, Orchestration, &c. 
ndividual instruction. Also Personal Lessons. MSS. corrected for 
publication. Analyses of Classical Works for Examinations. Terms 
moderate and inclusive. Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have 
obtained the degrees of Mus. Bac. or Mus. Doc. at DurHam, 
Dvus.in, CampripGe, Lonpon, and the University or WaLes. Also 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, 
Bandmastership, and Conducting), A.R.C.M. (Composition, Theory of 
Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), L. Mus. and A. Mus., L.C.M. 
AssociaTep Boarp, &c. Dr. Karn continues to coach for all Musical | 
Examinations. 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W 











R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., 
of Church Music 





porated Guild « ians, gives LESSONS, Personally 





or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Doves Count INT AND CANON, 55. net. 
FuGve. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 2s, net. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL oF MELopy. 1. net. 


The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 
r 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
‘Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 








OxForpD, | 


F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- | 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus, Doc / 


F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., we a SPECUUT 
COACHING FOR DEGREES. L.R.A.N -» Gorton f 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT SUCCESS v3 ON 


1897-1014, THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX suctre 
Equally good results in R.C.O. and other Examinations, eS 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, x, 


ERCY WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon, FR¢g 
Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F, R.C.0, ARCp 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 227 Correspondence Pupils bare 

F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. SINCE 1909, as follows: pee 








8: F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 146 A.R.C.O, (Paper Waxy 
6 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914 tr A.R.C.O., Jan,, ae 
6 F.R.C.O., July, ror4 12 A.R.C 0. July, 2: 

4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., is 


38, Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate, 
ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.MARCy 


(Pianoforte Teacher), A. T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art off, 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Cogsie 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Nowa 


(= TLEMAN, A.R.A.M. (who has appeared as 
io Pianist, Queen's Hall, &c., and is Professor of Px 
at well-known College of Music), offers his services (at Re 
| during War) to any School or Musical Academy in or nea Loe 
wishing for Advanced Pianoforte Tuition. Further particular give» 
application to A. R. A. M., 6, Orlando Road, Clapham, S.W, -_ 


TUDENT TEACHER. — Young Gentlens 
WANTED in School of Music in London. Board-residene ni 
small salary. Premium required. State — &e., to WF 
clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematicd, 

Modern r angus uage, Natural Science, and Music 
| value from £25 year. Also two Percival Sch $x 
| SCHOL ARSHIP ¢ for ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION 
in Jungs. There are also some ‘‘ War Exhibitions” for sons of( 
Cliftonians. Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bris, 


\ TANTED IMMEDIATELY.—ORG ANIST x 

CHOIRMASTER, rd _ Sair a Clooney, Londonde 
Ireland. S ala ary, £ with refer 
testimonials, to The Rev. W. F. H. “Ga arstin, rage, Rossdowe 
Londonderry. 


HERE is 
TENOR and 
should apply in writing 


Maida Vale, W 
CCOMPANIST.—Gentlewoman wishes practi 


4 with Singers, Instrumentalists. Excellent sight-reader. Contine 
training. Miss Lyle, Wilkie Hotel, St. Stephen's Road, Bayswater, * 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Cham 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambnde 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 























Scholars 




















60 per annur 


Apply, 
The Vic 





a VACANCY oll A. OLU NTAK 
ALTO at St. Anne's ct TY Soho. Applic 
to Dr. E. H. Thorne, 10, “cl larendon Garde 














Write for 
THE 
Works—Ha 


— 


[ 


ould in 


NORMA 


Telegran 








HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—A real PIPE ORGAN 


(all British), giving the effects of two manuals and pedal # 








its single keyboard. Prices from £77. ver goo supp lied. Estimas 
given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &. 
Positive OrGAN Co. Ltd. -, 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
| Tube Station), London, N.W. 
— 





RGAN PRACTICE.—Three- manual Pipe Orga 
for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers jers ; blow: 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54 Losi 

| Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone : {3 

Sydenham. “ 





als, 














| lie built on entirely yew pri iciples of specially construc cted ac 
recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richards & 
| Sons, Organ Builders, Ma anchester, S.W. 
— 
- TR 
Fora SAL E.—A TWO-MANUAL CHAMBES 
} ORG in good playing condition, with full compass ere 
1 ar me otor ce mplete. Would suit professional man for teatt 
amen ses. be seen ir nane on by appointment. Apply = ™ 
instance to No rman & Bes urd, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, Lond n, W 
presen SRT 
| RAMER PIAN vO S, “SECOND- HAND, 
| WANTED.—Please send particulars and prices to W. Savi 
| & Co., Pianoforte Warehouse, Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 





: 
DU JMB P PL ANO, 7} Octaves 
ilermo Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


JIRGIL CLAVIER 


sh. 74, ‘P: 


\ 


7 Guineas ca 





OR SALE.— GROVE’S” “DICT ION ARY ¢ 
MUSIC, 1910 Edition. Pay, ae excel lent cob 
£3 10s. W. H., c/o Novello& » 226. , Wardour Street, 


Ss ERAL TWO- _M: ANU AL ORGANS, wit 
vari pus sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGE 





—_ 
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pIANO PEDALS vith Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 


Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 


Dear Mz. MALKIN, Nov. 8, 1910. 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
ited to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
o its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 


gent and 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 
Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


gould investigate the importance and special advantages 
of 


7 T > ’ 
NORMAN & BEARD’'S 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT 

FOR THE PIANO. 
Correct relative position of Keys and Pedals guaranteed. 
Gives a perfect touch and repetition. 
Does not injure the most delicate Piano, all parts of the Pianoforte 
action being left perfectly free. 
Pedals can be instantly removed. 


Does not alter the Piano touch. 
Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. 








NORMAN & BEARD, Ltp., 61 BERNERs ST., LoNDoN, W. 


Telegrams : “ Vibrating, London.” Telephone: Gerrard 9145. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO., LTD., 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 








COMPOSERS OF DANCE MUSIC. 
WE ARE OFFERING A CASH PRIZE OF 
4,20 For A Wattz. 


Send Stamped Envelope for Entry Form and Particulars. 
F ) 
WEST & CO., 


i Editorial Department, 23-24, Rathbone Place, London, W. 








[AGRAM_ HARMONY, an Explicit Synopsis of 
“all Scales, Chords, and Relationships of Music, defined by the 
weve Semitones. By Panton Hook. Price 2d. Novello & Co., Ltd., 
‘o, Wardour Street, W. 











WANTED, SECOND-HAND :— 


(t.) Concerto in C minor (No. 4), Saint-Saéns (Op. 44). 
(2) Concerto in E major. Moszkowski (Op. 59). 
(3) Concerto in B flat minor (Op. 23). Tschaikowsky. 
(+) Concerto in D minor (No. 8). Mozart. . 
Parts required are; Full Orchestral Score for No. 1. 
Sr and Second Violin for No. 4. 
ola and Violoncello, and Contrabass for No. 2. 
One Set of all the Wood-wind and Brass Parts, Timpani, &c. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 
121, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





NOVELLO’S EDITIONS 


OF THE 


FAVOURITE OPERAS 


ADAPTED FOR 
CONCERT USE 
1. FAUST. 

Price Is. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 
2. IL TROVATORE. 
Price 1s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 





TANNHAUSER. 
Price Is. 6d. 
4. MARITANA. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


5. THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
Price Is. 6d. 


ve 





6. THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 


Price 1s. 6d. 





London: Novet_o anp Company, Limited. 





PRODUCED AT THE 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, APRIL 11. 


IMPERIAL MARCH, 


“PRO PATRIA’ 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
J. D. DAVIS. 
Op. 58. 
String Parts (5) os - 
Full Score and Wind Parts MS, 
IN THE PRESS: 


Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo. 


Arrangement for Military Band by Dan Goprrev. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


SERENADE 
FROM 
“THE WAND OF YOUTH” 
(FIRST SUITE) 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


PianoForRTE SOLO 

VioLiIn AND PIANOFORTE 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE ‘ 

PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
(Separate String Parts, 3d. each.) 


ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHE 


StrinGc Parts - 
FLUTE AND CLARINET 
Harp or PiaNoFrorTe 


London: Nove.tto anp Comrany, Lim-ted. 








18. 6d 
2s. od, 
2s. od, 
as. 6d. 


STRA. 


1s. 3d. 


each 3d. 


ts. od, 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS, 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE & INTERPRETATIO) 


HENRY COWARD. 


Mus. Doc. Oxon. 





Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


BY 
FRANCIS BURGESS. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price, Cloth, gilt, Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE MUSIC OF THE BIBLE 


With some account of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types 





BY 
JOHN STAINER. 
New Edition, with Additional Illustrations and Supplementary Notes 
BY 


THE REV. F. W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 


PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
With Dances and Incidental Music as sung and danced by the Bermondsey Guild of Play. 
WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 


MRS. G. T. KIMMINS. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price, Half Bound, Paper Sides, gilt top, Five Shillings net. 


SONGS FROM THE |: 








Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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POCKET SING-SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SATLORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 
N 


) a on 
Epirep sy W. G. McNAUGHT. 
CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Tue Pocker Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide in a 
srtable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it is 
roped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever 
‘sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve as 
sarching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where 
wh aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 
hey are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
ieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 1d. each. The 
ngs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit all 
vices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
OLD 


APRACTICAL GUIDE ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC 


TO THE EDITED BY 


THEORY OF MUSIC ALFRED MOFFAT. 


CONTAINING 


\UMEROUS TEST-QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. PREFATORY NOTE. 
} 


No. 86, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


ALTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to the 


BY 
JU LIA A. O'NEILL pany a sent Per ag dhs chiar Magid ontageoien, 


very little has been done to mz 





vonposer of “‘ EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FinGers” (Progressive ~~ 48 va the large mass of 
music for the Violin written by Eng 





Studies, Edited by FRANKLIN TayLor, Book 53) and of Py ' . ish musicians from the 
“ Metopious TECHNIQUE.” . nn: tay Sa — = — Ss tee ongeg — These 
. ~h 99: works for the most part Consist of Suites or Sonatas wr 
Price One Shilling. Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 1 solo violin orm, a fizured bass, or for two viol : 
__— violoncello with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ ; 
= THE TIMES. | another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. 
It is in its clear statement of facts, both in writing and by the use of 
ape diagrams, that Miss Julia O'Neill's book excels, | It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
} of the best of these compositions that the present series has 
j THE MORNING POST. been undertaken. 
‘ ALFRED MorFrat. 


Her manner of putting down the facts is concise and clear. An 
amense amount of ground is covered in logical sequence, and the book 












| 
one of ‘ae : ; — Iw 
= of the most helpful publications as yet made. It is satisfactory | No s. d 
ate that ear-cultivation is touched upon, | 1. SONATA in G major ye es ve James Lares 
MUSICAL OPINION 2. SONATA in D minor es oe . Henry Eccies 2 
: DICAL ¢ ( TA’ . > . » 
ltis really oss . _— . 7 3. SONATA in B flat major... és .. Witt1aAM BABBLL 2 
ve e ily surprising the amount of useful matter that Julia A. O'Neill | ~ err “a = : ny 
aged to compress within the covers of her primer, ‘‘A Practical | * SONATA in G mit os : JouN STANLEY 
7 the Theory of Music.” ‘Teachers who wish to keep abreast of | 5S SONATA in A major ** . ee Joun CeLLetT 2 o 
ed to helt educational sense will find this well-written guide| 6. TRIO-SONATA in E minor Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE 3 © 
relp them a knowledge o' 2 « ~ 2 ad . : 
of at. es < _ akn pwiledge f the latest and most accepted | 7. SONATA in D major +n ; .. RicwHarp Jones 2 « 
int the all. entary theoretical instruction. We are pleased to note} 4 TRIO-SONATA in D mi Wassem Roves 
te a-important subject of ear-culture has not been neglected in| “ ~~ pening A a : “* a ree eS 
“* Present primer, | 9 THREE PIECES... es = : WiitiaM BovcE 2 o 
ae } 10. SONATA in E major + .  CHartes MACKLEAN 2 
ls a thorough! : THE LADY. 11. SONATA in G minor ; oe .. Witi1am Crort 2 
$a thoroughly . “Sp , 
2asical theory in'a plain and 2 or to Speco the ~~ facts of | 12. SONATA in D minor om oe JoseruH Giues 2 
Whal ome ain and straightforwa F sr to the v re 2 
"dolly admirable is th “ ‘Surwars manner to the Degmines. |... SONATA ia D minor .. Joun Humpuries 2 
tels is expla: S the way the gradual formation of our present-day | * aan & : pd ; 
explained, 14. SONATA in A minor e Tuomas VINCENT 2 © 


4 . Tove . . , - . . 
London: Nove.to anp Cx MPANY, Limited. London: NovetLto anp Company, Limited. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(INsTITUTED 1872.) 


Chairman of Board: 








Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Students can enter at any time 

The College _ s Instruction and Training in all Musical 
Sul ts: Instru Vocal, and Theoretical, and the Lessons are 
arranged t nience of both day and evening students. 
Any number s s—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 


The College is open to beginners as well as to advanced students. 
ae complete Ci 

Music under recognise: 

for the degrees of ott 


College of Organists, 


urses for the University of London Degrees in 

Teachers of the University. Also preparation 
ver Universities, the examinations of the Royal 
Trinity Ci of Music, etc. 


The Orcuestrat, CHorat, and CHAMBER Music CLassEs are open 
also to sufficiently competent persons who are not College students for 
any other subjects. 


All modern systems of TECHNIQUE, whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other Instrument, of Vocal Training, are taught by eminent 
Professors. 


Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 


In the Junior Scuoot (for Students up to 16 years of age) the fees 
are reduced, 





with list of Professors, 
Higher and 


1ing Department, 
and the Syllabuses of the 


ati n to the undersigned. 


SHELLEY FISHER, 
Ww. 





es, Schol 





Local Examinations, on applic 


Secretary. 
don, 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, Lor 


I & PusuisHep May 


THE ARETHUSA 


co SI Y 
WILLIAM SHIELD 
ARRANGED FOR MEN’S VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 


FRANK M. JEPHSON. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


: Novetto anp Company, 


Limited. 


THE CHI) [ES 


OF 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


SHILLINGS N 
ORGAN 


FRANSCRIPTION BY A, 


HERBERT BREWER, 


———_ 


BROADWOOD 
ANOS 


BOSWORTH EDITION. 
TO TEACHERS. IF YOU ARE 


Looking for good teachable pieces by MODERY 
COMP OSERS OF REPUTE, who write under ie, 
own names, and have given of their very bes as; 
form, tune, &c., 
ASK any dealer for Bosworth’s Thematic Lists of careful 
graded pieces, and Is. Albums by Aletter, Age 
Granville Bantock, Beringer, Byford, Gillet, Gurlitt, |j 
Graham Moore, Cuthbert Nunn, Reinecke, § Sartori 
Spindler, Schafer, Thorpe, Travers, Wilm, Tite, 
SELECTED FROM A CATALOGUE OF 


BOSWORTH’S PORTRAIT CLASS 
CONSTITUTE A RECORD IN CHEAP, CORRECT 
HIGH-CLASS ENG LISH PRODUCTIONS. 


BEE THOV EN 
Liszt EpITION) 
560 a Price §s. net. 


C HOPIN (80 pages. Price 1s. net.) WALTZES 
MENDELSSOHN 


131 pages, Price ts. 8d. net. SONGS W ITHOUT WORD 


BACH FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
In two Books. Price Is. net each. 


” 15 TWO-PART INVENTIONS. Prices. 


Having again been thoroughly revised, we may safely claim th 
be the finest editions on the market. 


If any difficulty in obtaining lists, write direct to: 
BOSWORTH & CO, 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, Lonpos, W 
Publishers of the Four Great British Piano Methods: 
*‘Bertncer’s Tutor,” ‘*GraHaAmM Moore's First Privcin 
*“Warp’s Procressive,” anp * Wickin's Rarip Metuoo. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each. 





10,000 WOR 





SONATAS 











Just PustisHep. 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN, 


. 


The Sources of Keyboard Must 
in England 
CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 

TRANSLATED FROM THB FRENCH BY 


JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. 


Price Seven Shillings Net. 








London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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Che Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


)D 





MAY 1, I915. 








EMIL MLYNARSKI. 





; Of the many courageous musical enterprises that 
U ARE have distinguished the War period, that projected 
MODERy by Mr. Mlynarski takes a high place. His 
Under ther’ WF scsociation with Glasgow and with the most 
y best as 5 important of Scottish musical doings during recent 
years have brought him into touch with British 


ts of careful - ? . 
~y ie music and musicians, and prompted a strong 
Surlitt, lig desire to serve the cause of our native art. With 
¢, Sats, ff this praiseworthy aim he has promoted a Festival 
 Zilcher of British music which is to be held at Queen’s 


0O WOR; 


Hall on May 11, 13, and 15. We are glad at 
LASSI(S ff this opportune moment to give an account of 
RECT, ff Mr. Mlynarski’s career. 
= Emil Simon Mlynarski was born on July 18, 
i870, at Kibarty, a small frontier town near 
SONATsS fF Wirballen, in Souvalki, one of the ten provinces of 
the kingdom of Poland under Russian government. 
WALTzs ff His father, a Pole, was at that time a high official 
in the Custom House at Kibarty, and his mother 
came of a Westphalian family. Both parents are no 
longer living. The family is entitled on the father’s 
ONS IX ff side to use the patronymic Belina, to show its 
extraction from the old Polish nobility. The 
. Prices ff family crest perpetuates the curious legend from 
claimttee» J which the word ‘Belina’ is derived. In the 
12th century the ancestor Belina lost an arm in a 
great battle in the service of the Polish king, 
' Leszek Bialy, who rewarded Belina by granting 
‘pos, him the weight in gold of his arm and his sword. 
a Hence the uplifted arm as the crest. The legend 
IETHOD. isthe subject of a poem by the celebrated Polish 
—— fj pet, Syrokomla. Emil’s father had no special 
musical leanings, but his mother was an excellent 
panist, and she painted artistically. The Mlynarski 
salon was the resort of the musical set of the small 
town, Emil as a boy, instead of amusing himself 
with other children, preferred to be indoors when 
his mother played, and he used to creep under the 
, — and thus gratify his appetite for musical 
7 sounds ; and he soon dabbled on the keyboard, but 
at this time no particular attention was given to 
the cultivation of his faculty. When he was about 
eight years of age a train was passing near the 
residence (which, by the way, has been destroyed 
N, in the recent fighting), and the engine whistled. 
ne A visitor speculated as to the pitch of the note, 
-. and Emil declared it was G. This was duly 
verified, and the incident drew attention to his 
possession of pitch memory. Soon after a cousin, 
4 violinist, visited the family, and from him the 
child heard the violin for the first time and was 
greatly excited, a fact that was duly observed by 
his parents. This incident led to a German 
amateur violinist, who resided at Eydkyhnen, just 
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over the border, being engaged to teach Emil 
After forty lessons this instructor gave up his pupil, 
on the ground that he could teach him no more. 
Emil had by then learnt some fairly difficult music, 
including one of De Beriot’s concertos, and he 
gave his first concert to the townsfolk. It was 
then decided to send him to the Warsaw 
Conservatoire. The director, Apolinary Kontski 
(a brother of the pianist, Joseph), who had prac- 
tically re-created the Conservatoire after a sterile 
period, was much attracted by the lad’s ability. 
But before the contemplated course could be 
begun Kontski died, and it was resolved that Emil 
should go to the Petrograd Conservatoire, where he 
would be in intimate touch with the best music 
and musicians. At this period the great violinist, 
Leopold Auer, was at the head of the violin 
department, and Anton Rubinstein was soon after- 
wards the chief of the whole school. 

Mlynarski was at first under Boehm, with whom 
he studied for three years, and he worked at 
composition under Liadov. He recalls with 
natural pride that Rubinstein displayed much 
interest in this section of his work. Incidentally 
it may be worth noting that the annual fees for the 





THE BELINA COAT OF ARMS. 


Conservatoire course ranged from about £10 to 
£20. This amount no doubt represented a 
greater purchasing power generally than it would 
even at that time in this country. But the more 
important explanation of the lowness of the fees 
was the fact that the Imperial Government and 
patriotic patrons of music provided the greater 
part of the whole cost of the Conservatoire. The 
most gifted students were regarded as free scholars, 
and Mlynarski being in this category did not incur 
any payment. Besides working at music, students 
had to attend the ‘Gymnasium’ for their general 
education, and success in this department was a 
requirement of a first degree Diploma at the 
Conservatoire. This honour was gained by 
Mlynarski after ten years’ study (1879 to 1889) 
at the Conservatoire. In the course of this period 
he came under the fascinating influence of Hans 
von Biilow, who conducted the orchestra of the 
Imperial Russian Musical Society. The advanced 
students were accorded free admission to the 
rehearsals, and a select number were allowed to 
attend the concerts on the same liberal terms. 
This formative experience was the seed of his 
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ambition to become a conductor, but at this period 
there was no opportunity for him to expand in 
that direction. About 1890, Rubinstein organized 
an orchestra composed chiefly of select students of 
the Conservatoire. Mlynarski was appointed one 
of the leading violins, and thus enjoyed that 
intimate and invaluable experience of the orchestral 
world of sound which can be gained only from the 
inside. An orchestral player does not listen to an 
orchestra with the same mental attitude as an 
auditor who has never played an_ orchestral 
instrument. This cherished child of the great 
pianist had no subsidy to help its finances, and it 
lived only three glorious years. While he was at 
Petrograd, Mlynarski had the honour of being 
appointed second violin in Auer’s quartet party, 
accounted one of the best in Europe. ‘This appoint- 
ment grew out of the students’ quartets, which were 
personally superintended by Auer. Thus the trio 
of famous musicians, Rubinstein, Biilow, and Auer 
were strong forces in shaping Mlynarski’s musical 
character. Then there were Tchaikovsky and 
his brilliant works, and the Belaieff concerts to 





ANNA MLYNARSKA. 


stimulate the ardent student. At a concert 
given in the Circus, Mlynarski played the 


‘ Fantasia Appassionata ’ of Vieuxtemps, Rubinstein 


conducting. Afterwards in the artists’ room 
Tchaikovsky came in and Rubinstein, com- 
menting on the performance, said to him, 
‘Didn't he play well? He will be another 


Wieniawski!’ ‘No,’ 


replied Tchaikovsky, ‘he 
will be Mlynarski.’ 





With a view to widen his experience of | 
the world, and in order to satisfy a longing | 
to know more of England and the English, | 


Mlynarski now came (1890) to London, and gave a| 


concert at the Prince’s Hall. The success of | 
this appearance led to many engagements at | 
at-homes and concerts. His next centre was| 


Berlin, where he stayed for three years, assimi- 
lating much modern music, including 
operas, and he came under the spell of 
Joachim, and devoted considerable time to 
composition. A Mazurka in G, for violin and 
pianoforte, is one of the most widely known and 
popular pieces produced in this period. In 1894, 
at the age of twenty-four, he decided to settle 


Wagner’s 





a 


down to one place, the chief motive bg bis 
intention to marry the lady to whom be » 
engaged, namely, Anna Talko-Hryneeyig 


daughter of a Polish land proprietor whose ey, 
was at Ilgowo, on the river Niemen, a distrig; 

. . . . “i 
the line of the recent German invasion which jy 








now been more or less laid waste. Ag 4 
permanent home of the family is in this - 
there is at present much anxiety as to its conditig 
Meantime, Madame Mlynarska and her two ss 
and three daughters are living near Mog 
Mlynarski secured an appointment as profey, 
of the violin at the Conservatoire, and lj 
of the symphony orchestra at Odese 4 
branch of the Imperial Russian Soggy)’ 
and he formed a string quartet which om 
achieved a widespread reputation in the Sogh 
of Russia. While at Odessa he wrote a Vigiy 
| concerto in D minor which was submitted y 
Leipsic for a prize offered by Paderewski to Pol 
composers. Nikisch and Reinecke were amongs 
the judges, and the violin prize was awarded» 
Mlynarski. Some years later, at the first perfom. 
ance of the Concerto at Petrograd, Auer play 
the violin solo and Mlynarski conducted. At this 
period the Opera at Warsaw was undergoing som 
| development, and there was a vacancy in tk 
|conducting staff that Mlynarski was ambitious \ 
| fill : not only in order to conduct, but to sn 
|the cause of Polish music, especially as regu 
|opera. But in view of the political conditions ¢ 
|the city, the authorities had so far prefered t 
avoid both Polish and Russian conductors, and t 
appoint Italians. Even native opera in the Poli 
language was to a great extent barred, only tw 
works being excepted, ‘Halka’ and ‘Strasaj 
Dwor,’ both by Moniuszko. All other operas ha 
to be given in Italian. One of the chief governig 
powers representing the Imperial Russian Gover 
ment at this time (1897) was the Russa 
| Prince Obolensky. He was very sympathete 
| towards Polish music, and through his influence 
| third Polish opera was permitted to be performed 
|'This was ‘Goplana,’ by Zelenski (Cracow), which 
Mlynarski considers a beautiful work. Believing 
that the time was ripe for further concession to the 
national spirit Mlynarski ventured to apply for the 
vacant post, although his only experience as 
conductor was that at the Odessa rehearsal of the 
Concerto noted above. At Petrograd he had met 








; vee “1g é 
the Prince, whose wife, a first-rate pianist, had held» 


musical receptions, to some of which Mlynarski 
had been invited. When he called on th 
Prince and bravely asked for the appointment, bis 
highness laughed incredulously. But Mlynarsk 
persevered, and eventually was permitted 1 
conduct a rehearsal of ‘Carmen,’ a work with which 
fortunately Mlynarski was very well acquainted, 
although not from the conductor's standpoint 
The circumstances were unfavourable, inasmuch 
as the prima-donna did not think it worth while to 
attend a rehearsal of such a familiar work. But 
fortunately the orchestra was more responsive, 
because the prospect of playing under a native 
conductor appealed to their patriotism. In the 
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—— 
ad, Mlynarski was deputed to conduct the 


ormance to be given on the next day. 
He was nervous, especially in view of the possible 
‘esof ‘Carmen.’ The first Act went smoothly 
ough, but in the second Act there was nearly 





, catastrophe. ‘Carmen’ ran away from the 
and, and the trumpets on the stage were 
saying in their own time. Chaos threatened, 
ut Mlynarski decided to keep the trumpets and 
he orchestra together and to ignore the lady. 
This decision saved the situation. Press criticisms 
were favourable (it is consoling to some of us to 
jnow that they are of some use at times), and next 
fay the Prince appointed Mlynarski to the vacant 

which carried with it a salary of £400 a year. 
is colleague was an Italian. He now devoted 
himself earnestly to his new vocation, and soon 
sequired valuable experience. There being no 
egular series of Symphony concerts at Warsaw, 
Miynarski organized the Opera orchestra to give 
concerts on the stage of the Opera House, as there 
mas no satisfactory arena in the city in which 
concerts could be given. This crying need gave 
birth to a scheme for the erection of a Philharmonic 
Hall. Thanks to the exceptional zeal of Alexander 
Rajchman, one of the citizens, and the substantial 
patronage of Maurice Count Zamojski, the scheme 
was realised. A limited company was formed, not 
as a business speculation but simply in order to 
provide the building and finance the concerts, and 
very soon the community rejoiced in the possession 
ofa handsome and commodious auditorium that 
accommodates an audience of about 2,000 persons. 
The interior of the Philharmonic Hall is adorned 
with panels painted by the best artists, and there 
isan excellent organ, which was presented by one 
ofthe subscribers. The first concert was given in 
igot on the occasion of the ceremony of opening 
thenew building, and drewa distinguished audience. 
Paderewski was the soloist. Being satisfied that 
Polish music was now established at the Opera 
House, many new works by native composers having 
been placed on the répertoire, Mlynarski gave up 
his very exacting position, and concentrated his 
attention on the Symphony Orchestra. He mentions 
that in preparation for a first series of fifty or more 
concerts to be given at Warsaw and elsewhere, the 
orchestra met twice a day for three months to 
rehearse the chosen répertoire. After four years, 
Miynarski resigned his position as conductor of 
the orchestra in order to get other experience, 
id he was appointed director of the Warsaw 
Conservatoire, an institution that years before had 
received Paderewski as a pupil. In 1905 there 
vere political troubles at Warsaw arising out of 
the Japanese War, but Mlynarski was not involved, 
and the stress of the situation was mitigated by his 
ving able to induce the Viceroy to consent to the 
we of the Polish language in the Conservatoire. 
He conducted the Moscow Philharmonic Society 
and the orchestra of the Imperial Musical Society 
at Petrograd as a ‘ guest,’ whilst still holding the 
Warsaw position. At Moscow, after conducting 
the Tchaikovsky ‘Pathetic’ (a work with which 
he is specially associated as a conductor), he was 








presented by the members of the orchestra with a 
full score of the Symphony and some silver plate 
he much prizes. Modeste Tchaikovsky was present 
on this occasion, and voiced his deep appreciation 
of the performance. In 1914 Mlynarski was again 
invited to become chief conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Choir of Warsaw, and, but for the War, he 
would have been conducting eight concerts this 
season. In 1907 he came again to London, and 
gave a concert at Queen’s Hall with Mischa Elman 
and the London Symphony Orchestra. ‘This was 
Mlynarski’s first appearance as a conductor in 
this country. He was then engaged to conduct 
the London Symphony Orchestra at the Royal 
Albert Hall Sunday Concerts on several occasions, 


BRONISLAS, FEL'x. 





ANGELICA. 
ALINE. WANDA, 
EMIL MLYNARSKI'S CHILDREN, 


and was a guest-conductor at one of the Colonne 
Concerts at Paris and at other symphony concerts 
at Moscow and Petrograd, and notably of the 
Scottish Orchestra at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Soon after, on the retirement of Sir Frederic 
Cowen, he became the conductor of this orchestra 
and of the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union 
(which has now absorbed the orchestra), and this 
position he has held for five years. In 1909 he 
resigned his position at Warsaw, and was presented 
by the Emperor of Russia with the Decoration of 
St. Stanislaus. The Scottish Orchestra consists 
of about eighty players, nearly all of whom are 
British. It is supported by its concerts and 
a guarantee fund. The Glasgow Corporation 
is one of the guarantors, and regularly engages 
the orchestra for concerts which take place in the 
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City Hall. Rehearsals of the orchestra are held 
four or five times a week fortwo hours. About fifty 
concerts are given during the season, a number 
that includes those given on tour in Scotland. 
The finances of the orchestra are at present in a 
satisfactory condition, the deficits of the previous 
years having been retrieved. Mlynarski finds that 
Scottish audiences are highly appreciative. 
They like the classics, but they also desire to hear 
the most modern developments of the ‘ forward’ 
school as exemplified by Scriabin, Schénberg, 
and Stravinsky. 

Mlynarski thinks that Scotland will not come 
into its own until it has an Opera house, a Conser- 
vatoire, and a Philharmonic orchestra, all under 
one roof and all co-ordinated, and that Glasgow is 
the most natural centre for this comprehensive 
Institution. 

Amongst the most important of Mlynarski’s 
compositions is the Symphony ‘ Polonia.’ It is 
in four movements. It has been performed twice 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, Berlin, Lemberg, 
and Warsaw, and once at Petrograd. He has 
recently finished an opera-comique, ‘A summer’s 
night,’ and is now composing another Violin 
concerto. 

PUBLISHED WORKS. 


LIsT O1 


1. ‘Feuille d’ulbum’ (pianoforte). 

2. Mazurka in G (violin) ; also arranged for violoncello 
and pianoforte (Popper). 

3. Romance (pianoforte). 

4. No. 1, Polonaise; No. 2, 
Humoresque (violin). 

5- Trois Morceaux (pianoforte): No. 1, Krakowiak 
No. 2, Nocturne ; No. 3, Moment fugitif. 


Berceuse Slave; No. 


+ 
J 


6. No. 1, Reverie; No. 2, Musette; No. 3, Souvenir | 
(violin). 

7. Second Mazurka (violin). 

11. Concerto in D minor for violin and orchestra. 

14. ‘Polonia.’ Symphony in F (orchestral score). 


| 

As indicated at the head of this article, M)jnarski| 
has come to London to settle the arrangements fur | 
the series of concerts illustrative of british orchestral 
music to be givenat Queen’s H!alion May 11, 13, 15. 
In this bold and generous scheme originated by | 
Mlynarski, he is supported by some Scottish | 
sympathisers. It may be hoped that the public 
here will respond to such a striking appeal on| 
behalf of British art. 





Mr. Mlynarski says : 

The character of this Festival is retrospective. It is not 
for the purpose of introducing the music of new and unknown 
composers, for it is believed that whatever public demand 
there is for this is amply provided for by the efforts of other 
organizations. In the programmes of the three concerts, 
none but those composers who have already won distinction 
are represented. The music played is exclusively British, 
and consists of what is, in the opinion of the selection 
committee, the best and most characteristic written and 
produced during the past ten years. Though actual novelty 
has not been a credential for inclusion in the programmes, a 
first-rate work that is unfamiliar has obtained precedence 
over one that is well-known. 

As conductor of the Scottish Orchestra for five seasons, I 
have been acquainted with many British works, and have 
been surprised that their composers were so little known on 
the Continent and, indeed, so much neglected in their own 
country. The reason for the neglect of the British composer 


abroad is largely that the foreigner has so few opportunities 
Performances are 





of hearing British music, even in Britain. 


so scattered and so irregular that no clear ides a»; 
conveyed of the growth and development of British me 
Important musical organizations, heaiee NO Govemme, 
grant or wealthy patrons, have to please to live; ex 
has shown that, under existing conditions, the Briss 
composer is not profitable. = 

A series of Festivals in London in May-June migh : 
much for the British composer abroad, and lead to ; 4), 
development of British music at home. ae 

The programmes of the Festivals should be gathers» 
book form, with photographs, particulars aboy «, 
composer, his work, duration of the pieces, publi. 
houses, &c. Books should be sent to every town in Fy. 
and America in which symphonic music is cultivated | 
possible, one musicseller or distributor should be dy 
from whom all the music performed could be o} 


° ‘ane, 
Such a musicseller must naturally be able to Correspond i 
several languages, including French, Russian, Polish, («3 





An ideal friend of British music would be am 
type of Belaieff, the Russian timber-merchagt, yh 
established a cheap edition of Russian music (now known 2 
over the world), and by spending a fortune on symphony ang 
other concerts did everything in his power for the spread 





native music. 
I desire to express my great appreciation of the atx: 
support afforded by Mr. Thomas Beecham, whose enthasisy 


|has been such a great factor in musical progress in this 
country. 


| 


The following are the programmes of % 
concerts so far as they are announced at the di 
of our going to press: 

TUESDAY, MAy 11, at 8.30 p.m, 


Humoresque . sn ‘ ONG 
(First performance.) 

Poem for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra 

*Seadrift’ ... Delius 

(Words by Walt Whitman.) 
HERBERT HEYNER. 

Symphonic-poem ‘ Fifine at the Fair’ Bantoct 
Vocm for chorus and orchestra, ‘The Bells’ Holbrook 


(Words by Edgar Allan Poé.) 

Songs of the Sea +5 nn Ethel Smyth 

HERBERT HEYNER. 

Part-songs (a) ‘The Londonderry Aires’ } 
(4) ‘ Father and Daughter’ 

Rhapsody No. 4 me ies aw ...  Stanfori 

‘ The Fisherman of Loch Neagh and what he saw.’ 


Grainger 


THURSDAY, MAy 13, at 8.30 p.m. 


Symphonic-poem * Villon ’ Wallace 
Violin Concerto ail ‘ = Elgar 

ALBERT SAMMONs. 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor Delius 

HoOWARD-JONES. 
Songs a ne ne 
Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. 

Symphonic-poem, ‘ With the Wild Geese’ Harty 


SATURDAY, MAY I5, at 3 p.m. 
Rhapsody... ae ‘Spring’ =... Frederic Austin 
Songs (a) ‘ A Celtic lullaby’ Bax 


(6) ‘ The wood’s aglow’ 
Madame Kirkby LuNN. : 
Pianoforte concerto __ ... nee - , Scott 
(First Performance.) 
CyrIL Scorr. 
Symphonic Impression— wri: 
‘In the Fen Country’ Vaughan- Williams 


Introduction and Allegro for string orchestra Elgar 
Songs = ons ei ee sai Pitt 

Madame KirKByY LUNN. me 
Fantasy . ‘In the faery hills’ os Bax 
March ‘ Pomp and Circumstance,’ No.3 24 


THE LoNDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
THE LoNDON CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductors : 
Str Epwarp ELGar 
ARTHUR FAGGE 


EmMIL MLYNARSKI 
Tuomas BEECHAM 
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ACADEMIC TEACHING: A DEFENCE 


AND A CRITICISM. 


By Epwarp J. DENT. 


Recent discussions at the meetings of the 
\usical Association and in the columns of the 
Musical Times have shown that there is a growing 
dissatisfaction 
ractised for the teaching of musical theory. 
Should ‘counterpoint’ be strict 
‘harmony’ to be based on Mendelssohn or on 
Stravinsky ? 
regards ‘form’? From these discussions there 
gem to emerge two main tendencies, which I 
yill venture for convenience to call ‘ modernist’ 
and ‘academic’ respectively. 
will consider either of these epithets opprobrious, 
or imagine that I am wanting in respect for 
those who have contributed to the discussions on 
either side. 
intense emotional appreciation of music, according 
to their particular temperaments. 
‘modernists’ to rail at the teaching of the past, 
because they think, 


with the methods commonly 
or free? Is 


What attitude are we to take as 


I hope no reader 


Both parties, I think, have a very 


This leads the 


not unreasonably, that it 


ONG represents a kind of music which is dead, and has 


no message for modern ears. 
view modern 


The ‘academics’ 


tendencies with apprehension, 


ae because they feel that old music, or some old 
music at least, still appeals to their emotions ; and 
Pv feeling certain on this point, they are nervous 
about new movements which threaten to upset 

tel Smyt ff established standards of taste. 
Many of those who have spoken and written on 
Grainger ff the subject have long experience as _ teachers 
Stanfori fj behind them. I will not make any claim to 
ne saw,’ experience of this kind, but prefer to approach the 
subject merely as an antiquary occupied mainly 
with historical research. I am not at all con- 
Wallac cemed about preserving the purity of my taste: 
Ela I want to experience all the music that I can 
Delius reach, and when I find something that interests 
me I want to share it with other musicians, 
whether it belongs to the 10th century or the 2oth. 
Harty - price that I have to pay for this is the 
redom of wading through large quantities of 
nbbish of all periods. So far as I can see, 
Austin musicians wrote as much bad music in the past as 


Ber ¢ fig the present, and therefore it seems reasonable 


WcEwen * 


0 suppose that the musicians of the present and 
fur = eae ° 
‘uture will write as much good music as those of 


the past. 
What is it that lies at the root of all theoretical 
te NM . . 
“lliams ‘aching in music, whether our pupils are 
Elgar composers, Organists, or just ordinary people? 
Pitt La musique est Part de penser avec des sons. The 














age we must learn is to think musically. 
Music, like philosophy and mathematics, is an 
attitude of mind. 
the sounds 
communicate our thought to others. 
is the second thing that we must learn: to express 
our thoughts. 
English, Latin, or any other language : logical i |[=s3——————- 


We express it in sounds, but 
are merely the means by which we 
Here, then, 


It is the same for music as with 





thought, and the clear expression of it, are the 
prime necessities of good style. 

Now just as Latin is admittedly a very valuable 
training for the study of English, so the work of 
Palestrina and his contemporaries is a valuable 


training for the study of music. It is probably the 
best period to study, not because it is the best 
music ever written, which may be doubted, but 
because it is just near enough to our own style to 
be recognized as fundamentally the same language, 
and just remote enough to prevent us from being 
disturbed by questions of emotion and association. 
We have to disconnect our sensibility to emotion, 
and practise pure thought until a new emotion 
arises out of it. This emotion will be a true one, 
whereas our first emotional impression may probably 
have been false. We shall certainly not understand 
Palestrina rightly if we listen to him in a cathedral, 
distracted by lights, vestments, and incense, and 
perhaps by theological impressions as well. That 
is not Palestrina, but mere Liszt. To understand 
Palestrina we must learn his language, just as we 
must learn Latin to understand Virgil. 
Counterpoint is merely a preliminary step towards 
composition in the 16th century style. It 
must be strict, it must be modal, and above all 
things it must be musical. If while conforming to 
all rules laid down in text-books (a matter of some 
difficulty, as text-books frequently disagree) it is 
ugly and dull, it may yet obtain marks in some 
examinations ; but it will not be good counterpoint, 
and will have no educational value. The so-called 
‘rules’ are neither objects of worship nor cities of 
refuge. They are simply attempts to codify the 
habits of leading composers. The pupil should 
write counterpoint not by reference to rules, but 
guided by a sense of style. It is impossible for 
him to write good counterpoint unless he is 
simultaneously saturating himself with the music of 
the period. We must not merely hear Palestrina, 
but read him, and stil! more, sing him. And to 
understand Palestrina’s sacred music, we must study 
plainsong, and enter into the true modal spirit, 
which is only to be attained by the study of pre- 
harmonic music. But we must not forget that 
church-music is only a very small part of music 
as a whole, and that the 16th century could be 
just as secular as our own. ‘The madrigal-writers, 
English, French, and Italian, will show us that 
strict modal counterpoint is by no means 
incompatible with a strong sense of humour. 
Incidentally, we shall perhaps learn something 
about consecutive fifths. Our ‘modernist’ friends 
are always asking why they should be forbidden, 
and our ‘academics,’ though anxious to support the 
old rule, seldom can give an adequate reason. If 
they will turn to Marenzio’s‘ Villanelle e Canzonette,’ 
or the contemporary ‘Laudi Spirituali,’ they will 
find fifths in plenty. Here are two specimens : 


Ex. 1. (1577. 
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The ‘ Laudi,’ as is well known, were for the most 
part secular folk-songs adapted to sacred words. 
The harmonization in fifths doubtless represented 
a popular tradition handed down from medizval 
days. What is more probable than that the artistic 
composers regarded it as a vulgarism to be avoided, 
just as any artistic composer of to-day would avoid 
the vulgarisms of mission hymns and popular part- 
songs ? 

I am indebted to M. Auguste Séryex, of the 
Schola Cantorum at Paris, for two ideas which are 
of some value. The first is that instead of the 
short canti fermi of the standard text-books, he 
gives his pupils, even for two-part work, complete 
movements of plain-song; the pupils are told to 
divide these themselves into phrases, and make 
suitable intermediate cadences at the ‘points of 
repose.’ This at once gives exercises a much more 
musical character, and also introduces the problem 
of form. Secendly, he advises his pupils to aim 
not so much at imitating Palestrina in the general 
effect of their work, as at imitating the style of 
Gregorian melody in the individual counterpoints. 
This concentrates attention on the fundamental 
idea of contrapuntal study—the practice of pure 
vocal melody. And to this I would add that if we 
wish to hear the actual sound of an exercise, it 
should on no account be played on the pianoforte, 
but should be sung. ‘The pupil should make a 
point of singing over every part to himself, and of 
not resting satisfied until he feels that every part is 
really expressive and beautiful when sung. 

Strict counterpoint, if intelligently studied, should 
teach us: 






ae 
(1) The expressive value of pure vocal melog, 
which is the ultimate foundation of ,) 
music, ancient or modern : 


(2) The combination of melodies, iz, 4, 
expression of interacting personal 
out of which arise musical thong 
and argument ; , 


(3) The interaction of harmony and rhytin 
due to suspensions and to the nase 
sense of tonality ; 


(4) Style—the appreciation of the Way ip 
which a certain period adapts jx 
material to purposes of expression, 


The sense of ‘style’ and ‘scholarship’ js 
seldom trained to any great extent among young 
musicians. There are plenty who can aitisiy 
examiners in text-book subjects, but few who cy 
write, much less extemporize at the keyboud 
suitable accompaniments to plainsong or to aris 
of Purcell and Bach. Figured basses ar , 
common subject for abuse among ‘ modemis: 
and we shall do well to consider what they realy 
represent. I have seen figured basses se 2 
examinations which Bach himself could not tur 
made musical, for harmony and rhythm we 
utterly incompatible. 

Let us consider how figured basses came int 
existence. In the early 16th century organiss 
were expected to accompany choirs not froma 
figured bass, nor from an organ part, nor froma 
full score, but from the separate parts written or 
by themselves, the soprano and bass being on tk 
left-hand page, the alto and tenor on the night 
The average organist probably disregarded th 
right-hand page, and made what he could of the 
soprano and bass. Later on a few composition 
were printed in score, but this was very rare, andit 
is thought that composers at that time very seldom 
wrote out a score themselves, or if they did, that it 
was kept very secret, like a trade recipe, and not 
allowed to fall into unauthorized hands. 

Some composers in Italy wrote out short scores 
on two staves for backward pupils ; but as these 
necessarily ignored the crossing of paris, it was 
soon felt that to write out so many notes was 4 
useless labour, and the practice gradually developed 
of giving the accompanist a bass part, with a few 
indications of major and minor chords to prevent 
him going wrong. During the 17th century a few 
figures were gradually added, as music became 
more complicated, and still more because the new 
style of solo-singing required more independence 
on the part of the accompanist. But Italian an¢ 
English composers always used a minimum 0 
figures, and an intelligent musician was expected t0 
fill up a bass properly, just as an intelligent pian's 
has no need of fingering or pedal-marking except 
in abnormal situations. Towards the end 0 
the 18th century figured basses practically died 
out ; the harpsichord and pianoforte were no longet 
required in the orchestra, and for solo songs an¢ 
instrumental solos it became customary to write a 
regular pianoforte part instead of trusting 
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sn accompanist’s improvisation. Figured basses 


then should be used in teaching only to 


jjustrate 17th and 18th century music. However, 
gnce the 18th century includes J. S. Bach, 
yachers need not have any fear that the 

either of 


subject will of necessity be devoid 
interest or Of difficulty. In so far as figured 
passes are used constructively, they must be used 
with a sense of style: a bass from Purcell should 
be treated in Purcell’s manner, a bass from Bach 
in that of Bach. The average figured bass which 
atits best works out in the manner of a Dykes 
hymn tune is wholly pernicious. 

‘It will be pointed out that I am apparently 
carrying the study of harmony no further than 
Mozart. But I do not think any teacher will 
vant to set his pupils exercises in the style of 
igth-century composers. Their music must be 
sudied analytically. It is no use deducing rules 
from Wagner and Brahms, and trying to compose 
by them. The composition pupil who has arrived 
at this stage must read all be can and write what 
he likes. All that a teacher can do is to criticise 
as sympathetically as possible, and endeavour to 
direct the pupil towards consistency of style and 
clearness of expression. 

The main faults of young composers trained on 
‘modernist’ lines appear to be a lack of clear 
thinking and a lack of consistency in style. They 
know all the latest c/ichés, or at any rate those of 
four or five years ago, but when these are 
reproduced without any particular idea behind 
them, we only see how old-fashioned they have 
already become. But the carping critic must 
admit that these young men can all write 
wonderfully well for the orchestra. Mr. Corder 
explains the reason in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(2. ‘Instrumentation,’ vol. ii, p. 478): ‘An 
orchestra will nearly always sound beautiful, even 
when the composer has gravely miscalculated his 
efiects. So long as the harmonic structure is 
sound and the music interesting, it is almost 
impossible to write orchestration that sounds bad.’ 
These works are often striking and effective in 
their way, but it is the way of halfpenny journalism. 

Confusion of style leads inevitably to weakness 
of form—form is simply the larger aspect of 
musical thought. It is absurd to teach that the 
classical symphony or sonata isa permanently fixed 
fom. Haydn alone exhibits endless varieties of 
t What we ought to teach our pupils is not 
subservience to the form of a certain period, but an 
appreciation of form as a principle in all periods. 
And form must be connected always with 
counterpoint and harmonic analysis, because 
history shows us clearly that form is inseparably 
linked up with tonality and tonality with rhythm. 
Form is just as important a factor in Monteverde’s 
operas as it is in the symphonies of Brahms. By 
all means let originality of form be encouraged. 
he new semi-modal tonality of the present day 
will inevitably find its own new forms; it is the 
duty of the teacher to help these to birth. 

It Seems to have been assumed by some of the 
Parties to the discussions referred to above that 














all their pupils are, potentially at least, composers. 
But the percentage of Beethovens among them is 
bound to be small, and it is doubtful how far 
the rest deserve much encouragement. It may 
perhaps be argued that musical composition is as 
honourable a profession as halfpenny journalism 
—perhaps even more lucrative. One thing 
is absolutely certain—that the young composer 
who really believes in himself ought to be 
given as much encouragement and help as is 
practically possible. Nevertheless, the fact must 
be faced both by his teachers and by himself, that 
a great many musicians develop at the age of twenty 
or thereabouts a strong faculty for composition 
which in ten years’ time or less may run completely 
dry. It is a phenomenon common enough in 
literature; plenty of young men write quite good 
poetry in English, Latin, or Greek during their 
undergraduate days who in after life do not practise 


literature even in any form. It is, therefore, 
urgent that musical education, whilst giving 


every assistance to the young composer, should 
provide him with a knowledge, and still more with 
habits of mind, that will make him a useful member 
of musical society in other capacities. He ought 
never to feel that the years spent in studying 
composition were wasted, and that his teachers, 
perhaps caring more for their reputations than for 
his, had ruined his chances of success in other 
fields in order that they or their institution might 
obtain the momentary credit of producing a 
composer of note. Men of this type will become 
organists of cathedrals, music-masters at schools, 
or perhaps conductors at theatres, publishers’ 
readers, &c. Let us not forget that it is largely 
these men, rather than the real composers, who 
have the musical future of this country in their 
hands. It is the duty of those who train them to 
make them realise fully their responsibilities to 
others as well as to themselves, and to send them 
out into the world with a sense of real musical 
understanding and a high consciousness of their 
vocation as leaders in the kingdom of music. 


THE CHIMES OF GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL.* 
By C. Lee WILLIAMS. 


There is plenty of evidence that in the far-off 
days Gloucester was celebrated for its bells. There 
was a bell foundry at Gloucester as early as the 
reign of Edward III., and documents now in the 
archives of the Dean and Chapter of Ely tell us 
that Master John of Gloucester cast four new bells 
for Ely Cathedral in 1345. In Abbot Parker's 
Gloucester Register there is a copy of an agree- 
ment between the Abbot and Thomas Loveday, 
bell-founder, dated 1527, in which the latter ‘hath 
covenaunted and bargayned with the Abbott to 
repayre a chyme gong uppon eight belles, and 





* A pianoforte arrangement of the Gloucester Chimes by C. Lee 
Williams is published by Messrs. Novello& Co. An organ arrangement 
by Dr. Brewer, the present organist of the Cathedral, is in the press. 
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et 
upon two ympnes, that is to say “Christe| chimes can be traced. But we may presume ty 
Redemptor omnium” and “Chorus novae| the arrival or restoration of the ‘one great bj, 
Ierusalem,” well, tuynable, and wokemanly,| . . ; == 

by the Feast of All Sayntes next ensuinge, for | 8'V'"8 the low C 6] would set the Catheda 
whych the seid Abbott promyseth to pay the seid | organist of that date (Stephen Jeffries) thing: 
Thomas Loveday four marcs sterlinge at the| pow the ‘big belle’ could be utilised. Haye 
fynisshement of his seid repayre.’ This is an| now the scale of ED and thelow C: ~ 
interesting document, as the word ‘repayre — Aes a 

that the above-mentioned fine old tunes ‘ Christe rls SSS ———= 
Redemptor omnium’ and ‘Chorus _novae a —— — =: — 
Jerusalem’ must have been played by the ‘eight 
belles’ from a very early date to the citizens of | 
Gloucester, morning, noon, and night. Church | 
musicians are of course familiar with these stately 
old-world melodies, but it may be of some interest 
to append them here : 








we may be sure Mr. Jeffries saw meoi 
possibilities which he could hand on in gm 
shape or form to future generations of Gloucege 
citizens. Having discovered that barring one nog 
(D) he had the descending melodic minor scale g 
C to deal with. he composed the following quin: 
RING OF BELLs. but excellent tune, which in due time the chims 
‘played, and made familiar to many generations 
of Gloucestrians : 





STEPHEN JEFFRIES, 166247 


‘CHRISTE REDEMPTOR OMNIUM’ 


(An old Christmas melody, ¢. roth century). 
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‘CHORUS NOVAE JERUSALEM’ 
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(An old Easter melody, ¢. roth century). e 2 —s- —— eo 
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| 
It seems that at the dissolution of the Abbey of 
Gloucester the bells were allowed to remain, for an 
indenture (1553) between the King’s Commissioners | 
and the Bishop of Worcester and Gloucester | 
(presumably one See) shows that ‘The seid 
Comm™ have redelyvered unto the Deane and ||g¢>-#= 
Chapter one great belle whereon the clock —S= 
stryketh, and eight other belles whereupon the 
chymes goithe.’ No documents can now be found} We can hardly think that Mr. Jefiries’s tune was 
at Gloucester giving reasons why the old hymns | the only one played by the chimes, and probably 
played by the chimes should have been changed, | the old hymn-tunes before alluded to still played 
but it is certain that ‘Christe Redemptor’ and | their parts in the old tower of Gloucester Cathedral. 
‘Chorus novae Jerusalem’ were played daily and| In due time Dr. William Hayes, a former 
nightly up to 1662, to which date the present|chorister, seems to have followed Mr. Jeffries 
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aample, and composed a really beautiful tune for | A CHIME CHANT. 


. ar. by C.L.W. 
the chimes. It is as follows : Har. by C.1 








Dr. W. Haves, 1708-77. (Organist of Worcester Cathedral and | 
Magdalen College, Oxford.) 


























Ss ls . : 
7 Es a t 
jae [— —— Yet one more chime-tune was added about the 


| year 1750 by Mr. Malchair, of Oxford. How or 

== + SSS —2— | why he came to contribute a chime-tune we cannot 
—— 7 +o — Siac cree . er 

sales —=- |say. His name appears as one of the principal 

‘instrumentalists at the Three Choirs Festivals from 

=== ——— 1759-75, and possibly as an observant musician 

ites {= =o t=t he was struck by the archaic melodies he heard 






































F issuing from the Cathedral tower during Festival 
+» " —————— _- | week: 
ae == | week 
4 +—_—__—_ _ = 
SS SS ST | MALCHAIR, 1730-75 
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. . 2 ——— _ 
Another old chorister of Gloucester Cathedral, | @)$:—S=e— JS oe 
i. John Stevens, sometime organist of Salisbury; Y° = = 
lathedral, seems to have been attracted by the . 
waint scale of bells and its musical possibilities. Ge ———- ——— == ==: 
Rall onie oe | Gp se te tee 
The happy inspiration of adopting different tempi | *— ——s ae — 
ems to have occurred to him, and eventually the 




















allowing clever melody found its home in the old === 2 SS = = SS: 
sey tower at Gloucester : —————— —— 


Dr. Jounx STEVENS, 1720-80. 
































These four chime-tunes have been played to 
many generations of Gloucester citizens, and are 
- a much appreciated and loved by them. Perhaps 

a ;_| == 2 et the writer of these notes on the chimes may relate 

sain - that some years ago, travelling in far-off New 
oon Zealand, he stayed at the house of some very 

—— +————- + }—$F | hospitable people, but who had never ‘ been home.’ 
a Se SS ee =t om asked to play some English tunes, the 
Chimes of Gloucester (amongst others) was played. 
¢| At the end an old white-haired servant came in 
and said to the host,‘ Oh, may I hear those chimes 
lagain? It is fifty-four years since I heard them in 
/my mother’s house in Gloucester.’ Needless to say 
|they were played again, and mutual inquiries 
, : | established the fact that ‘our old housekeeper is a 
" Ste, be said that the gallant attempt of|daughter of a former Gloucester Cathedral 
cn tevens to add to his melody by introducing | bell-ringer in the ’thirties.’ It is said that a tune or 
— re not altogether a success, the} a scent will bring long-forgotten faces and scenes 
a om of the chime-barrel being rather too | back to us all very vividly, and here was a homely 

: y for such delicate effects. | instance of it. 
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Those who have had to do with chimes and 
chime-barrels know how easily things go wrong, 
and the mechanism requires constant watching 
and careful handling. For some three years the 
chimes of Gloucester ‘played anyhow,’ and for 
a time there was a danger of the tunes being 
lost, or becoming unrecognisable. 

However, two cathedral organists of Gloucester, 
Dr. C. H. Lloyd and myself, were consulted 
and requested to put our version on paper 
for the Chapter archives, and one or two amusing 
interviews took place between us, and at last 
we have all put our pens to paper and vouched 
for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth of the melodies as they now stand. 
Next time any alteration or extension is contem- 
plated in the mechanism of these chimes, how 
great a thing it would be once more to restore 
that king of massive tunes ‘Christe Redemptor 
omnium’ to its original home in the tower of 
Gloucester Cathedral, not to the detriment of any 
of the present good tunes, but as an alternative 
tune to be played, say, on Sundays or other 
Festivals. A tune more suitable to the architectural 
grandeur of the Cathedral could not possibly 
be written, and it would be more than interesting 
to think how for centuries longer, in peace and 
war, ‘ Christe Redemptor’ may be heard floating up 
and down the Severn Valley by many a traveller 
as he approaches our old city of Gloucester. 

Modern musicians too have used these latter- 
day chime-tunes as themes for their compositions. 
Dr. C. H. Lloyd, Dr. Brewer, Dr. Hathaway, 
Mr. John E. West, and the present writer—all 
intimately connected with Gloucestershire by 
family ties—have written compositions wherein 
the familiar tunes appear treated in various ways 
by the composers. It is said that Dr. Wesley, too, 
would take the theme of one of the chime-tunes, 
and treat it as he alone could, as an extempore 
organ solo. The very few remaining people who 
heard Dr. Wesley do this, say: ‘ He left us simply 
breathless at the magnificence of his climaxes in 
treating these old chimes.’ Obviously they lend 
themselves to musical treatment in any form, either 
for the organ, pianoforte, or orchestra. 

It is said at Gloucester, though it seems now 
impossible to verify the statement, that Stephen 
Jeffries’s chime-tune used to be sung to secular 
words in praise of agricultural pursuits. It is 
quite possible that other musicians have taken 
these old-world melodies in hand, but as far as the 
writer of these notes aware none are now 
extant. 


is 


At the seventh annual general meeting of the British 
Musicians’ Society, held at the Bedford Head Hotel on 
Thursday, April 8, the hon. secretary pointed out the great 
work that had been done by the Samaritan Fund during the 


present crisis. No genuine case of distress had been refused, 


and the committee asked that all members of the profession 
would co-operate in this effort to relieve their poorer brothers 
and sisters by bringing genuine cases to the Society’s notice. 
All communications should be addressed to Mr. Leonard W. 
Pinches (hon. secretary), 21, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
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| Occasional Wotes, — 
ihe Bach 
| The coming visit of Sir Charles Stanford y= Da 
| United States deserves special mention, 4; 4 70stss 
invitation of Mr. C. Stoeckel (son of the first Drake report 1n 
of music at Yale University, where Dr, Hop, de aume 
Parker is now professor), the president of the Lites: at Music 
County Choral Union, he will conduct a sel, yo large 4 
from his own works at the Festival to be he, 
Norfolk (Conn.) the first week in June f.— Will M 
year the Union invites a distinguished compe sumber 0 
to direct his own works. Last year Sibeliys Mf othe Ed 
the guest. The orchestra engaged is the \q 
York Symphony. Mr. Harold Bauer is to j)@ Weare 














the solo in the new Pianoforte concerto in C mpdimia types 
by Sir Charles Stanford, which will be gives Associatic 
the first time: and Mr. Clarence Whitehil 3 i Tempera! 
sing two of the ‘Songs of Faith’ (Walt Whitgg, music an 
‘To the Soul’ and ‘Tears,’ and two Irish Songs, wih 
orchestra. Besides the foregoing the ‘Irish Symphoy 
will be performed. The first rehearsals will , @ ‘THE S 
New York on May 28 and 29. After the Fes 
Sir Charles will go to Boston to conduct his seve On a 
Symphony in D minor at the Boston Conservatim, ff English 1 
During his stay in the States, he will go to Yay Hilp some 
receive the degree which was voted to him some twee Corelli wi 
years or more ago with Richard Strauss, but whidle [jo set ey 
has been unable before now to go over to take Sr ff fom Calz 
Charles will be back in England about July 3 ‘ime an u 
English | 
ia Kipling’s well-known lines on te — 
TENOR AND . eo a MS. of P 
Basso Too, ™arine (that ‘sort of blooms be of rat 
cosmopolot, soldier and sailor tw composit 
naturally occur to us on reading of a recent wal Bi sien Py: 
achievement that must surely be unique Ati Onigines 
performance of ‘Elijah’ by the combined Cha nblished 
Societies of Taunton and Bridgewater at Tauntonm iy as ; 
March 18, Mr. Frederic Austin, owing to a violet samples 
cold, was unable to proceed with the role of t English, 
Prophet after the first few numbers. Mr. Frat mply on 
Webster, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, gallantly steppy 10 be sou: 
into the breach, sang the remainder of the bass par, himself te 
in addition to his own tenor solos, and sang 00 Bi y+ comn 
admirably too. This feat shows that, apart from Bp. the 
matter of vocal range, it is well for a singer tobea B aoe gay 
musician as well. - he applicabl 
We congratulate Dr. Brodsky (a Russian subject) oo 
his safe arrival in England after eight months set 9... Eng 
as a prisoner of war in Austria. He will now beable musical 
resume his duties at the Royal Manchester Colleget shra 
Music. His release was in response to a petition @ ineign 
musicians in the United States. We wish the smnentat 
successful petitioners would now do as much for Mr. walise 
Benjamin Dale and other English musicians who a composit 
interned in Germany. » Bol the pi 
One of the most gratifying features of the wint kt 
musical season has been the success of the operations aman 
of the Royal Choral Society. The policy of holding 2 which 
the concerts on Saturday afternoons, and of relying slaver’s ji 
upon works that the public are known to desire t0 ginet, 
hear, has been the chief factor in this happy achier aven in 
ment. We shall have more to say in our next numer i, simpl 
as to the Society and its doings. then the 
— ,, ducked | 
In our article on Mr. Mlynarski (p. 268) we on mract pla 
special reference to the series of concerts of Brits & piar 
music he is organizing. Other efforts to keep music *»prehen 
going deserve hearty recognition. The De S aplicit a 
concerts are stimulating audiences at the s™ q fee 
halls, and beyond and above this useful activity ther "The So 
jare the three concerts of British orchestral must  'c™ * 
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eee 
nounced for April 27, May 8 and 29. As we write 
the Bach-Beethoven-brahms Festival, organized by 
yr, Daniel Mayer and Mr. Verbrugghen, is in 
‘ooress. This important artistic event we shall 
‘ort in our next issue. Besides all this, there are 
ihe numerous concerts carried on by the Committee 
fr Music in War-time, which serve the musical needs 
if large audiences In camp and hospital. 





Will Mr. F. C. Tilney, who wrote in the February 


othe Editor ? 









We are compelled to hold over much matter already 
i type, including our reports of recent Musical 
Association lectures (Mr. Lennox Atkins on ‘ Equal 
Temperament ’ and Mr. Montagu-Nathan on ‘ Russian 
music and literature as expressions of Nationalism’). 


THE SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND,’ * 

Qn a few occasions tributes have been paid to 

English music or musicians by Continental colleagues. 
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In some cases they have been intentional, as when 


Corelli undertook a journey to England on purpose | 


o set eyes on Henry Purcell, and turned back again 
fom Calais on hearing of the master’s death. Another 
‘ime an unwitting compliment was paid to the same 
English composer, when the editors of the Bach- 
xsellschaft, discovering in Germany an unsigned 
MS. of Purcell’s Organ toccata in A, and seeing it to 
x of rarely high quality, included it among doubtful 


compositions of Bach himself, who was a boy of ten | 


when Purcell died ! The book called in French, ‘ Les 
Origines de la Musique de Clavier en Angleterre,’ 
published a few years ago, is a more important as 
well as a more graceful tribute than either of the 
examples cited. Its title, whether in French or 
English, is so far ambiguous that it can be taken to 
mply either that the origin of keyboard music is 
‘0 be sought in England, or that the author confines 
iimself to the history of English keyboard music with- 
wt committing himself to any opinion as to priority. 


plicable. The Belgian book has been accessible 
for three years; but with characteristic diffidence our 
tative musicians have virtually declined to believe 


musical world worth mentioning, beyond the useful 
and altruistic one of paying heavily for the services of 
oreign singers and players. Let us hope the 
presentation in English will enable Englishmen to 
alise what a treasure they possess in the old 
‘ompositions for the instrument which is the forerunner 
of the pianoforte. 

As we are slow to believe in the originality of the 
td English composers, so we are apt to hug our 
snorance of the distinctions between the instruments 
a which strings are the sound-medium and keys the 
ilayer’s immediate implement. The names virginal, 
Pmet, and harpsichord are often complacently 
fen in provincial museums and private houses to 
% simpler and older forms of the pianoforte, and even 
"ten the leading characteristic,—that these three are 
lucked by quill or leather plectra,—is grasped, the 
"act places of the clavichord and its direct descendant, 
% pianoforte, in the genealogy are but dimly 
prehended. M. Ch. van den Borren is admirably 
“plicit and concise in é 
**The Sourc C fev} } . nd.” by Charle nde 
tre. Translated from the French by. Jones E, Matthews Novello 









(7s. net.) 


samber of the J/usica/ Times, kindly send his address | 


But the scope and contents of the work show that the | 
nore flattering of the two interpretations is strictly | 


that England has ever performed any function in the | 


his opening chapters on the} 





instrument for which Byrd, Bull, Gibbons, and the 
rest wrote, and he shows a remarkable familiarity with 


English musical terminology. Of course it is no new 
discovery that the very early English composers, down 
to the 11th century, were in advance of those on 
the Continent, but even after the researches of Prof. 
Johannes Wolf and Mr. Wooldridge, M. van den 
Borren finds much to tell us concerning these 
‘primitives.’ It is very curious that a gap of nearly 
two centuries should have to be admitted, so far as 
keyboard music is concerned, between these old 
composers and the splendid galaxy of the Elizabethan 
| masters, a gap which is at present filled by no 
| important name but that of Hugh Ashton, even though 
| Nagel, Wolf and others have spent much labour on 
| the early history of English music. Some pieces by 
Ashton are to be found in Stafford Smith’s ‘ Musica 
Antiqua,’ a well-known collection which, it startles one 
to read, ‘has become almost impossible to meet with.’ 
This slight reference brings before our minds some of 
the difficulties with which the foreign author must 
|have been confronted. No fewer than twenty-four 
|MS. collections of virginal music are enumerated, 
| some four or five of which are of considerable extent, 
while all, or nearly all, date from the time of 
the compositions they contain. The largest collection, 
as well as the most easily accessible, is of course the 
one now known as the ‘Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ 
(formerly and quite wrongly called ‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book’), which was printed in its entirety 
|some years ago. Thiscollection forms the foundation 
of M. van den Borren’s elaborate and _ scientific 
|analysis of the various characteristics of the key- 
board music of those spacious days. A curious little 
| addition to the history of the collection is made in 
a footnote to the effect that Giles Farnaby, who is 
largely represented in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Book,’ was a 
Cornishman, and that therefore Francis Tregian, 
whose name is closely identified with the compilation, 
would be specially interested in works by a native of 
Tregian’s own county. One of the most attractive 
parts of the book, and one which deals with a 
peculiarity fraught with great historical importance, 
is on ‘ Virginalistic figuration,’ in which are traced the 
beginnings of the art that is sometimes called musical 
‘embroidery.’ On the influence of the modes, on 
frequent instances of false relations, and on a host of 
kindred subjects, the author is splendidly clear, and he 
has been lucky to obtain a translator to whom the 
English and French technical terms are equally 
| well-known. Here and there, but very seldom, are 
statements of doubtful accuracy, as when it is implied 
that ‘ Orlando’ Gibbons and ‘ Ferdinando’ Richardson 
were Italianised names. These were beyond all 
reasonable doubt the names given in that form to the 
| owners, and not at all like the change of Cooper into 
| Coperario at a slightly later date. That an organ with 
| one row of keys and no pedals could not bring out the 
long-held notes of a plainsong against the rapid 
| figuration with which some of the old writers surround 
| it, is simply not the case, as this is precisely one of 
| the things which such an organ could do effectively. 
|The tiresome custom of the ‘Solfége’ as taught in 
French schools and churches (with the syllables ‘ut, 
re, mi, &c.’ attached unalterably to the notes C, D, E, 
&c.) makes it necessary for M. van den Borren to go 
| into the principles of solmisation with an amount of 
| detail that is hardly needed in a country where the 
tonic sol-fa system is so well known. This is a passage 
|which a translator might have been excused for 
| modifying to some extent, if only by the addition of a 
| footnote pointing out that the tonic sol-fa system is 
‘only a revival of the old solmisation. It should 
|have been possible to ascertain the reading of the 
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MS. in regard to a point concerning the use of 
double-bars, a point which is at present left in doubt 
in a footnote on page 188. As a matter of fact, the 
published version of the piece referred to (a Fantasia 
by Byrd), agrees exactly with the arrangement of 
the MS. 

The book is indispensable for the study of the 




















































music it analyses, and it is so thorough and so well 
translated that it is sure to send many students to 
the virginal collections that are already accessible, | 


contents of one or other of the less extensive | 
manuscript collections. 


THE LATE JULES ECORCHEVILLE AND 
HIS UNDERTAKINGS. 

It is estimated that three-fourths of the Parisian 
journalists have been swept into the net of war, by} 
mobilization or actual despatch to the front. News 
reached this country five weeks after the event, that 
Jules Ecorcheville, who may be described as for some 
years past the centre of French musical journalism 
and various associated activities, was killed in action 
on February 19,1915. Born at Paris on March 18, 
1872, he was only forty-two at his death. At first 
engaged in business, he later severed his active 
connection therewith, and led the life of a man of 
means absorbed in music on its literary side. He had 
taken music-lessons from César Franck between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen. When about thirty-two 
he went to Leipsic, and studied there literature and 
art-history. He also learned there to talk German 
fluently, a useful accomplishment not universal among 
Parisians. At the age of thirty-four (1906) he took 
the degree of Docteur és Lettres at Paris. About 
this time he published papers as follows: ‘De Lully 
a Rameau’ (1906), ‘ Corneille et la musique’ (1906), 
‘Un manuscrit du XVII* siécle dans la Bibliothéque 
de Cassel’ (1906), ‘Actes d’état civil des musiciens 
insinués au Chatelet de Paris de 1539 & 1650’ (1907). 

The International Musical Society had been founded 
at Berlin in 1899, but though there was a nominal 
French Section under the veteran Lionel Dauriac, 
this had only a handful of members. In 1904 
Ecorcheville threw himself into the task of making 
the Section a reality, and being active-minded sought 
varied means to his end. During two years, 1905 and 
1906, a monthly musical paper was running at Paris, 
the Mercure Musical, edited by Louis Laloy and 
Jean Marnold. At the Basle Congress of the Society 
(September 24-27, 1906) Ecorcheville proposed that 
this magazine should be developed as a closer imita- 
tion of the Society’s central publications, and be 
affiliated to the Society as the organ of the French 
Section. The details of what resulted are known only 
to few, and call for record ; partly in the interests of 
the future historian, if such there be, of the Inter- 
national Musical Society, but mainly because the 
continuance of the Society now necessarily brings 
with it a consideration, in one direction or the other, 
of the principles of co-operation, federation, &c., 
involved in the French action. In dynamics 
a revolving body sets up at once centrifugal action, | 
only restrained by counter-force. In joint inter- 
national undertakings there is a perpetual tendency to 
revert to separatism, only restrained by a correctly | 
framed constitution and watchful administration. | 
Ecorcheville proposed that all French matter should | 
be thrown out of the Society’s central polyglot 
publications, the Society paying over to Paris a 
specified lump sum equal to more than 25 per cent. of 
the total subscriptions as then standing, and members 
of the Society all over the world receiving the French 


and perhaps encourage the publication of the | 


magazine free. Broadly speaking, there was q 
deal to be said for this proposal ; Members yep 
already getting their central publications unde » 
separate covers, and to them the additionaj thy 
would have made but little difference. However, 
suggestion was too revolutionary a subversal Of th 
Society’s statutory scheme, which was based essen), 
on polyglot central matter. Moreover the 


| publishers, who held the contract and bore the rig, 


the Society, were not prepared to make sug , 
extensive and indeed unbusiness-like sacrifice. The 
proposal was rejected. As it turned out this g 
unfortunate, for Ecorcheville then took the bit betne 
his teeth, and carried out his plan independeny 
that is to say, he assimilated the Jercure tp } 
central publications, and entitled it the Organ of 
French Section of the Society, but he let % 
international members outside France to recip 
nothing at all from France. That this was liteay 
secession and a breaking away from the mz 
co-operative publicational principle of the Society 
obvious. That it was permitted, without exp 
any conditions, which would have been rej 
conceded, was due to a newly arisen weakness, ify 
impotence, in the central control of the Soy 
hereafter to be mentioned. Personally Ecorche&: 
did his best to make amends by continuing form 
years to contribute short book-reviews to the cen 
publications; but charity begins at home, a 
this could not last. The Society’s _ publicatis 
soon became almost wholly German, tempered by: 
little English. French, the best international langug 
of all, dropped out. The English Section ta 
stepped into the breach, in the interests of tt 
international members ; and by their efforts a fom 
agreement was made on December 14, 19), a 
published in the Society’s Journal, under which & 
French, in return for borrowing the name and inters 
of the Society, and to reduce the effect of ther 
separatist action, gave to the Society’s central edits 
the right to reproduce, as if contributed to themsel, 
any matter appearing in the Sectional publicatm, 
This plan was already in force on the ground mer) 
of mutual convenience between the old-establisie 
‘Musical Association’ of London and the Socey 
Thereby authors got a wider circulation, and t 
Society got more English matter. The justice of t 
plan applied to the French case was obvious and at 
disputed. But here came in the grave fault a 
defect of the Society. In 1904 the central conte 
had been taken from Berlin to Leipsic. To oe 
this and to disarm objection, the executive by a new] 
made rule handed over the whole of the editont 
arrangements to what was, owing to its position ase 
constitution, a phantom committee ; to such commit 
was entrusted the making of all editorial appointmels 
and the entire control of the publications. Hor 
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fact that in the ten years of its existence the committe 
did not make a single appointment or exercise 4 sing 
act of control. The organization was unprecedentt? 
in the history of journalistic literary undertakings 
As a net result, infer alia, the central publications gt 
away from their original aim and became almost 
exclusively antiquarian. The English Section cea 
lessly protested, against machinery and results 4 % 
and here also offered a practical compromis¢;'" 
without avail. As regards the Frenc 


editors were under the orders of no one, and neglect 


the agreement put into their hands ; not a line ™ 


the extremely interesting French Sectional — 
publications  F October § 


was ever reproduced in the central 
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=] have complained that whereas under the 1907 
ment a machine with a safety-valve had been 
vided, the Society’s German editors—from whatever 
ve, but probably only because there was no one to 


ti ge “ 
wide them or indicate a policy—deliberately sat upon 


the safety-valve. 
Ecorcheville developed the Mercure in 1906 as 
shown, and became along with Laloy its director- 
witor. In May, 1909, he founded at Paris, as a sort of 
qusical club without a club-house, the Société 
Francaise des Amis de la Musique, with some analogy 
ithe Viennese Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (1813 
iodate) ; and the Afercure became the organ of this 
Society also. In that year Laloy was called away to 
other journalism, the printing was transferred to the 
Sainte Catherine Press at Bruges (at this moment a 
German arsenal), and the title became Revue 
Musicale, S. J. M. In January, 1912, Ecorcheville 
absorbed J. L. J. Combarieu’s Revue Musicale 
thistoire et de critique, and in July, 1913, the 
Courrier Musical. The Revue Musicale, S. I. M. 
has contained a judicious mixture of the historical and 
modern aspects, has borne the impress of concentrated 
ditorial control, and has exhibited never-failing Gallic 
verve. Its last number (for the time being) was in 
May, 1914. In March, 1915, it appeared in sheet-form 
Paris, Dangon), with curtailed contents, but expressing 
adetermination that none of the associated projects 
should die. 
Ecorcheville’sown monographs scattered through the 
tighty-three numbers of the Revue are of considerable 
permanent value. But since August, 1909, from which 
date it was printed in Belgium, this monthly publica- 
tion of 100 pages has had no monthly ‘contents,’ 
and only a very imperfect yearly one. The following 
list of Ecorcheville’s monographs in the Revue may 
therefore form a useful record: ‘La Musique dans 
les Sociétés Savantes de France’ (February, 1907) ; 
‘la Schola Cantorum et le Style de Bach’ (April, 
1907); ‘Les Textes de Musique ancienne et leurs 
Rééditions Modernes’ (June, 1907); ‘Wagner et 
l'Université? (September, 1907); ‘Un Mariage 
Grégorien’ (January, 1908); ‘ Le Luth et sa Musique’ 
February, 1908) ; ‘Deux Livres de Romain Rolland’ 
August, 1908); ‘La Société Gluck’ (August- 
September, 1909); ‘Le Professeur Hugo Riemann’ 





October, 1909); ‘A Saint-Wandrille’ (October, 
1909); ‘La Musique des Rois d’Angleterre’ 
November, 1909); ‘Le Quatuor & Cordes de 


Théodore Dubois’ (February, 1910) ; ‘Te Deum de 
Berlioz’ (February, 1910); ‘Le Dogme en Musique’ 
June, 1910); ‘Un Probléme de Bibliographie’ (June, 
igo) ; “Collection des Maitres de la Musique’ (July, 
i910); ‘La Commission du Corpus Scriptorum de 
Musica Medii Aevi ’ (December, 1910) ; ‘Le Probléme 
ies Omements dans la Musique’ (January, 1911); 
Pierre Aubry’ (January, 1911) ; ‘ Erik Satie’ (March, 
911); ‘Lully Gentilhomme et sa Descendance’ (May, 
911); “Le fils de Lully’ (June, 1911) ; ‘ Les filles de 
ually’ (July, 1911) ; ‘Le Congrés de Londres’ (July, 
tt); ‘Charles Malherbe’ (November, 1911); ‘Un 
Quintette de Fanelli’ (April, 1912) ; ‘Une Séance de 
with’ (May, 1912); ‘La Vie des Sons’ (September- 
detober, 1912); ‘Une Romance Chantée pas 
“ous XVII.’ (January, 1913) : ‘ Une Mélodie Inédite 
e Richard Wagner’ (May,1913); ‘Le Futurisme ou 
- Bruit dans la Musique’ (December, 1913); ‘La 
torlane’ (April, 1914). 
Ecorcheville was in succession treasurer and vice- 
Fruent of the French Section of the International 
susical Society. Charles Malherbe having died on 
ober 8, 1911, Ecorcheville was on November 14, 
SU, elected Sectional president in his place. In 


acted for two biennial terms as general-president of 
the whole Society, Ecorcheville was elected to that 
office : partly on the principle of showing attention to 
different nations in turn, and partly with a view to 
the approaching Paris Congress of 1914. Here also 
an aspect of the Paris Congress, in connection with 
the Society which lent to the Congress its name, 
prestige, and international organization, calls for 
candid record. The London Congress of 1911 
(Report volume published by Messrs. Novello & Co. 
in 1912) frankly exploited the Society’s name and 
influence, but gave a valid guid fro guo; no one who 
was not a member of the Society could read a paper 
(and even then there were eighty-two papers), and 
foreign members were treated with an exclusive, 
well-advertised and lavish hospitality, in which even 
the British Government took a part. As a consequence 
222 new members came into the Society on that 
occasion. The Paris Congress of 1914 equally 
exploited the Society, but with little or no regard to 
the Society’s general interests ; everyone inside or 
outside the Society was free to read a paper, and, 
though it would be churlish to depreciate the 
hospitality exhibited, yet the Society’s members 
certainly had no preferential share therein, and 
advertisement of the same was late and scanty. Asa 
consequence, not one new member can be traced to 
the Paris Congress. Ecorcheville, personally amiable 
and generous, no doubt regretted proceedings of 
the local Congress Committee which he had little 
power to control. The Paris Congress was reported 
in the Musical Times of July and August, 1914. 
Ecorcheville had the satisfaction of offering to the 
notice of the Congress the eighth and last volume of 
the ofus magnum of his industry, the published 
abstract Thematic Catalogue of old music printed 
and manuscript, along with books on music, down to 
1750, contained in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Group 
V_ of the ‘Imprimés’). The General Catalogue, 
begun in 1897, ignored music, and the Académie des 
Beaux Arts subsidised the printing of this special 
project. The work (published by Terquem, Paris) gives 
10,000 thematic quotations, contains some facsimiles, 
and shows the last word in condensation. 

Finally, with regard to Ecorcheville’s various 
publicational undertakings, it is to be noted that, 

having once assumed the name of the International 
Musical Society, he stopped at nothing in using it. The 
Revue is known in Franceas the‘ S. /. J/ only. Nearly 
every book published by a member of the French 

Section has been adopted, and announced as the 

official publication of the Section. So even the great 

Library Catalogue just mentioned. Yet financially or 

administratively the Section has had nothing to do 

with any of these things. Sober and literal England 

finds it difficult to fit them into th vir exact place in a 

co-operative Society. In Ecorcheville’s own way no 

doubt they stimulated membership within France. 

From the general point of view of the Society, they 

may probably be described as having been non- 

descript but not inefficacious. 

Jules Ecorcheville was called to the colours at the 

outset of the war, served as lieutenant in the 130th 

Regiment of Infantry, and was as ardent a soldier as 

he was a /ittérateur and art-propagandist. Already 

at the battle of the Aisne on September 13, 1914, he 

was wounded and mentioned in despatches, but he 

returned to the front. He died on February 19, 1915, 

at the head of his company, on the return from an 

offensive reconnaissance, near the Suippe, a tributary 

of the Aisne. It is reported that his last words were 

a cry to his men: ‘Pour moi c'est fini ; pour vous, 

faites votre devoir.’ So died this gallant man, good 

friend, zealous soul, indomitable worker. His work 





‘eptember, 1912, after Sir Alexander Mackenzie had 





and the impetus of his projects remain. 
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A colleague of the late musician writes : They have neither the dramatic intensity of the ‘Dis, 

By the death of Jules Ecorcheville the International | Sonata, nor the coquettish airs of a Couperin, hy. 
Musical Society loses an ideal president, and the world of | kind of open-air freshness, a dignified yet dane 
music a man of remarkable versatility. His erudition and | homely pathos, which stamp them through and thro 
industry are sufficiently vouched for by his monumental} with an individuality of their own. | Propose 
catalogue of musical MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale, his| consider first—very briefly—certain aspects re 
publication of the French Suites from the Cassel Library,} Sonata by John Collett, one of the many unkns. 
and his organization of the ‘Commission du Luth. The! English composers of the 18th century. [t ed r 







ges of S./. 4. show his abilities jot ist and critic of | : A : < 
pages € S.7.M. — h © _ . a jo aon og ( . ic of |into three parts, of which the first and third ned 
rn music. Alwa) indiy in is jucgments, 4 ada . 1: ae | 
poegee - es 4 ~ ae oe ee | lively character, while the middle movement—a |» 






sure sense of what was vital in music, and his ready wit and efensen th htfal tye ants 7 ie i 
: ; ( oughtft e ovides Ee 
urbane style deprived his censures of all malice. In private | — ughttul ty} P des the needful co 


life he was a man of the world, faultlessly dressed, exquisite | rhe opening bars of the Sonata pro laim at once ; 
in hospitality, charming as only a Frenchman can be. But | PEW style, a perspective utterly different from the usy 
although he was determined to make the Congress of 1914 a | W e find here the grace of a Couperin gavotte coup) 
social success, and S. /. AZ. a fashionable review, as| With the sprightly air of the country dance, Baty 
typified by the amusingly modern decorations of his office in| tempered now and then by short phrases of exquisig 
the Rue de la Boetie, he was completely free from the|tenderness. It sparkles in trill and grace-notes yy 
disagreeable qualities which a lesser man might have shown like the obvious diamond—a simile more fitted tp te 
in his place. His unselfish and sunny disposition, his | Variations of Tartini’s ‘Trillo del Diavoloty 
unfailing tact, and a sense f humour that endeared him | rather like rain pierc ed by a ray of sunshine. - 
peculiarly to his English friends, smoothed over all difficult | Tartini Variations the object of the trills is 
situations. People might disagree with him, but it was | material and obvious : in fact one may be 
impossible to quarrel with him, for he never considered his ical : 7 aie age 2 on Reger ses Pas hi 
own interests, but only those of music and especially those | OU m whether the SS eee ee 
of ‘la musicologie.’ |b the repetition of the same trick. In Colle: 
, Sonata every trill comes suddenly and unexpecteé 
| adding light and brilliancy. The close of the mor 














caress . » ’ — 7 | > -arvec of ti ¢ it 1 y net hone 
OLD ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC* ment deserves attention as it 1s one of the most hay 
|examples of the sense of end being implied by thevey 

By F. BONAVIA. nature of the melody, and not by the dominant 





platitude. The middle section has much charm 
| recalls faintly the mood—though not the notes—o 
| fine introduction to the last part of Handel's ms 
| popular Violin sonata. The third movement is que 





There can be no doubt that the want of interest 
shown in the past for old English music has done 
much harm to the good name of English music here 
and abroad. If old English music had received the | than the first—less sparkling and perhaps more tende 
consideration which was its due in the last century, but, on the whole, hardly equal to the rest. 
the superstition which condemned a whole nation as | The Senate st Thnees Vincent opens with exe 
*un-musical’ could have hardly taken deep root. At} PM r netostet hich in a d liatel 7 ol theated . 
the present time, when English musicians have ee ne ae ee — 
succeeded in establishing once for all their just claims | of the listener. It has a haunting beaut) a 
to consideration, a knowledge of their countrymen’s | T™@ms with us when much else sng forgotten. = 
achievements in the past would be beneficial in every | had a special gift for such phrases. Like Vacs 
way, and perhaps give courage to some young com- | felt no need to get in his stride as it were, Te 
poser at the critical moment when the trials of a but | P¢?t-Up feeling welled out at the — prec 
too often precarious calling may test too severely the | the tenderness of the melody, in the dignity of th 
faith he ought to have in his mission. Vocal music is | ©XPTESS!0N, there ee something that recalls Tart, 
of course not in question now. Vocal music can nie ile 'y be lasting » sng J of Pr 
handed down from one generation to another. | ose sqpedibns ‘eo i ae by : en sad 
Possibly we still hear in some country villages the |®4™monic system, bound by a limited concept he: 
very melodies people sang to while away the ennui of a, !0T™ they have the power to move us because tet 
long journey by water when time was less urgent than | ©XPresston Is as deep as it is sincere. Se 
it is to-day, and the broad Thames carried visitors | The: — — at vee and ee hap 

1e poetic machinery of Virgil may om S 


from one part of the town to another. The compe-|. } f Shelley se > generations 
titive festival moreover has been an efficient means of | 'ferior to that of Shelley, yet as many ae 
have repeated with the same emotion Sunt /acrym 


making choral bodies acquainted with the beauty and | Boe os wil earl 
wealth of old English music. | rerum, et mentem tee 1a fangunt osu Rey . 
Instrumental music, and violin music in particular, | moved by a line of Shelley. Certainly —_ 
has been less fortunate. ‘The fact is rather remarkable, |C4"_ stand by the side of this Vincent r~ - 
for the repertory of violinists is exceedingly limited. | suffering in the comparison. ‘The rest of 7 = 
Old music for many violinists means—apart from |does not disappoint the expectations arouse au 
Bach—three Sonatas from Tartini, one of Handel, and | first part, and this is perhaps all that hems 
Leonard’s peptonized version of Corelli’s ‘La Folia.’ | reasonably hope for. rhe borg a single 
Shorter pieces by Martini and Couperin have been | Humphries sages _less beautifu 4 Vierent vet 
patronised at times by various performers, without | S€Ct!on rer the best of Collett wage it is paar 
however gaining a well-defined position. Now in aj © the whole it is inferior to neither, he ; e high 
collection of old violin sonatas by English composers perfectly balanced in every part, and “4 Tr 
published not very long ago, there are at least three level is maintained from beginning eens 1 
examples the extraordinary beauty of which is bound It seems almost incredible that three such “- 
to be recognized sooner or later. Different as in many | should have been allowed to lie so long forgotte 
ways these are from the French and Italian work of| The only explanation one can offer is that they = 
the same period, it is impossible to read them without apparently too easy to tempt the accomplished play 
perceiving qualities of an exceptionally high order. | while nothing but the best playing will do them jist 
. Their compass is that of the oboe rather than that Me 
Old English Violin M edited by Alfred Moffat (fourteen| the violin. Yet they require absolutely faultless 
ara) ihe Joun Collett Sonata in A minor is No. 5 ; the & nats | finished playing. The interpretation, the phrasing, 
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l Thomas V ent (a A minor) is No. 4: and the Sonata ° 4 4 
ninor by Jol beies is 0. 23. vello & Co., Ltd. "| the warmth of certain phrases, the peculiar elegant 
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f s—these ought 
on adventure. Surely there must be English 
slinists who can see and feel as these—their artistic 
ancestors—Saw and felt. No one could wish that 
modern music should be 

sid, but there must be room for both. 
has attained 
hese 18th century 
yen without loss. 
mlimited wea 
composer 
enderness 0 
oefer Wagner to 


men. 


f the 18th century is lost to us. 


fore Beethoven. ‘Phyllis’ and ‘ Margot’ have both 


en worthily celebrated. 


should not misunderstand them, nor exalt the one at 
the expense of the other. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
IN PARIS, AND ITS CHOIR. 
By E. H. WitttAmMs ASHMAN. 


When in the later ’sixties the great tide of American 
isitors in Europe who make Paris their headquarters 
gan to grow very large, it was felt that some 
ovision ought to be made for their spiritual needs, 
md regular services were started by American 
lergymen in hotels. Later on a building was acquired 
athe Rue Marbeuf, and, finally, under the care of Dr. 
.B. Morgan, a man singularly gifted for such a work, 
he present magnificent church in the Avenue de 
Alma was built, to prove a great boon to American 
churchmen, sensitive to the peculiar charm of the 
liturgy of the Church in America and to a public 
worship reverent and dignified with the music 
cording to the best traditions of the Anglican 
Jommunion. 

The church, with its lofty spire, is one of the land- 
narks of Paris, and is considered by many to be 
seorge Street's happiest inspiration. It is in the 
farly English style, with all its characteristic light 
ind shade, and, being the seat of the Bishop in charge 


vathedral type of service which has been maintained in 
‘since its consecration. ‘The windows form a unique 
enes illustrating the Te Deum, and those in the 
‘ower Porch the Venite. They have always been to 
he writer an emblem of the part music has taken in 
te worship of the church—not, as it were, an external 
mmamentation, but an essential part of the whole. 
The organ is placed in a loft at the south side of the 
‘hancel, and is a fine example of Messrs. Cavaillé Col’s 
ood work. Compared with English organs, it is 


eds which have the quality, rare enough of its kind, 
tbeing always in tune. Like many French organs, 
‘mechanical contrivances are not its strongest point, 
ut this is redeemed by its beauty of tone. 

Such a church, and with such opportunities, called 
ae adequate music in its services. For the men 
“re is always ample material to call upon from 
‘ious students of music in Paris. But the question 
tboys was harder to solve, as the British Embassy 
4urch exhausted the material at hand in the shape of 
ays of British residents in Paris. So, to secure a 
‘atinual supply of good voices, the bold step was 
uken of establishing a Choir School. 

The choir consists of sixteen boys—twelve soprani 
ad four altos, with four tenors and four basses, and 
Controlled by the organist-choirmaster under the 








Grection of the 


to interest performers with a/| 


The essential point is that | 
hose whose duty it is to introduce them to the public 


f the European churches, it is well adapted to the| 


cking in rich diapason, but it has very beautiful | 


The first sixteen boys were gathered together in 
London in 1885, and were trained there in the Psalter, 
the Responses, and the general grounding of efficient 
|choir work. The copies of the earlier works, in what 


sacrificed for the sake of the! has grown to be a large and representative collection 
Modern music 
to something utterly beyond the ken of| choirmaster sought a good tradition. 
But the gain has not/anthems are marked with references to renderings 
Strength, power, and an almost| heard at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other churches in 
Ith of colour are the domain of the| London which I shall not mention by name lest any 
of the present day, but the delicate|should feel sorry at not having had a part in the 
i We may 
Beethoven, and Debussy to both,|appreciative, but they contain also many shrewd 
ut let us acknowledge that there was music even | criticisms. The markings for practice are just such, I 


what care the 
Services and 


of Anglican music, show with 


|making of the tradition. The markings are often 


fancy, as would delight the soul of Dr. Coward. 

For a time the boys were splendidly prepared 
|before coming out to Paris by the choirmaster of a 
! well-known West-End church, but with the tradition 
| established, the two or three new boys needed 
|annually were selected by the agent in London and 
received their full training here. One thing was 
anathema from the first, and that was the so-called 
‘Anglican thump,’ so hard to avoid unless people 
really sing, and where those pearls among choristers— 
leaders with a sense of rhythm—are lacking. 

The boys are trained on classical lines, and very 
soon such niceties as the ‘coup de glotte’ all 
unconsciously become no mystery to them, even if the 
younger boys do not know the term for a long time 
after they have full control of their voices. One 
always feels sorry, however, for the singer who 
hears of the ‘shock of the glottis’ in its poor English 
form before he has learned to make the adjustment 
subconsciously. Here is a chance for anyone with a 
sense of appropriate terminology ; for as it stands the 
term tends to terrify rather than to help. 

In return for their services the boys receive board 
and lodging, and first-rate preparatory school education 
|in the Choir School free of charge. They sing at one 
of the daily services only. There has never been any 
serious illness in the School since its foundation, and 
| the best medical attention possible is included in the 
| terms of the agreement made by the Rector and Vestry 
| with the parents of the boys. 
| The Choir School is situated in a large, roomy old 
| house at Passy, one of the best and healthiest quarters 
|ot Paris, lying high above the Seine, with the Bois de 
| Boulogne, where the boys play football and cricket, 
}near at hand. It is within easy walking distance of 
lthe church, and it has, what becomes daily rarer in 
| Paris, a garden. 

Of course such a choir is only maintained at a large 
annual cost—about £2,000 ; and many people could 
be found to express all the usual Philistine questions 
as to whether the money could not be better expended 
in other directions. But the church has always been 
content with the sentiment of Milton when he wrote of 
King’s Chapel at Cambridge : 

* Give all thou canst ; High heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more.’ 
for it looks on the education and care 
as part of its ministry, and as a work 
doing. And the records of old boys justify this 
attitude. There are many out here now fighting for 
honour and freedom, and happy while serving their 
King and country to be also helping that fair France 
they learned to love while its guests. 

Several old boys are doing good work in England 
as priests, some are singing in representative choirs, 
others are organists in London and elsewhere, and 
others are interpreters or in good commercial positions 
owing to their intimate knowledge of French. There 
is a resident French professor at the School, and 
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well worth 
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One old boy came out to Paris in the entourage of 
His Majesty on his visit to the President a few months 
before war broke out. On that occasion a represen- 
tative French committee paid the boys the well- 
deserved compliment of asking them to sing ‘God 
save the King’ on their Majesties’ visit to the Louvre. 
It must have been a revelation of the possibilities of 
the National Anthem to some of the English people 
there as well as to the French, particularly to those 
who had heard the admirable if astonishing efforts of 
the chorus from the Grand Opéra the day before. A 
leading French paper paid the boys an unconscious 
compliment in saying ‘A boy with a voice that was 
“une splendeur” sang “ God save the King.”’ It has 
been a characteristic of the training to get an evenly 
balanced tone. 

At the beginning of the War the Precentor, who is 
also headmaster of the School, was on a holiday in 
Germany, and being a British subject was detained 
there for nearly four months. The boys, with the 
threatened German advance, were sent back home to 
England in August. Happily the German menace to 
Paris is now a thing of the past, and all are confidently 
awaiting the invader’s expulsion from France. In the 
meantime, Paris is as safe as any capital of the 
belligerent countries, and it is hoped soon to reopen 
the School. Some eight of the choral scholarships 
will be vacant, and all those who have boys—or 
know of gentlemanly boys with really good voices— 
and would like them to compete, should apply to the 
Reverend The Precentor, Eglise de la Sainte Trinité, 
23 Avenue de l’Alma, Paris, who will send a 
prospectus and all details as to an approaching 
audition in London. 

The advantages of the School will, if anything, be 
intensified after the War. The expression and 
interpretation of the rich stores of Anglican music are 
a revelation to the French of the artistic side of 
Anglo-Saxons, and no people are more susceptible to 
the significance of any form of art and, one would 
say, culture, had not the word been so cruelly and 
unfortunately branded; and more and more the 
practical knowledge of French will be an accomplish- 
ment valuable to Englishmen. 


THE ‘CHRISTMAS ORATORIO’ IN 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


On April 10, a performance of Bach’s ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’ in Worcester Cathedral had features of 
particular interest. The great choir of 725 voices 
filled the north and south transepts, and was drawn 
from Worcester, Newland, Kidderminster, Redditch, 
Wribbenhall, Astley, Hartlebury, Hagley, Pershore, 
Croome, Colwall, Norton, Glenbrooke, Bushley, Stoke, 
Powick, and Eastwood Bank. For the most part these 
are village choirs, and the fact is notable as evidence of 
what can be done with such material. In a normal 
year the activities of this great body of singers would 
have been directed upon preparation for the annual 
Competition Festival. To have brought it together 
to perform one of the masterpieces of choral music is 
not only an achievement in itself, but proof—if at this 
late hour proof be required—of the solid foundation of 
technique and musical appreciation which the 
Competition Festivals have laid. 

Of particular significance was the ‘arrangement’ of 
the oratorio which Mr. Ivor Atkins adopted for the 
occasion. Written originally for performance in six 
sections,—on the three days of the Christmas festival, 
New Year’s Day and the Sunday thereafter, and the 
Epiphany—the work, on the rare occasions when it 
is performed in this country, has been wont to be 
































a 
given in a concentrated form, with a view to assem) 
its ‘ favourite ’ arias, choruses, and chorales jp th 
compass. That object, no doubt, is attained but ees o 
by endangering the deeper purpose which Badic mee 
in view and by sacrificing the dramatic intensn sso ag 
with which he designed the story to be upg: Hymnal 
within each section. But, as Schweitzer has Poin Dr. C. 
out, the long and detached arias, their beep fy and Cc 
notwithstanding, may be omitted without any rg, ort 
leaving a mere torso. It is also relative, that even» rewineds 
of them was adapted from secular cantatas, ang ys, § 9 . 
less convincing in the oratorio than in its Ogi oa 
secular context. Mr. Atkins’s experiment triumpha Serael 
confirms Schweitzer’s judgment. The Concent + forth 
performance of rapidly alternating chorus, reg emission 
and chorale took only seventy-five minutes prise tl 
Christmas story was unfolded vividly, and 4 d thet 
chorales acquired a deeper devotional “significa Hymnal 
in their closer concord with it. The only ara sa 
was the beautiful ‘Slumber, beloved’ (No. 19), By Mend 
very properly, and with impressive effect, it x § 8 
transposed from its accustomed position to a pa: 24, and 
“a I a as es . = & directior 
between Nos. 30 and 33. There it was particulary hae 
satisfying and relative. _o_ 
The performance was extraordinarily vivid, revery, | Stain 
and impressive. The choir had been most carhjy § London 
rehearsed in sections by the local conductors fy § 2% 
only one ensemble rehearsal was possible inte Bat ¢} 
Cathedral, though the committee, in accordance wh ff «Cyucif 
its usual plan, had appointed a visiting conductors & soloists 
attend the various centres to co-ordinate the inter § A. J. | 
tion. This year the post was filled by Mr. GS § Regime 
Chignell. The choir sang with a volume of tue § Lane, t 
which its numbers might have been expected » 1 
produce, but also with a flexibility and responsivens a, 
that were surprising. A trio of trumpets ai Xl at 
timpani added brilliance to the choruses. Tk §” 
soloists, Mr. John F. Adams and Mr. Fredenk § Stain 
Lightowler (a lay-clerk of the Cathedral), me choir of 
excellent. Special mention must be made of te — 
beautiful singing of ‘Slumber, beloved, by t& Mr. G. 
Cathedral choristers. Mr. Edgar F. Day fulllki § at s 
an arduous duty at the organ most efficiently, ad § ‘Stabat 
Mr. Atkins conducted a performance which is lity | soloists 
to stimulate imitators, and which he himself, it may §} Baker, 
hoped, will repeat. He has done nothing less tha § organis 
confer on a somewhat neglected masterpiece a § pans 
fresh opportunity to be heard and studied, ands, | 
method of performing it overcomes the conditis fg.) 
which prohibited familiarity with the oratorio 01 Bf girectio 
larger dimensions. 
At § 
_ = Gaul’s 
accor 
Church and Organ Musi. F 
At | 
*Requic 
A REMARKABLE RECORD. of anime 
Mr. Edward Colby Evans, a member of Christ Chat 
Choir, the daughter church of St. David's, Carmarthes, Att 
has achieved a remarkable record. He joined the Engi Wesley 
choir in 1855, and has therefore completed si fj Judgme 
years of valuable service, first as a treble soloist #° 9 conduc 
afterwards asa bass. Some few years ago, when his magi Dobsor 
ficent voice was in its prime, Mr. Evans was a well-koows Elgar’s 
personality in musical circles in South Wales, but in spit A 
the wear and tear of sixty years his vocal ability is but #"* iP ¢ 
impaired. He celebrated his sixtieth year on Easter Days i 0! 
a member of the same choir by singing the Rect. * Bebelt 41,000 
I show you a mystery’ and the solo ‘The trumpet © Evi 
sound,’ from ‘Messiah,’ with great verve and port vid 
Mr. Evans is a man of varied interests. He 1s a J.P. dee 
Past-Master of St. Peter’s Lodge of Freemasons, and bis - 
been Councillor, Alderman, and Mayor (during 19°! — 
of his native town. We congratulate Mr. Evans @ °° 5 
record, and wish that he may long be spared to uplift bs bee b 
voice in the Church’s song. 
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a 
THE CHURCH OF IRELAND HYMNAL. 


At the meeting of the General Synod of the Church of 
Ireland, held on April 15, it was decided to adopt the final 
recommendations of the Hymnal Committee, and it was 
also agreed that the musical editorship of the new 

i be entrusted to Dr. Charles Marchant and 


irae Kitson, the organists of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


DO ist Church Cathedral respectively. Out of 
forty-two tunes suggested to be omitted, eighteen were 
retained, Vi2-y Nos. 103, I14, 124, 135, 136, 155, 
193, 213, 255» 286, 325, 361, 367, 375, 392 413, 
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” Seven ancient Irish hymn tunes were also 
sopted. In all there are to be 734 tunes in the forthcoming 
Hymnal, of which number 490 are in the book now in use. 


A further recommendation was passed approving of the 
omission of No. 268 (Rosenmiiller’s setting of ‘Songs of 

ise the angels sing’). It was also decided that instead 
of the two verses of the National Anthem, as in the present 
Hymnal, the three verses be printed in the forthcoming work, 


Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my prayer’ and Spohr’s ‘God, Thou 
at great’ were sung at Romford Parish Church on March 
uy, and Stainer’s ‘ The Crucifixion’ on March 31, under the 
direction of Mr. A. C. Chappell-Haverson, the organist and 
choirmaster. 

Stainer’s ‘The Crucifixion’ was sung at St. Alphage, 
London Wall, on April 2, with Mr. Arthur C. Tattersall at 


the organ. 


At the Cathedral, Gibraltar, on Good Friday, Stainer’s 
‘Crucifixion’ was sung by the choir of fifty voices. The 
soloists were Lance-Corporal F. M’Guire and Private 
A. J. Purnell, both of the 7th (Reserve Battn.) Middlesex 
Regiment, which is at present stationed at Gibraltar. Miss 
Lane, the organist of the Cathedral, presided at the organ. 


Lee Williams’s ‘ The last night at Bethany’ was sung at 
St. Mark’s Church, Belfast, on March 28, with Mr. J. F. 
Neill at the organ. 


Stainer’s ‘The Crucifixion’ was sung by an augmented 
choir of eighty voices at Anfield Wesleyan Church, Liverpool, 
on Good Friday. Mr. P. Hilton Radcliffe conducted, and 
Mr. G. H. Ledger was at the organ. 


At St. Matthias’s Church, Upper Tulse Hill, Dvorak’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ was sung by the choir on March 31. The 
soloists were Miss Alice Lilley, Miss May Peters, Mr. Hubert 
Baker, and Mr. Topliss Green. Mr. Charles Titheradge, 
organist of the church, conducted, and Mr. Edgar T. Cook, 
organist of Southwark Cathedral, was at the organ. 


Mr. Harold Moore’s cantata ‘ The darkest hour’ was sung 
at Skelmorlie Parish Church on Good Friday, under the 
direction of Mr. A. S. Manfield. 


At St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, on Good Friday, 
Gaul’s ‘Passion’ was sung. Mr. W. J. Hodgson 
accompanied, and Mr. W. Dennett Davies conducted. 


At Bolton Parish Church, on March 30, Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ was sung by the choir, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, conducted by Mr. W. J. Lancaster. 


At the Spring Festival services held at Broad Street 
Wesley Chapel, Nottingham, on March 28, Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment’ was sung by an augmented choir under the 
conductorship of Mr. Charles B. Morris. Mr. C. E. Blyton 
bson accompanied, and also played the first movement of 
Elgar's Organ sonata in G. 


An excellent example ! ‘The late Mr. Charles Woollam, 
J.P., of St. Albans, amongst other charitable bequests left 
41,000 to the St. Alban’s Abbey Choir Fund. 


Evidence of the excellent education received by the boys 
at York Minster Choir School is to be found in a recent 
honours list, from which we learn that during the past 
twelve years no less than 227 successes have been gained at 
nnity College of Music, Durham University, Civil Service, 
and London College of Preceptors examinations. There 
have been no failures, 














ORGAN RECITALS, 


Mr. John Brook, St. Philip’s Church, Southport—Tone- 

ems, Oliver King. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool— 
(Two recitals) Choral Preludes, Bach and Brahms ; 
Coronation March, Saznt-Saéns. 

Mr. Edward Bartlett, Arundel Parish Church—Nocturne, 
7. F. Dunhill. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Wolvey Parish Church—Fantasia on 
two English Melodies, Guz/mant; Hinckley Parish 
Church—March on a Theme of Handel, Gui/mant. 

Mr. Allan Brown, Wesleyan Methodist Central Hall, 
Tooting—Suite Gothique, Joe//mann ; Calfaria Chapel, 
Porth—Canon in B minor, Schumann. 

Mr. J. Godfrey Luard, Holy Trinity Church, Bath— 
Prelude in E minor, Bach. 

Mr. W. G. Parkyn, Northern Polytechnic—(Two recitals) 
Question and Answer, Wolstenholme; Intermezzo, 
Hollins. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—(Three 
recitals) Lied, Wolstenholme ; Gavotte, Lemare ; Air with 
Variations, Wesley ; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Air with 
Variations, Lyon. 

Mr. F. A. Mouré, Toronto University—Allegro, Adagio, 
and Finale, from Symphony No. 6, W7dor. 

Mr. W. Henry Maxfield, St. John’s Church, Altrincham— 
Intermezzo, Ho//z1s. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, St. Peter’s Church, Hale—Air with 
Variations and Fugue, Hollins; Wesleyan Church, 
Baildon—Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach. 

Mr. Claude Forster, St. John’s Church, Forfar—Fantasia 
alla Marcia, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. H. C. Tonking, Wesleyan Church, Newquay—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Sach. 

Mr. H. Edward Knott, Tenbury Parish Church—Fantasia 
and Fugue, Parry. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Canning Town Public Hall— 
Sonata No. 5, Mendelssohn ; Stratford Town Hall— 
Cantabile and Finale, Zemmens. 

Mr. Harvey Grace, St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square— 
Variations on ‘ O filii et filiz,’ John Z. West. 

Mr. Matthew Kingston, Congregational Church, Penge— 
Sonata No. 1, A/ende/ssohn. 

Mr. Howard Moss, Parish Church, Gravesend—Berceuse, 
Spendiarow. 

Mr. William Dawes, olian Hall—Fugue in E flat, Bach. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Walter Bains, organist and choirmaster to St. Barnabas, 
Clapham Common. 

Mr. Harold Fisher, organist and choirmaster, Parish 
Church of St. John, Rhos, Ruabon. 

Mr. Sidney Hann, grand organist in Grand Lodge and 
Supreme Grand Chapter of England for the ensuing twelve 
months. 

Bro. A. J. Heard Norrish, organist to Prince Alfred Lodge 
(E.C.), Pietermaritzburg, Natal, and local representative 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 





Reviews. 
Rhapsody for the Organ. By Harvey Grace. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Mr. Harvey Grace in his ‘ Rhapsody’ shows a command of 
harmonic resource which he turns to happy account. The 
work is constructed on a somewhat simple diatonic theme, 
the rhythmic development of which forms an important 
feature. The harmonic interest is constantly enhanced with 
equal facility, and if there be any danger of restlessness in 
effect, it is counterbalanced by points of simple and direct 
writing. The principal theme on its reappearance (preceded 
by an extended section of poignant effect) is accompanied by 
a charming passage of sixths. A fine peroration brings the 
attractive work to an imposing close. 

The ‘Rhapsody’ gives the impression of having been 
extemporized by an organist, with a gift for the art, when in 
his best form. The piece will be popular with recitalists, 
being thoroughly well laid out for the instrument, and only 
moderately difficult. 
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fn Lilust History of Music. By Thomas Tapper, 
lecturer at New York University, and Percy Goetschius, 


instructor at the Institute of Musical Art, of the city of 


John Murray. ] 


mpact work of 365 pages is by two New York 
professors of music, and has evidently been compiled for 
American c mption. On the whole it presents the 
essential facts in the history of music from the earliest ages 
to the present day, and it is written in an interesting fashion. 
It is, however, on Teutonic lines, and is permeated with a 
trong German flavour. English music and musicians 
are most inadequately treated, and it is sufficient to note that 











there is no mention of Bridge, Beecham, Buck, Holbrook, 
Parratt, Parry, Stainer, and Stewart. 
The chapter on ‘The Early Christian Church’ is not 


up-to-date, and needs considerable revision. The only 
authors referred to are Schelle (1872) and Helmore (18So). 


It is news to learn that Caz/us firmus was so called because 


the book containing the ‘ intonations (s?c) was bound by a 
chain to the altar of St. Peter’s Church at Rome’ and ‘ was 
to remain an inviolable guide for the music of the Roman 
Church for all time.’ 

Hucbald (840-930) is given as the earliest authority on 
organum, whereas John Scotus Erigena had treated of the 
subject in S860. Garland is ignored, also Lionel Power. 
The section on the Troubadours would have been improved 
had the authors consulted the works of Gaston Paris and 
Piérre Aubry. It is scarcely accurate to say that Petrucci 
(1502) was the inventor of music-printing, considering that 
musical works with movable type were printed at Rome in 
1476, and at Venice in 1480. Palestrina’s birth as having 
taken place ‘in 1514, according to the latest authorities,’ 
may with greater probability be assigned to 1526, as pointed 
out by M. Brenet in his admirable monograph, published in 
1908. And surely altar of Simon and Judas’ is intended 
for the chapel of SS. Simon and Jude. The date (1675) for 
Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ should be 1689, and there is a 
wrong date for Ilandel’s ‘ Messiah.’ Few will agree with the 
estimate that Brahms’s German Requiem is ‘a masterpiece 
that ranks with Bach’s Passions and Beethoven's Mass in 
D major.” And certainly Chopin was not the inventor of 
the Nocturne. Finally, it is doubtful if the fulsome eulogy 
on Richard Strauss will stand the test of time. 

However, with all its limitations, this work,—which, it 
must be added, is lavishly illustrated,—will prove useful. 
Some of the portraits are very rough, and no sources are 
assigned for most of them. 
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Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, Set to music in the key 
of B flat. By W. G. Alcock. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

We have here a setting of the evening canticles notable for 
strength and dignity. While the polyphonic style imparts an 
ecclesiastical flavour, the work is modern in feeling with 
some bold harmonic effects. Excellent, too, is the sparing 
use of full closes, the subject-matter constantly overlapping 
in such a way that continuity is maintained. Particularly 
effective are the passages ‘ For he that is mighty,’ and ‘ He 
hath showed strength,’ both settings of the ‘ Gloria Patri,’ 
and the broad phrase with which the ‘ Nunc dimittis’ opens. 
But the whole service is one that will well repay study where 
there is a good choir. The organ part is important, 
without being aggressive. The chorus on page 10, by-the-way, 
would be effective sung if unaccompanied. The Service 
was composed for the 1914 Festival of the London Church 
Choir Association, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a fact which 
accounts for the broad lines on which it is planned. 

John Askew, the Stanhope Violin Maker. By William 

Morley Egglestone, Stanhope, Durham. 

[Published by the Author. ] 

The life-story of a violin-maker in the North of England 
has recently been issued by Mr. W. M. Egglestone. This 
well-got-up book with an attractive cover contains the various 
incidents in the career of the violin-maker, John Askew, who 
was born in 1834 at the Grey Bull Inn in the town of 
Stanhope, famed as the Rectory of Bishop Butler and also as 
giving the name to the Stanhope family, the Earls of 





| violin-making, and his ups and downs during the 
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| 
| 
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|a Yorkshire lady, who bought one of the medal vi 








Chesterfield. Briefly, Askew served his Apprenticeship + 
shoemaker, and was an expert in histrade. His early ba 
was angling in the river Wear. Afterwards he entered br 
Stanhope Saxhorn Band, and accompanied the menbs 
the Crystal Palace in 1860, where they took a fifth 1 
At this time young Askew joined the Volunteer er 
won many prizes with his many bull’s-eyes. = 

In the ’seventies of last century he turned his attention 











making period of his life are told in this book, In a 
work the best tool that he had was his razor. He bos 
French and English books, and his friend the school. 
collaborated to work out and master the craft of 
making, which was the dream of Askew’s life. Ultinys, 
he was so far successful that he gained a bronze medal ol 
diploma at the International Inventions Exhibit ni 
London in 1885, and at the Newcastle-on-Tyne |g) 
Exhibition in 1887 he took a first-prize for two of j 
varnished violins. 

Associated with the 1885 Exhibition the Musical Tix: 
mentioned, and that is twenty-nine yearsago. Mr. R. delay 
then military musical instrument maker at 84, Hol 
Road, Brixton, London, S.W., was formerly—in 8 
instructor to the Stanhope Saxhorn Band, and he key 
touch with the northern town after settling in | 
De Lacy in 1885 undertook to see the violins placed inty 
Exhibition, and when Askew’s violins were awarded 
medal, De Lacy advised the Stanhope violin-maker ng 
lose sight of his honours, and on page 46 of the by 
we find: ‘I trust you will not let this drop, but posh ce 
somehow and let the world know where you can be got x 
I fancy if you were to advertise in the J/usical 7; 
would do good.’ 

The book contains illustrations of the prize violins, medi, 
diploma,&c. An illustration is that of Miss G. I. Hi 
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whose family own Horsley Hall Estate in Weardale. 


(a.) Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse hi 
(6.) Ponder my words, O Lord. (¢.) The souls 
righteous are in the hands of God. (d.) 7 
Laudamus in D. By George Halford. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Mr. Halford’s three anthems are smoothly written 
devotional in style. ‘Ponder my words’ is for a caf; 
singing, and is written in the olian mode—an efi 
essay in archaic style. The setting of ‘ Te Deum Laudams 
contains good vigorous music, and would be suitable fe 
festal occasions. Orchestral parts may be had on loan ftom 
the publishers. 















In the Garden. Poem by Robert Buchanan. Set to muse 
for soprano and tenor soli, female chorus and orchestr. 
By William H. Spear. Op. 18. 


[Cary & Co.] 


Choral conductors with good female voices available 
should consider this work. It is highly imaginative muse 
faithfully reflecting the spirit of the poem, with a picturesque 
orchestral accompaniment. The vocal parts are well writ 
and graceful. Two good soloists are required. 


Recitative, and its rendering. By R. J. Pitcher. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Although the performance of recitative is one o the 
severest tests of a singer, instruction books rarely treat 
the subject with any fulness. Possibly this is because 
the setting out of the approximate renderings Pog 
types makes too great a demand upon space. This litte 
book is helpful to singers and accompanists, because : 
includes numerous examples, in most cases printed Le 
as written by the composer, and also as they shoul _ 
rendered. These, with the author’s practical remarks, ry 
the work a useful guide on a most important branch of the 
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By Sydney H. Nicholson. 


rhe Organ Voluntary. wr : “ ii 
lusion of Evening Service. 


‘go Chorales for use at ihe con 
"Harmonized by Bach. 
[Humphrey Milford, London. ] 

In No. 6 of the Occasiona! Papers issued by the Church 
asic Society, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson deals with the 
sean voluntary in all its branches. He also touches on 
other departments of the organist’s work, and_his 
aggestions generally deserve to be read and pondered by 
‘agse_ concerned. The Ch irch Music Society has also 
‘ged on a card two evening hymns, set to chorales 
srmonized by Bach. It is much to be hoped that these or 
gnilarly dignified strains will gradually oust the mawkish 
gcalled ‘Vespers’ which too often bring the Sunday 
ns to such a melancholy conclusion. 


derotio’ 

BOOKS RECEIVED, 
valogue of Music im the Library of _ Christ Church, 
Oxford. By G. E. P. Arkwright. With a preface by 


Works of ascertained authorship. 


T. B. Strong. Part 1: 
(Oxford University 


Pp. vill. 128. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
Press—Humphrey Milford. ) 

te Consort of Music. A study of Interpretation and 
Ensemble. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Pp. 244. 
Price 6s. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


naker dn Illustrated History of Music. By Thomas Tapper and 

of the buck Percy Goetschius. Pp. xviii 365. Price 75. 6d. net. 
but past (London: John Murray.) See Review, p. 252. 

¢ be g ta merning Hymn Tunes and Sequences. By Athelstan 
ae Riley. Pp. 107. Price 2s. 6¢. (London: Mowbray & Co., 
- Ltd.) 

dlins, medal , . a : _ 

I. Hilder 50k Songs and Oversea Voices. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 
. Hildyari 5 7 a 

violins of ff Pp 159. Price 3s. 6d. net. (London: John Long, Ltd.) 

ale. rillons of Belgium and Holland. By William Gorham 








John Lane.) 


(London 7 
Pp. 220. 


By Lawrence Gilman. 
(London: John Lane.) 


Rice. Pp. 232. Price, 6s. net. 


Nature in Music. 


Price 45. 6d. net. 


Correspondence. 


COUNTERPOINT AND HARMONY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
Sir,—Mr. Newman, I think, misses my meaning in his 
ematks upon the following examples from my ‘ Evolution 
{Harmony ’ : 
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I written “@P*) 8 Strict counterpoint, (4) is not. But the objection to (6) 
Sstrict counterpoint is not one of effect at all. 
The material of musical composition, as everyone knows, 
3 gradually evolved according to certain fundamental 
mnciples, and the student who has carefully read the 
trature of music could probably say to what period a 
amposition belonged without seeing the name of the 

- of the ‘mposer. One of the tests applied, for arriving at the 

Of tt Prclusion, would be that of the use of harmony. For 

ely treat Bample, if we saw : ; 

because 

: various 
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we should know that it did not belong to the polyphonic 
period. And ifa pupil wrote (c) in a passage purporting to 
be in the style of Palestrina, one would cross it out, not 
because it sounded wrong, but because it did not come 
within the scheme of harmony at that period of its evolution. 
This is precisely the objection to (4). Strict counterpoint is 
the grammar of the polyphonic period, and many procedures 
which we now know to be good are forbidden simply because 
they are not a part of the technique of the period. Surely 
this is the only logical basis for restrictions of this sort. If 
it is said, ‘ Strict counterpoint should be abolished,’ I have 
no more to add. Perhaps it should. But if we teach the 
technique of a definite period that is past, it is obvious that 
many of the restrictions must not be to ws questions of effect, 
but restrictions in accordance with the stage of evolution at 
which the art had arrived. For instance, where is the sense 
of saying quavers must not be approached or quitted by leap, 
unless it is a restriction of a period ? 

My point was that the view of the material of composition 
as consisting of chords and their decoration made (4) a 
possibility, whereas under the régime of the polyphonic 
period it would never have occurred to men to use it, though 
we do see its precursor in (a). The fact that moderns 
would never argue out their music in such a way does not 
surely mean that we should not study the methods of the 
past, and so see the gradual steps by which modern points of 
view have been reached. No one should gainsay that what 
sounds right is right, and what sounds wrong is wrong. 
But in studying strict counterpoint, even if we cannot hear 
with 16th-century ears, we have to argue from 16th-century 
points of view. Such a study may be regarded by some as 
being as useless as Latin or Greek prose. But that is not the 
point at issue. 

Mr. Newman criticises my remarks in reference to ‘ effect.’ 
My point was in reference to the technique of a period, and 
not in reference to effect at all. Butsome one will say, ‘ Are 
not all rules of this nature based on effect?’ That is true. 
But again, new effects are generally obtained by breaking 
through what have been the conventions of a period. The 
fact that Palestrina never used (4) does not mean that he 
disliked it, but that it did not come within the scope of his 
technique. 

I tried to show in my chapter on the chord of the six-four 
that all its best original uses were to be found in the system 
under which the fourth from the bass was treated as a 
discord. 

O. course I might have put down the results of my 
research as dogma in half a page, and said ‘ These are the 
rules for the use of a six-four.’, Someone would immediately 
say, ‘Your authority, please,’ and rightly so. My aim 
has been to trace the origin of rules, not as being the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, but as being precepts based 
on fundamental principles which are capable of expansion. 


I do not say, of course, that a composer requires to be able 
to write in the style of every master of the past before he can 
write in the idiom of his own age. The composer is born, 
not made, and he will come out on top, no matter upon what 
method he is brought up. But most of us who teach harmony 
are not teaching it to born composers, nor even to those born 
with special musical instincts. If such people are taught to 
see, for example, the process by which the rules for the use 
of the chord of the six-four are deduced, they will be much 
more likely to use it properly than if they are given a few 
dogmatic assertions. 

The genius requires no rules ; oratleast veryfew. And our 
aim in teaching harmony is not to produce composers : that 
cannot be done. It is rather to give the general practitioner an 
insight into the gradual evolution of the material of musical 
composition, and to prevent him, if he will rush into print, from 
making a complete fool of himself. Composition is the gift 
of the few—the very few; but the rest of us will be better 
musicians if we study the methods not only of our own age 
but of the past. We do not aspire to be composers, but we 
can improve our musicianship by studying and imitating the 
styles of the great masters of the past. And by so doing we 
can perhaps be of some service to the genius who just wants 
the restraining influence of such scholarship. 


C. H. Kitson. 
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CHIN-RESTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 





S1r,—Regarding the use of chin-rests, I think that 
violinists should certainly experiment a little for themselves, 
and not take too rigidly the accepted views on any 
matter. The difference of opinion seems to me to arise 
principally from one cause, viz., the failure to recognise that 
a violin can be held in several ways even under orthodox 
conditions. 

For instance, most of us have been taught that it should 
be held enézre/y by the chin, and this certainly necessitates 
both chin-rest and pad for the majority of players. Still, 
from a mechanical standpoint there are certainly other 
possible ways of holding the instrument which are worth 
consideration. The most useful of these, perhaps, is 
balancing the violin on the left hand and shoulder, 2.¢., 
supporting with both, but g77ffing with neither. It is obvious 
to me that some of our greatest technicians vary the 
method of support, even in the same solo, according to 
the passage ; sometimes holding entirely with the chin, 
sometimes with the left hand, and alternating these with 
the balanced support, which rests both. 

I wonder if it has struck many of your readers that the 
muscular condition of the arms and body when playing the 
violin should be the same as when performing balancing 
feats of the Cinquevalli type! I state it in all seriousness, 
and have just started a new ‘school’ with this as the 
foundation-stone.— Yours faithfully, 

PERCIVAL Hopson. 

Birmingham. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—The April number of the A/usical Times contains 
some crushing indictments concerning musical education in 
this country from the able pens of Messrs. Clutsam and 
Newman. On the Continent, where the Conservatoires are 
mostly State endowed, the fees are very low, and the courses 
of study in each branch very long ; and no one is accepted 
as a student who does not demonstrate that he or she will 
eventually make a better musician than, say, a bootmaker. I 
have before me the regulations of the Naples Conservatoire. 
The annual fees payable by students vary from 25 to 80 
francs. Every student on joining must take a course of 
‘rudiments’ and ‘ sol-fege’ (ear-training). The fee payable 
for the ‘Corso normale’ in wind-instruments and double- 
bass is 25 francs per annum ; for the same course in theory, 
pianoforte, organ, singing, violin and violoncello, 60 francs ; 
for the ‘Corso superiore,’ in the above subjects, 50 and 
So francs respectively. 

The length of the courses is worth noting : 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 9 years. 

Singing ... sen eee owe «-» 4 55 (minimum). 

Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello 9 ,, 

Double-Bass and Wind-Instruments...6 ,, 

Harp... 8 


all the unmusical students from our Institutions we should 
have to shut up shop; our “‘ bread and butter” would be 
gone!’ Dr. Buck, in his fairly recent (1911) book on 
* Unfigured Harmony,’ says: ‘To my regret I have found 
myself obliged to keep examinations in view more than I 
wished to do,’ and throughout the book there are dark hints 
as to the fate of luckless candidates who cannot dish up 
melodies, &c., harmonized as he (Dr. Buck) lays down. 

If this country is to progress musically, all this nonsense 
must, as Mr. Clutsam says, be ‘ scrapped.” To be able to 
solve examination problems and puzzles (such as the adding 
parts to an ‘inner’ part extracted from a ‘ whole’ conceived 
by an examiner) undoubtedly requires hard study and a 
considerable amount of ingenuity—but it does not necessarily | 
make a musician. To read anything at sight (both vocally, 
and instrumentally) and to extemporise—such are the tests of 
true musicianship ; and these evidences are lacking in the 
majority of people who study and practise music in this 
country.—Yours sincerely, 


BRITISH COMPOSERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL Tivgg’ 
S1r,—Will anyone explain why it is that many ¢, 
great music schools continue to adopt such an anti-Brss 
policy? For instance, in a syllabus for 1913, « , 
sixty-three pieces there are only three by British Compose 
in 1914, out of forty-five pieces, there are five, whic, 
little better ; but in 1915, out of eighty-one pieces, onipy 

are by Englishmen. The good the Press is evidently 4 
others apparently try to undo by almost excluding pr 
| British when they can. The result is that schools an ¢ 
| public are having the idea forced upon them, whether thy 
like it or not, that everything foreign is Superior, and ty 
British composers are not worth playing or listeniy, 
I do not mean that we should exclude the foreigne, 

that we should be fair to ourselves. 





H. C. Towiye 


CARILLONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMgs,’ 


S1rR,—Many readers will be delighted with the interesing 
articles on ‘Carillons’ in the April number of the Muiz 
Times. 

I remember reading in your issue of August, 1910, te 
announcement of a series of carillon recitals to be ging 
Malines, but none of my musical friends could give x; 
word of information on the subject. I even consulted 
editor of a musical journal, but his reply was ‘ No! thera 
bells, and we hate ‘em.’ So off I went to Malines toby 
for myself, and found a great ‘international contest’ yi 
been arranged. The sound of the bells did not impresn 
at first, but as the day wore on, my ear got accustom 
them, and the evening recital by the famous ms 
M. Denyn revealed a new world to me in the art of mus | 
have been many times since to hear this fine carillon, x 
the A/ustcal Times is the first musical journal to grea 
practical description of this fascinating branch of max; 
and the splendid reproduction of Malines Tower, showingtz 
largest clock-face in the world (forty-three feet in diamexi, 
will be appreciated by many who had seen it beforis 
introduction to ‘ German frightfulness.’ 

Mr. W. W. Starmer, the writer of the article, and, 9 
as I can discover, the greatest authority on the tunig df 
bells, mentions the English carillons of Loughborough ai 
Bournville. I have heard M. Denyn’s recitals on both thee 
instruments, which certainly show wonderful improvenas 
in the matter of tune ; and the local interest displayed atthe 
concerts makes one feel that it is a pity that we haw 
National carillon, where unlimited numbers could enjoy ts 
fascinating music under such a great artist as M. Dem, 
who appears to be ‘ wasting his sweetness on the desertat 

Perhaps there may be other unknown carillons in & 
country waiting for the magic touch ; at any rate, we bo 
one day Mr. Starmer will give us a full account of whats 
being done in this way at home. G. Kirst. 

April 19, 1915. ‘ 

[We have in hand an article by Mr. Starmer on Engin 





Not long ago a musician said to me, ‘ If we were to exclude | 


carillons, which will appear in our June number—Eb., MZ. 
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At a meeting of the Incorporated Society of Musicials, 
the Regent Street Polytechnic on April 10, a lecture @ 
* The Clutsam Cradle Keyboard’ was given by the inventor, 
Mr. F. Clutsam. By means of models, the lecture 
convincingly supported his claim that the Cradle Key! 
reduces the resistance of the old system by one-half, a 
provides equality of touch-weight on both black and white 
notes. Miss Winifred Christie gave an enjoyable recital om 
an instrument fitted with the Clutsam Cradie Keyboard. We 
hope soon to give a full account of this invention. : 
The Novello Choir announces a Nautical Concert to 
given in co-operation with the Arundel Male-Voice Chor 
May 15, at the Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster. ©" 
programme will include Stanford's ‘The Revenge “ 
‘Songs of the Fleet.’ Miss Elaine Birch, Mr. a 
Saunders, and Mr. John G. Dean are the soloists ~ 
band (leader, Mr. Thomas Fussell) and choir will num 





CLAUDE LANDI. 






160 performers. Mr. Harold Brooke will conduct. 
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Obituary. 





Th We regret to have to announce the following deaths : 

FosTER on March 25, at Hampstead. He was 
1827, and was thus in his eighty-eighth year. 
years of = — the choir of 
’s Chapel, Windsor. After his voice had broken, 
oo ae onicied pupil of Sir George Elvey, and in 
iy he succeeded Richard Redhead as organist of 
s Andrew's, Wells Street. Here he formed a professional 
oir, and established the Cathedral type of service. It was 
¢ St Andrew’s that he gave the first hearing of the well- 
igown Ely Confession, composed by his friend Janes, organist 
of Ely Cathedral. He developed a beautiful alto voice, and 
e a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal and a lay-vicar 
ff Westminster Abbey. His other activities in metropolitan 
musical circles were remarkable, and made him one of the 
nost popular and esteemed choral conductors of his time, 
id he was justly regarded as an authority on_ the 
etation of glees and madrigals. He resigned his 


Bho in August, 










gpuatment at St. Andrew’s in 1856. He directed the 
nusic at the Royal Academy banquets, and conducted many 


yell-known musical organizations, including the Civil 
Service Musical Society, and that connected with the Stock 
Exchange. He also sang for thirty-four years in the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club. In 1860 he and 
Mr. Arthur Lewis formed a male-voice choir under the title 
the ‘Moray Minstrels’ (Mr. Lewis at that period lived at 
Moray Lodge, Campden Hill), and it is stated that in the 
course of the forty-eight years of the existence of the choir 
ie had never been absent from a rehearsal or a concert. He 
narried a sister of Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
An old member of the Civil Service Musical Society, 
writing from Rue des Alpes, La Tour de Peitz, Vevey, says : 
‘My acquaintance with Mr. John Foster was chiefly in 
snnection with the old Civil Service Musical Society, of 
shich I was one of the original members, remaining so until 
the dissolution of the Society. After the resignation of 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Mr. John Foster remained sole 
wnductor of the Society until the end. As a member of 
he old semi-choir, I have a vivid recollection of Mr. Foster’s 
atremely animated and genial manner, and of his ideal 
wnducting, for which no praise could be too high. He 
inew not only the precise effects which he wished to obtain 
tom his choir, but also the best and quickest way to obtain 
hem, and his own enthusiasm was always infectious. He 
vas most deservedly popular, and I am sure that any other 
urviving members of the old choir would support this 
lescription with enthusiasm. Those days can never be 
pygotten, although many of our number have since joined 
he majority. I enclose my card, and should be very glad 
adeed to be put into communication with any living member 
ifthe old Civil Service Semi-Choir if it should be in your 
pwer kindly todothis. Mr. Henry R. Bird, of Kensington, 
vas our able accompanist in those days.’ 
BakON HERBERT DE REUTER, who, overcome with 
gief at the recent death of his wife, took his own 
ie on April 18. He was born in March, 1852. In his 
youth he decided to enter the musical profession, and he 
vent to Paris to study. Later he altered his mind, and took 
his father’s famous Agency. His love for music was 
and he had a most exact knowledge of all musical 
vorks of importance, from Palestrina to Offenbach and 
silbert and Suilivan, but he would go neither to concerts 
wr to the opera. He used to say that it afforded him just 
S much pleasure to read the score at home as to hear the 
usic. His most absorbing passion was for books, and his 
ibrary was an immense one. 
Watter Barty, on Good Friday. Born at Leeds in 
Sa, he went to Dublin in 1876 as vicar-choral of 
% Patrick’s Cathedral. For close on forty years his 
‘autiful tenor voice was very much appreciated both in 
%. Patrick’s Cathedral and in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Maile he was an esteemed favourite in the concert room. 
‘ast Christmas, owing to ill-health, he resigned his vicar- 
toralship, and he passed peacefully away on April 2, at his 
ence, 22, Upper Pembroke Street, Dublin. He was 
me of the original promoters of the Feis Ceoil, and was a 
xominent member of the Masonic body. 











FRANZ NERUDA (the youngest brother of the late Lady 
Hallé), at Copenhagen. He was born on December 2, 1843, 
at Briinn, in Bavaria, where his father, Joseph Neruda, was 
organist of the cathedral. He was an excellent violoncello 
performer, and for a few years, 1877-79, was a member of the 
Hallé (Manchester) Orchestra. In 1892 he succeeded 
Niels W. Gade as conductor of the Musical Society at 
Copenhagen, and later he conducted the Stockholm 
Orchestra. 

On March 28, at the Mental Hospital, Upper Warlingham, 
Gustav Louis AMEDEE KfsTER, a well-known musician 
for many years resident at Croydon. He was born at Orbe, 
Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, on November 25, 1833, and 
was therefore in his eighty-second year. He failed mentally 
towards the end of his life. He had lived in England for the 
last sixty-five years. 

Mr. JAMES SNEDDON, Mus.Bac. He was born at Dalget, 
in 1833. His musical life was spent mainly in school music 
superintendence at Edinburgh. 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

LECTURE ON ‘ EMERGENCY Music’ (FEBRUARY 13). 

In our March issue (p. 166) we gave a full report of a 
‘Lecture to untrained listeners,’ given by Dr. H. Walford 
Davies at the Royal Institution on February 6. In the 
following week (February 13) he delivered a second lecture, 
a report of which we are glad to be able to place before our 
readers. 


I,.—PRELIMINARIES, 


Last week the art of the listener was considered. It 
was then pointed out that as music is movement and only 
movement, as it is in fact entirely dynamic by nature, it is 
wonderfully adapted to record the varied play and interplay 
of creative energy which is obviously of perpetual interest 
to every man, whether he is aware of it or not. It was seen 
that by cultivating the natural powers of reception and 
response— of intelligent reception and of imaginative response 
—listeners may also take an active part. With little trouble 
they may gain the freedom of the city of music; they may 
quickly learn the innate significances of sounds ; and it is 
easy to do so, precisely because music by its nature can only 
discourse upon what may be called the free-will energies, 
and man by his nature seems chiefly interested in the 
expression of these energies. It was further pointed out 
that listeners can cultivate a power of aural adaptation. They 
can as it were filter the music to their own use, receiving 
that which concerns them and rejecting that which does not. 
It is to be hoped that the examples given last week may also 
have made it encouragingly clear that only slight technical 
equipment is needed to enable the hearer to understand the 
essential elements of that which is uttered by music. 

To-day we are to consider not so much the listener’s art of 
adapting himself to whatever music he may chance to hear, 
as our power of adapting music itself to the listener’s 
requirement, in any given state or circumstance—in any 
given emergency, great or small. 

Two of the definitions of the word ‘ Emergency’ in 
Johnson’s Dictionary run as follows : 


(1) ‘The act of rising or starting into view’ ; 
(2) ‘ Any sudden occasion or unexpected casualty.’ 


To illustrate the first meaning there is a quotation from 
Newton’s ‘Optics,’ which refers to the ‘ Emergency of 
light.’ To illustrate the second is one from Glanville, who 
wrote: ‘ Most of our rarities have been found out by casual 
emergency, and have been the works of time and chance 
rather than of philosophy.’ It is fairly easy to find the 
highest power of the word by compounding these two 
meanings with a third and generally implied meaning. 
Thus, ‘ Emergency’ music is in Newton’s sense something 
that emerges ; in Glanville’s sense it is ‘the product of the 
unexpected casualty,’ which we call an emergency; in a 
third and always implied sense, it is a casualty through 
which there has appeared an instant and unforeseen need. 
In the fullest and combined sense, ‘Emergency’ music 
would be that which emerges from emergency: it is a 
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second part of the emergency brought about on purpose, 
and therefore, as we say, ‘for love,” to meet or rather to 
balance the first part of the emergency which was not 
brought about on purpose, but which occurred as ‘ 
casualty.’ Now both meanings, it will be noticed, unite in 
carrying with them the element of surprise: the emergency 
of accident was unforeseen or it could not be an accident ; 
and the emergency of action rises to meet it—as Johnson 


says, ‘starts into view.’ The last phrase is a felicitous 
touch of the great man. 


In one meaning he seems to 
indicate the unexpected problem—the emergency of fate ; 
in the other the unexpected solution—the emergency of 
free-will. Both these unexpecteds must have a fascinating 
interest for us. At their highest, the one has the interest of 
terror, the other has the interest of triumph. When the 
emergency problem is less terrible, the emergent solution of 
it is necessarily less momentous ; a small emergency from 
without brings about a correspondingly small emergent 
response. We shall always naturally seek, and when we find 
shall always feel satisfaction and restoration in controlled 
response to uncontrolled event. The unwilled, unforeseen 
Emergency Part 1 may produce some disturbance of existing 
affairs and therefore momentary incompleteness—possibly a 
painful, terrible or, as we rightly say, a fatal incompleteness. 
This cannot seem beneficent to those who, looking on, can 
see no solution. We feel a certain helplessness, and wait 
for genius to deliver us from the bondage of circumstance. 
Emergency Part 2 must always intend to be beneficent, 
it has always the choosing force behind it. Its 
processes are creative and deliberate. It arises to meet 
Part 1, to replace instability with balance, incompleteness 
with a solution, pain or inconvenient helplessness with 
joyous power; surprise and perhaps terror give place to 


~ 


since 


Browning’s ‘triumphant art’ which counters and assimilates 
the 1st Emergency. 


II.—NEED OF FITNESS. 
Let this distinction between the two elements—which I 
will ask you to call Parts 1 and 2—of every emergency be 
clearly borne in mind ; then it will readily be seen that if 
there is such a thing as emergency music or emerging art of 


any kind, and of course there is, it can only belong to the 


| 
factors—that of freedom.* It would be a failure a3 
outrage if a creative artist being himself free should me. 
us to subject our freedom in contemplating hi ae 
simple example, here is energy 
unsympathetic outlines : 


S. Toph. 
expressed jp = 





in which the perpetrator for purposes of his own bik 
melodic movement so cheap that few could care to follow i 
vagaries for choice. True, there is no possible SETIES of tity 
in our present system of which some kind of interesting sey 














could not be made. Still one is face to face here ain, 
many other matters with the perpetual paradox of lie: 
who would expect his fellows to appreciate such meg 
violence at its proper value must himself appreciad 
gentleness ; conversely, so-called ‘ good taste’ include 4, 
idea of knowing exactly how and when it is proper tb by 
improper or shocking. A little further thought on alms 
any line of experience will lead us to see that the action 
manifestation of creative or free-will energy which js » 
give us joy must display fitness ; and furthermore jf it en 
attain perfect fitness, that is, completeness ; if the jong 
energy can arise and achieve before our very eyes or es: j 
we see the resourcefulness, the skill, the control of fate. 
inspiration of it from beginning to end, then Our gratin 
and wonderment are intense, and our possession of tk 
solution correspondingly complete. 





III.—ESSENTIAL CONTINUITY IN ART, 


Here it is necessary to beware of a fallacy. Our desire 
completeness is not, I think, to be confused with any deste 
for finiteness. Our persistent, apparently instinctive der 
for an Alpha and Omega to all our arts does not contradict 
or belie our equally persistent intuition that there are ne 
but infinite beginnings and measureless endings ; and this 
sense of infinitude gives a lovable horizon to all definitenss. 
A giver of artistic gifts does well to present his good things 
to his neighbours in a definite setting which picks then » 
where they are and leaves them where they would bew 
sense of complete acquisition. Think of the careful 














beneficent Part 2. Art registers energy. But it is also 
essentially purposeful, free, existent for choice. Emergency | 
Part 1 is energetic, but fateful and uncontrolled ; to us it is | 
mechanically exclusive of choice. It happens not for love. 
Part 2, viz., the act with which we choose to meet it, has | 
love in it, and it is there only that we can expect to find 
emerging art. For we know that art all the world over is 
nothing but the doings of man that are done for love. 

There is a momentous distinction to be made here. Art | 
itself may approach us as something from without us, like a 
fate, which we never choose, thus differing from the art 
that we ourselves gladly make (or gladly contemplate) for | 
love. Our neighbour's pianola may for example be his art, | 
but our fate; to him beneficent, to us malevolent— his | 
triumphant Emergency Part 2, our terrible Emergency Part 1. 
From this the deduction follows that art which in any given 
time or place does not fulfil the conditions of that controlled 
response to circumstance which may be called emergent art, 
is for practical purposes not yet art. In other words, it must 
have fitness,—to human capacity, to time and to place. Last 
week we assumed that the ideal listener could receive and 
respond to all music. This is true of man in his creative | 
capacity. As creatures we are different, and can no more 
enjoy the company of every kind of music at every place than | 
we can enjoy the presence of every shade of character in our 
fellow-creatures. As creators we can doubtless transcend 
incompatibilities and dispense with good manners in others. 
But creative energies must hitch on if mortal creatures are to 
have part in and enjoy them; and though an omnivorous 
listener may be able to do wonders in adapting himself to 
ny music, yet it is an obvious condition that on the other 
le of the bargain there must exist a state of wise penetration 
ind sympathetic adaptation to the listener's needs if both the 

vaker and taker of music are to find art in it. he moment 

we as hearers or contemplators are led whither we would not, 
he compact is broken as far as are concerned ; the affair | 
hoice and therefore has lost one of ssential | 
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art as in ethics 


nings and happy endings of story-books. Or take bh 
example any scrap of melody : 








which may possess charm and freedom and impulse. But it 
has no setting: it is a wayward fragment. To give ita 
setting, a starting point and a confirming cadence, i % 
follow the constant custom of Beethoven and Schubert: 
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This is wise, not because it can improve the fragment 
there are dangers that it may clip the melody’s wings), 
iat because it is then more likely to become a permanent 
“scsi of the hearer. He can as it were hang it upon 
ihe walls of his house of sound. It is framed. But truly 
es are timeless. They can have neither a 


ereative Process: IS f 
nt nor last. The beginnings and endings, the settings or 
games, are their mortal parts which change or fall away, but 


ye none the less necessary. 
Now our framework, our canvas, our field of interest in all 








Emergency Art lies in that period of time which falls between 
tart 1 and the completion of Part 2: between the surprising 
went and our assimilation or mastery of it. The interest 
igs in the process of meeting it, and every expression that | 
grthers this process is welcome in proportion to its 










aedentials of power, of freedom, and of fitness. Obviously 
there must be room for interest between the unwilled arrival 
lof 2 problem and its willed solution or mastery. If the 
gost stupendous emergency came upon us at II.59 p.m., 
wd was solved at midnight, there would be little chance to 
uke more than a retrospective and theoretic interest in 
it all. 

While we enjoy and even exact a sense of unity or 
wmpleieness, yet Our engrossing interest is in processes 
nore than in causes or results; in motive more than in 
jxed or first appearances. Occasion provokes action. 
{riddle outside ourselves calls for the answer through or 
sithin ourselves—whether it be as active or passive 
mtticipators | (2.¢., in music, whether as composer, 
aterpreter, or listener). The occasion impresses us, the 
smpletion delights us, but the joyous activity lies in the 
gocesses themselves. 

IV.—REPARTEE IN MUSIC. 

At once the concisest and most generally intelligible form 
f Emergency Art is to be found in repartee. The three 
alities which were referred to last week as typical of 
omplete art—viz., strength, grace, and humour—are all 
characteristic of reliable repartee ; indeed, it would seem 
that the pleasure we find in a smart repartee is provocative 
if sudden laughter precisely because we experience all these 
oyous qualities in a single moment. As I prepared this 
ecture, I took a walk, and was struck with the resourceful- 
wess of a coalheaver who sat on his cart (as on some grimy 
throne) being carried home by a traction engine. Two very 
age lumps of coal had dropped on to the road as I passed, 
ind he shouted to the engine-driver to stop. He then sat 
aill waiting for any passer-by to pick up thecoal. I wasone 
{ three. We none of us were inclined to oblige him. His 
ands and clothes were the colour of the coal, and ours were 
wt. Seeing that we did not pick it up, he called to the 
iver to go on. But the engine failed to move. Then 
msued the half-minute of emergency. He had either to 
em weak and climb down, or to look foolish and sit still. 
would probably be difficult for anyone to find a better 
‘mergency remark than the one he made as he decided to 
“amb down. ‘Old ’ard, Bill, we're losing the profits,’ was 
ill he said ; but the manner of covering his own confusion 
nth this quaint assumption of ownership was, as you will 
radily see, quite masterly, graceful, and humorous. An old 
ady wrote to her son: ‘I wish I could fly over to see you.’ 
aren friend instantly remarked: ‘ She mustn’t ; she’ll 
ue shot for a strange bird.’ Slight though it may be, this 
i seems a perfect remark; it satisfies the literal and 
Heases the fantastic mind ; it has continuity of idea, energy, 
4¢ not a little humour. Years ago an anxious England 
“ad dubiously that Buller had found the key to Ladysmith. 
‘ Fleet Street bus-driver relieved all our feelings with the 
Mest comment : ‘I wish he’d find the keyhole.’ It is not 
5propriate to multiply non-musical instances here. But a 
‘w slight melodic instances may now be named in which one 
mark creates a situation which the next solves by some 
“ppy turn : 7 
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(8) Instruments. 























The last instance may well be the most remarkable case 
of musical retort that exists) The melodies are so 
deeply informed with feeling that their skill passes almost 
unnoticed. A moment’s analysis however, will show (1) that 
the drooping sixth in the first bar receives the completest 
fulfilment in the second phrase built on the only three notes 
of the scale that were left unsounded ; (2) that this second 
phrase is inverted a moment later to form the first half of the 
accompanying counter-subject ; (3) that the first half of the 
subject is in its turn inverted to form the second half and 
cadence of the counter-subject. 

These are condensed but significant examples of a great 
principle, in which the second or complementary inspiration 
is of the nature of a repartee or emergency remark. 

V.—EXPRESSIVE POWER OF SOUND IN EMERGENCY. 

Music has full public recognition asa pleasant pastime ; but 
its amazing aptitude to express and communicate energies 
has not always been equally apparent. The mere power of 
sound finds perhaps aptest illustration and proof in the part 
it plays in ordinary speech. That part of a man’s speech 
which may be called the musical part (its rise and fall and 
rhythm) is precisely that which tells most, and is clear even 
to those who do not understand the grammar of the language 
he uses. The analogy between speech and music may well 
be pursued by those who suspect that musical meanings are 
specialised and for the few. Let it be imagined that a 
foreigner in the streets of London overhears two or three 
different deliveries of the same greeting : for example, ‘I am 
glad to meet you.’ In one case it is said in a cursory 
monotone ; in another with effusive and unreal emphasis ; 
in the third with an unmistakable naturalness and heartiness. 
Let him be utterly ignorant of the literal meaning of the six 
English monosyllables uttered, yet is it likely that he will 
have no clue to the real nature of the three greetings? 
There is a sense in which the man who understands nothing 
comprehends most. Even a dog recognises the most 
important variety of truths in the varying tones of a voice. 
Perhaps only his name is uttered. But in one inflexion it 
will bring him leaping to his master ; in another it will bring 
him cringing, or send him flying away. Both the foreigner 
and the dog grasp facts through tones. Both would 
probably tell you, if they could, that they were in possession 
of the important part of the communication. Details are 
not conveyed without the understanding of a pre-arranged 
language ; but broad facts can be conveyed in tones: such 
facts as that a greeting was affectionate, or that a call was 


peremptory. Everyone’s daily experiences suggest the 
superficial generalisation that there are two parts to 


language—its sound, and its sense ; and many are prepared 
to deduce that as music is sound it is probably not sense. 
Yet music above all things establishes the fact that any 
sound made on purpose must make sense of some sort. 
Instead of the rather uncertain deduction that words can 
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convey sense, and tone can convey emotion, it would really 
seem much more correct to say that one conveys facts, the 
other conveys energies behind facts ; one indicates states of 


mind, the other states of being. In emergency both count, 
both combine to fulfil the needs. And of the two it would 
seem obvious that in the long run states of being count most. 
Endurance is a state of being: love is a state of being. 
Mental meanings are necessary to meet special circumstances, 
to co-ordinate numbers, to steer energies into their right 
courses and so forth. But whatever the circumstances, it is 
in states of being that power lies ; they alone give grip to all 
emergency-effort, and release us into the realm of creative 
consciousness in which art thrives, of which music is a 
rather unique expression. 

Now that which exactly expresses our feelings fulfils two 
ends: while it records our energies, it both releases and 
communicates them. For these two reasons it is salutary. 
When circumstances that are outside control arise (7.¢., in 
emergency), we are automatically provoked to compensating 
action ; and if we can manage it, to transcendent action. 
Where uncertainty is produced, we instinctively wish to 
counter it with certainty. We should in approaching 
sadness look for enough joy at least to annul and if possible 
transcend the sadness. In shifting ground we look for firm 
foothold, and so forth. To take an elementary example : 
the emergency music of pain is a cry; while it records 
feelings, it communicates and relieves them. It summons 
sympathy ; communicating our agony we share it, 7.e., we 
call upon the health in others to help to counter our 
emergency ; while the cry records our feelings it both relieves 
and communicates them. What is true of a slender personal 
instance is true of the great national instance now upon us. 
The War is a stupendous Part I. Emergency. Instantly the 
music of national energy is heard. Energies—creative 
energies—of every kind surge to meet the event, some so 
heroic and controlled as to serve us splendidly; some 
seemingly uncontrolled and childish—such as those of the 
poor lady who offered herself to the War Office as a strong 
swimmer who might save drowning soldiers. All these 
creative energies collectively might in the profound sense be 
called the Music of the War. Music itself occupies a 
humble but very useful place among them all. Bearing 
fully in mind the true nature of our art and its innate and 
associated meanings, we may try to trace the extent of its 
serviceability in such an emergency as the present, and to 
note the general bearing of art upon event. 

The current of our life was flowing. It came across a 
resisting circumstance. Our energies, as we have seen, not 
only continue to flow, they are automatically and immensely 
amplified. Our state of being is intensified ; our sympathies 
ind antipathies have become powerful and formidable. This 
is the counter-move of creative energy in us. Now two of 
three things can happen. The hard resisting circumstance 
becomes as a dam, against which the current of our energies 
will first accumulate, then, secondly, (a) overflow, or (6) be 
diverted. Asa matter of fact, it is just these three conditions 
which call out art and, notably, music. In it we find a 
welcome means of expression when other activities are held 
up, when an abounding energy leaps circumstance, or when 
circumstances are so big and unyielding that we seek refuge 
in diversion. Put shortly, music comes about (a) when 
energy is arrested ; (4) when it leaps ahead ; (c) for diversion. 

These three ways seem to cover the whole ground of the 
serviceability of artistic utterance, and we may now proceed 
to a short concert of illustrations by a choir formed for use 
in war-time. 

{Here a series of illustrations were sung such as are used 
at soldiers’ concerts and in hospitals, all of which are to be 
found in the lecturer’s recently-issued book of ‘ Thirty songs, 
old and new, arranged for men’s voices.’] 

Songs of arrested energy, such as ‘The flowers o’ the 
forest,’ are characterized by contemplative stillness and deep 
quietude. Songs that leap ahead are always buoyant, 
triumphant, and energizing in themselves. The nucleus of 
such songs may be found in any apt battle-cry. The 
street counterpoint of this nucleus best known at the moment 
is the cry, ‘Are we down-hearted? No!’ The best songs 


of diversion (a) appeal strongly to past associations, and 
(6) take long views, correlating immediate and urgent 
surroundings with vaster future issues, and so securing 





————___ 
words, ‘The cloud-capt towers,’ is a simple j " 
a spacious song, that refreshes by its very vastness, : 

It seems scarcely perceived by many people that y: 
there is an emergency probably the last thing for art to 4, 
to expatiate upon the emergency. The only justificatiog 
singing about the emergency is to call the hearer’s atten . 
to it, to awaken sluggards ; and it is sad to note that s». 
have been few occasions when impertinence has he 
reached itself as in some of the recent patriotic ass 
about the War. = 

On the other hand, it would be unfit, and inj 
impossible, to continue in the pursuit of an art that igus 
the great emergency, since art is largely energized y 4, 
intuitive effort to surmount present and immetig. 
circumstance. 








VI.—CONCLUSION. 

The fundamental truth, as it seems to me, is this: The 
is everywhere observable in human affairs the Working of 
some immense law of compensation. Its appearance js y 
constant as to make one sure that it is as powerful yi 
unfailing in the world of human experience as is the yg 
gravity in the physical world. It would be extraordingy 
interesting to trace its results in many departments. ‘| 
so sorry for the man of leisure,’ said a hard-worked ma, 
‘because he can never have any holidays.’ To endures 
intense pain is to become singularly independent of guj 
pains. This is the law that gives us an abundant enp qj 
paradox and epigram and proverb: ‘ You never by 
the clock tick till it stops,’ ‘Jack of all trades, my 
of none.” An example of its working in masa! 
experience is to be found in the enchanting sound 








the ear of even the poorest music after one has heal» 
single note fora month. And conversely, the musical qi: 
could doubtless testify to the barrenness of the most glorins 
chord to one who has heard it every hour for a whole cont 
season. It is of constant interest to note how often in srt 
accordance with this law an obstacle or limitation 5 
provocative of the finest art. One of the most wonder! 
as well as best-known instances of the transcendence of 
limitations by genius, is to be found in Bach’s ‘ Chaconne’ 

[The lecturer played parts of it on the pianoforte, shoving 
how one melody is made to do the work of four.] 

A new world of melody is revealed, because the wholes 
necessarily contained within a single strand, and harmon. 
tion in the ordinary sense is impossible. The emerge 
which reveals such treasures may be simply that » 
accompanist was available or desirable under the cim 
stances, and one player must do the work of two or thie 
or more. 

It is as though all arts, all our deeds of choice, had a wt 
and equable energy behind them, which flows unobserve, 
undemonstratively, till obstacles break it as rocks breaks 
deep swell. It is then that glorious things happen. Itiss 
though sound and light take on no beauty till they are broke 
up. This would explain the constantly noticeable fact te 
our joys are most resplendent on the edges of things. 4 
almost is a fine thing in life, productive both of effort ant 
joy. When it becomes a guste, then effort ends and )y 
subsides till a new a/most is reached. Creative enegy 
manifests itself most fully when there is most to do; ¥ 
there are most obstacles. The loveliest parts of a streamat | 
those where it meets with resistance. Broken surfaces cathy 
the light; and in music, limitations provoke getltts 
Indeed, where there are none, we probably do well to malt 
some. [‘That is the great use of the Royal Acadesy 
of Music,’ interpolated the lecturer for the benefit 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, sitting near him. ] What is the 
beauty of rhythm itself but the beauty of broken-up enemgis 
Limitations are our glory in this sense, and the Amenaa 
who said, ‘ Wagner’s climaxes are ten minutes long—mt 
shall be twenty minutes,’ would have done better to %} 
‘I will signify in five minutes all that Wagner said int) 
I will pen as much in a single strand of melody as Wagner 
did in all his polyphony.’ That is to surpass Wagner. 

It is from great emergencies that great things must emerge 
Was old Glanville, whom Johnson quotes, right pear 
boldly asserted that ‘most of our rarities have been fou 
out by casual emergency and have been the works of time 
and chance’? If he meant that they have been oes 
revealed by time and chance, it would seem very neat 
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(Continued from page 288.) 
truth. As has been said, music itself is but a small part of 
the total output of controlled activities called out in this 
stirring time. But it is no small thing for a great art that 
new urgency has come into it. New audiences have come 
into being, and as my friends of the choir could tell you, they 
are distinguished for sincerity. Soldiers will tell musicians 
when they have had enough. They will take a moving part in 
the concert. They will even do us the invaluable service of 
starting a tune of their own, if our utterance interests them 
less than theirs. If only such sincerity pervaded the 
output of our post-European-War art, there would then be 
no more blasé affectation. Creative energy would work in 
composer, player, and listener alike in such strength and 
breezy sincerity that we shall write the common chord anew 
and aright, because we love it anew and aright. There is 
certainly hope that one of the incidental joys resultant upon 
and evoked by a great sorrow and anxiety will be, that 
the much-desired national art will now become naturally 
emergent and understood. We shall speak our own language, 
to the joy of England, and, let us hope, to the enrichment 
and gratification of her Allies and her enemies alike. 


PLAINSONG: SOME PROS AND CONS.* 
By HARVEY GRACE. 

Although plainsong is steadily advancing in favour, and is 
being studied more generally and sympathetically than ever 
before, it still labours under some disabilities. To many it 
smells of Popery, and is promptly damned on that account 
alone. Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s amusing letter to an 
inquiring pupil is significant : 

* Your question about Gregorian Tones has caused me 
much pain. I thought I had made a better musician of 
you. I am sorry for this. I beg to assure you that I 
am a Musician, a Protestant, and Yours truly, 

S. S. WESLEY.’ 

Bearing in mind the prevailing ignorance on the subject at 
that time, we need not attach much importance to Wesley’s 
objections on musical grounds. Given our opportunities of 
studying and hearing plainchant, a man with Wesley’s sense 
of the strong and dignified in Church music would assuredly 
have been speedily converted. I fancy the really important 
word in the letter is ‘ Protestant.’ We must remember, too, 
that the most earnest plainsong revivalists then were parsons 
and ecclesiastically-minded laymen with more zeal than 
knowledge. I seem to have read somewhere of a vicar who 
was so fond of the psalm tones that he conversed with his 
wife in inflections, and held a Gregorian festival off his own 
bat with a choral force consisting of the cook, a couple of 
servant girls, and a boy in buttons. Advocacy of this kind 
could hardly do other than prejudice the professional musician 
unfavourably. To-day, happily, we find many of our leading 
musicians both in and out of the Church interested in the 
revival of this old music, and composers of various schools 
are showing themselves fully alive to the charm of its modal 
and rhythmical characteristics. Apart from the ‘ Protestant’ 
objection, perhaps the cause of plainsong now suffers most from 
some of its devotees’ insistence on its antiquarian and historical 
side. They forget that antiquaries and trained musicians form 
but a very insignificant proportion of our congregations. 
What the man in the pew needs is not lectures on the origin 
and antiquity of plainsong so much as demonstrations of its 
fitness for regular use in our services. He is apt to point 
out that there is no virtue in mere age, else a shop egg would 
be esteemed a delicacy. But if you begin by convincing him 
by the evidence of his ears that this old music is pre-eminently 
fitted for a particular purpose, and then point out that, in 
addition to this fitness, it has the added weight that comes 
from generations of use, you will be in a fair way to making 
a convert. 

A short time ago I met an old friend who had stood by 
my side and sung Anglican chants when we were boys 
together. He has remained faithful to that type of Church 
music ever since, it being the only kind with which he is 
familiar. He was bitterly bemoaning the fact that he 
and his fellows were threatened with plainsong. He had 
before the Church Music 
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protested in the manly and effective way adopted by chai «a 
men when faced with the uncongenial,—that is to wy, for many 
had handed in his resignation. He opened his miadie most unt 
very fully. Briefly put, here is his case, and it may be : Drordk 
as typical: Plainsong is (2) monotonous ; (6) dull; (c) eels neatly 
(d@) not music at all, but crude and barbarous attempts » wbich he 
music ; (e) its revival is putting back the hands of the dhe As 8 — 
(/) it is uninteresting to the choir. ordeal "i 
When people say that plainsong is monotonous i. -_ 
generally refer to its use in chanting the Psalms, so ye y: — 
consider it in that connection. Bf with the 
In the first place, have we not rather misled people 5y . ~ he 
speaking of sezging the Psalms? If we remember 4 we 
chanting is merely reading with inflections, we shall, § 2 | 
much clearer idea as to the method of performance : nip - er 
important still, we shall make no mistake as to the kinj s dison oa 
variety to be aimed at, which is rhythmical rather ty a 
tonal. - t 
There are three ways of reading the Psalms: (a) the aed a 
go-as-you-please method, with each reader a law to hing! 7 
as regards pitch, accent, and inflection ; (6) the monoto:: tb : a 
(c) a mixture of monotone and inflection—the latter ny — 
being reduced to a system instead of being improvised | ” 
the individual. This third method is known as chant 
or singing, and the farther we get away from the id 
suggested by these terms, and the more we regard ty 
process as organized and inflected reading, the neare x 
shall approach a rendering worthy of some of the fxs 
prose in our language. 
It is obvious that the most satisfactory formulz for ws 
inflections will be those that approach most nearly t 
involuntary cadences used by the average speaker. Tite 
the simplest form of plainsong, the versicles and respons, Such st 
as examples. It will be noticed how inevitable and natal ‘Mountai 
these are. I have on several occasions found thi ‘For wh 
naturalness proved in a most convincing fashion. | har rendered 
heard children in schools recite the Creed. Nomimly, according 
they monotoned it; actually, in course of time, they lai will admi' 
unanimously adopted a system of rising and falling acces hence su 
almost exactly on the lines of the responses. salvation, 
The same kind of thing is to be found in some of the all cattle 
street cries. We have all heard a hawker appartly But pe 
breaking forth into ecclesiastical song, when he was rly J js dealt it 
only crying his wares, and adopting such inflections as wold JJ ogt for ne 
make his call more arresting. The plainsong Psalm tos fF handful o 
possess just this easy naturalness. would de 
It is of course a truism that any musical phrase that hast as they h 
be repeated many times mws/ be simple. It may be takenss J ‘Sursum 
axiomatic that the more striking the phrase, whetherss daughter 
melody, harmony, or rhythm, the less well does it tt @ You may 
repetition. In chanting the Psalms we are faced with te 9 pablished 
fact that the musical setting has to be provided for a} J year late 
number of verses from four to seventy-six. With a plainsog [compiling 
tone, the melodic simplicity, the absence of fixed harmo, own,’ ort 
the fact of the last note frequently suggesting a halfcoe 9 tion, It 
rather than a cadence, and the freedom of rhytlim ene resolved 
us to go through a long Psalm with no sense of monoloty. J} nurses’ a1 
As to rhythm, in a Psalm of thirty verses you will f 9 and no ac 
hardly two with a similar scheme, whereas with an Anglia? J Anglican 
chant you will hear this rhythm thirty times: After a 
supply of 
—s .a#—a-lo—t< om ee Ee See |} rgd fe 
| - oe '  } Ma literature 
Moreover, the latter has a definite musical form, inf Pte notor 
harmony, and often a striking progression that, pleasing fora Pathetic 
few verses, ends in becoming wearisome. Take for examp* Ihave 
the well-known chant of Wesley,—one of the most beaatit ronsidere 
ever written : poston 
compass, 
Ex. 1. and call j 
4252 1S ==: SA ae 
- — S _ p= ef 
— mee . — oe eee prose, an 
prose-poe 
=<% oo &@ | ss 2 sl — 
es =. — =— ff == Sree Now w 
——t— Ss a = — = dull. Is 
if dull p 
This little piece of music contains as much charm 4% p= very it 
well be packed into such a small compass. But wed on Modern ( 
effective point,—bar 4—when it had been recit interest, 
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7 
for many verses would become a burden to all but the 
musical listener. ; 
Dvordk, Sir Charles V. Stanford tells us, was driven 
pearly crazy by his first experience of Anglican chanting, 
which he described as a barbarous repetition of a poor tune. 
4s a matter of fact, even a good tune cannot survive the 
ordeal of some dozens of da capo. Perhaps the real 
trouble, however, is the insistence on one little rhythmic 
‘ Heroic efforts are sometimes made to sing it 
sith the freedom of good plainsong chanting. Sometimes 
, fair measure of success 1s attained, though the 
act of the choir singing in harmony makes complete success 
impossible. Moreover, there is one step towards freedom 
that cannot be taken in Anglican chanting, and that is the 
dision of the reciting note to meet the case of a very short 
half-verse. In adapting a plainsong tone, a xofe only is 
moved: in adopting an Anglican chant a chord has to 
come out, and this is possible only when the harmony 
happens to allow of such a proceeding. me - 
if, for example, we wish to elide the reciting chord in 
the second half of the Wesley chant, we have this progression 


left : 
= 
_ = — 
&e. 


Such short half-verses as ‘O, Lord,’ ‘ Beasts and all cattle,’ 
‘Mountains and all hills,’ ‘ Shall serve me,’ ‘ Thy salvation,’ 
‘For who doth hear,’ and many others, can only be 
rendered with correct accentuation by shortening the chant 
accordingly. You will find very few Anglican chants that 
will admit of this cutting of the coat according to the cloth, 
bence such commonly-heard absurdities as ‘ Thy-y-y-y 
salvation,’ ‘Beasts and aw-awl cattle’ (or ‘beasts and 
all cattle’), ‘Sha-a-all ser-erve me,’ &c. 

But perhaps the most unkind blow at the Anglican chant 
is dealt it in the house of its friends, who are always crying 
out for new ones. Plainsongites are content with their mere 
handful of convenient and time-honoured inflections. They 
would decline without thanks the offer of a Ninth Tone, even 
as they have no use for new settings of the responses or 
‘Sursum corda.” But your Anglican chanter is like the 
daughter of the horseleech, ever crying out for more. 


most un 


formula. 





Ex. 2. 
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You may provide a choir with the best collection yet 
published, but that will not serve for long. Inquire a 
year later, and you will find the choirmaster has started 
compiling a MS. book, with some tasty ‘little things of his 
own,’ or the vicar’s wife's, or of some amateurs in the congrega- 
tion. It isa solemn thought that long after you and I have 
resolved our final discord, composers at present in their 
nurses’ arms, bald and toothless, with no language but a cry 
and no action but a stagger and a clutch, will still be writing 
Anglican chants. 

After all, there need never be any shortage. When the 
supply of original ideas gives out (and there are signs that the 
tay is fast approaching) there is the whole of musical 

— at our disposal for adaptation, after the manner of 
the notorious perversion of the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
“Pathetic Sonata.’ 

Ihave no wish to belittle the merits of our national chant, 
considered as music. It is astonishing how much beauty 
sme composers have managed to include in such a small 
compass. In many cases we may fitly apply the poet’s words, 
and call it ‘a box where sweets compacted lie.’ But while 
these pleasing musical miniatures may be sung with delightful 
efiect to metrical verse, they are too formal for use with 
prose, and hopeless anachronisms when allied with the rugged 
ptose-poetry of the Psalms. Even so would a suit of 
wroadcloth and a silk hat become King Lear or Macbeth. 
tg 7 — to the second objection : that plainsong is 
man we d be claiming too much if I said that there was 
it Ky I am bound to say, however, that I know 
ee € that deserves to be so called. But after all, 
modern Church music is not a/ways palpitating with life and 


interest. Even Peerybingle in B? has his dull moments ! 








Still, because some modern music is dull we do not therefore 
condemn the whole of it. Plainsong suffers from various 
other kinds of injustice. For example, if a choir sings a 
service by Peerybingle very badly, the indignant amateur in 
the pew does not blame Peerybingle. He blames the choir 
and sympathises with the composer. But if the same choir 
sings plainsong badly, the blame usually falls on the music 
and the sympathy goes to the choir. 

The best answer to the charge of dullness is the fact that 
the ancient melodies to such hymns as ‘ Sing, my tongue,’ 
‘The Royal Banners,’ ‘Blessed city,’ ‘The Lamb’s high 
banquet,’ &c., are now widely sung and appreciated. The one 
charge that cannot be brought against such vigorous tunes is 
surely that of dullness. There are scores of fine plainsong 
tunes that only need to be well known to be equally popular. 

Then it is sometimes said that plainsong is ugly. Here of 
course we can see the reason for the complaint. The idiom 
of plainsong is unfamiliar, and we know that what is odd 
generally strikes us as being ugly. This objection usually 
dies a natural death on the music becoming familiar. There 
is however a vast quantity of plainsong that is quite tuneful, 
even at first hearing. An unbiassed study of the publications 
of the Plainsong and Medizeval Music Society will bring to 
light page after page of smooth, tuneful strains, so vocal that 
they almost sing themselves. The Introits for the year, the 
Ordinary of the Mass, and the various Sequences are now 
available for use in the English Church, and are a rich mine 
of pure melody that, adequately rendered, makes an instant 
appeal to all save those who have no ear for anything but 
violent and highly-coloured music. 

Now I come to one of the commonest of all arguments 
against plainsong—that it is not music at all, but an early, 
crude, and barbarous attempt at music. It is an astonishing 
thing that you may hear this kind of remark made by people 
who have received quite a good musical education. They 
imagine the case to be something like this : In the dark ages, 
when harmony was not discovered, and when there were no 
instruments, a few decrepit anchorites tried to write tunes. 
They hadn't our beautiful modern major and minor scales, 
and the luxury of numerous sharps and flats was also denied 
them. They had no nicely ruled music paper—indeed, they 
had for a long time no recognised system of notation. With 
such disadvantages they could hardly be very successful in 
their attempts at composition. They did their best according 
to their lights, but their lights were decidedly poor. 

This objection is based on the fallacy that plainsong left 
off when harmonized and measured music began. As a 
matter of fact plainsong was being composed as recently 
as the 17th century; indeed, it would be possible to go 
on composing it now, but the results would probably be 
unsatisfactory. We are now so obsessed with harmonic 
considerations, and our sense of rhythm is so much influenced 
by the regular accent of measured music, that we are unable 
to approach the question of pure melody with sufficient 
detachment. 

What our opponents do not seem to realise is that in the 
history of an art, though the general progress is slow, certain 
forms may reach perfection in very early days. At a time 
when practically all music was vocal and one-dimensional 
nothing was more natural than that the composition of 
melody should quickly attain a high degree of excellence. 
Exactly the reverse is the case to-day, when, music having 
progressed enormously in such matters as harmony, thematic 
development, and instrumental colour, composers are 
becoming less and less inclined (or able) to write a decent 
melody of any length. A case analogous to that of plain- 
chant is of course folk-song. Nobody, even the most 
modern of moderns, denies the charm of our old popular 
melodies. When we realise the antiquity of some of the 
most beautiful of these, we need not be surprised to find the 
same tuneful qualities in plainsong, much of which was 
contemporary, or very little earlier, in date. If we regard 
plainchant as a kind of sacred folk-song, we shall perhaps 
approach it in the right spirit. 

Then we are told that in using plainsong we are putting 
back the hands of the clock. Are we to apply that argument 
generally in musical matters? If we are to leave plainsong 
on the shelf because the art has made progress since it was 
composed, then Bach and Beethoven must go there as well. 
Where are we to draw the line? If we carry out the theory 
to its logical (and decidedly bitter) conclusion, we shall hear 
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no music to-day but that of Schénberg & Co. The fact is 
that plainsong, like any other music, must be judged 
purely on its merits, and its practicability for use to-day. If 
it is good, it is in spite of, not because of, its age. Works of 
art, whether literary, pictorial, or musical, on which Time has 
laid his cold hand in vain, and which still have a message 
for us, we call classical. Hitherto the term has been used 
only in connection with the works of the great masters. It 
may quite well be applied to the best examples of plainsong 
and its lay-sister, folk-song. 


The last objection may be dismissed in few words. 
We are told that plainsong should not be used because 
it is uninteresting to the choir. The obvious answer, 
of course, is that the object of Church music is far 
other than to provide choirs with pleasant Sunday 
mornings and evenings. It will be wise, however, to 
recognise that men and boys giving up a good deal 


of their spare time for choir work should not be expected 
to confine their efforts entirely to plainsong. By all means 
let them devote their skill in part-singing to the best 
anthems and cantatas, and perform them at organ recitals 
or on some other special occasions. There is no reason 
why they should not sing a good piece of modern music at 
the offertory. Then there are plenty of excellent faux- 
bourdon treatments of plainsong which are delightful to 
listen to, and very engrossing to the singers. Even good 
hymn-singing will give the best of choirs plenty of work. 

Moreover, the use of other music is a necessity for vocal 
reasons. The very thing that makes psalmodic and 
hymnodic plainsong so excellent for congregational singing— 
its moderate compass—unfits it for sole use where trebles 
are concerned, since it employs only the lower and middle 
registers. The average boy is a soprano, and to give him no 
opportunities for using the best part of his voice is to deny 
ourselves one of the most delightful of vocal effects. On 
the other hand, it must be said that the use of plainsong, 
where the middle notes are properly produced, develops 
and makes effective a part of his voice that is only too often 
either coarse or inaudible. 

On the whole, the prospects of plainsong revival were 
never so promising as to-day, in spite of old prejudices 
and misconceptions. Among the latter, by the way, one 
of the most fatal is to be found in the often heard remark 
* Gregorians sound very fine when sung by a large number of 
voices.’ It would be as illuminating to say that they sound 
fine when sung by people with one leg longer than the other, 
or by a choir with red hair. The remark applies no more 
to plainsong than to any kind of music. This insistence 
on mere weight loses sight of the fact that one of its chief 
charms is its elasticity. The old idea that demonstrations 
of plainsong could be made only with vast, unwieldy 
choirs led to the rigid and crude performances that naturally 
brought the music into disrepute. So far from plainsong 
requiring great choral forces for its rendering, it may 
claim to be the one kind of Church music that is effective 
‘ where two or three are gathered together.” Modern hymn- 
tunes and chants, deprived of their harmonic interest, too 
often have little enough left. For Guild offices and occasions 
when no choir or organ is available, plainsong,—being pure 
melody, simple, and of moderate compass,—is the music 
dar excellence. It may be sung effectively by any number of 
people, from two upwards. 

What the cause needs now is demonstrations (especially 
by small choirs), and congregational practices. Given these, 
this old music may again become (as it is already in many 
parishes) the people’s song. We have not outgrown it 
any more than we have outgrown a fine old Norman 
or Gothic church. And just as we think of the walls of 
these venerable sanctuaries as being steeped with the prayer 
and praise of generations of worshippers, and respect them 
accordingly, so the old melodies used as a medium for this 
prayer and praise must have a special claim on us that 
no other music, however beautiful, can put forward. 





The open competition for Mr. Clifton Cooke’s £100 Vocal 
Scholarship and extra cash prize offered by Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co., will take place at 20, Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C., on Saturday, May 8. Entries close May 4. Mr. 
Claude Landi and Mr. Clifton Cooke will adjudicate. 
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London Concerts, 








ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 





The performance of ‘ Messiah’ on Good Friday dpe 
a vast audience. Following the excellent precedent of ress 
concerts, it was held in the afternoon, and thus sqj 
folk were attracted. Thesoloists were Miss Ruth y 
Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. John Coates, and Mr 
Dearth. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 





Han 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 

The last concert of the season was given at Queen’s uy 
on April 13. Debussy’s ‘La Demoiselle élue’ yj 
Stravinsky’s ‘ L’Oiseau de Feu’ were the attractive ite 
In the former work, Madame Marie Anne Weber} 
(from Brussels) and Miss Dilys Jones were the Very competen 
soloists, but the choir of ladies was not wholly satishactor 
A Symphony of Mozart’s in C (not the great ‘Jupite’ 
the Epilogue from Delius’s opera ‘ Koanga,’ McEwe; 
Ballad for orchestra, ‘ Grey Galloway,’ and Berlioz’s Overy. 
* Le Carnaval Romain’ were the other items. 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA, 


On Good Friday the ‘ Parsifal’ music provided ag 
sufficient programme. Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. Rokr 
Radford were the soloists. A concert was given on Apel to 
for the benefit of the Endowment Fund, and drew a lage 
audience. Mackenzie’s Overture ‘Britannia’ opened te 
programme. Beethoven’s Symphonies in A and in C mi 
were finely played, and Master Solomon gave a brilim 
performance of Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto in A mina, 
The extra Symphony Concert given on April 17 was mk 
specially interesting by reason of the programme inclatag 
an orchestral version scored by Sir Henry Woo ¢ 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures from an _ Exhibition.’ The 
ingenious little pieces afforded ample scope for effect 
orchestration such as Sir Henry Wood was fully compete 
to undertake. It may be said that in some numks 
sonority is gained at the expense of beauty, but on the while 
the newly clothed work was very successful. Madame Cin 
Butt sang Gluck’s famous ‘Che Faro’ and some of Elu's 
‘Sea-Pictures’ with impressive effect.  Tchaikovstys 
fifth Symphony was also played. Sir Henry Wood conducted 
on all of the above occasions. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


At the concert given on April 12 much interest was ft 
in the appearance of Mr. Sammons to play Beethovets 
Violin concerto. His great reputation led the audience t 
expect a fine performance, and they were not disappointel 
Although at the start Mr. Sammons seemed out of sorts, a2 
his E string was troubling him, he played with rare delicuy 
and finish. The slow movement especially was beautiiily 
played. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Italian’ Symphony was welcome 
to the audience, and Tchaikovsky’s F minor Symphony ws 
another success. M. Savonov conducted. 

” 
ROYAL oT 

At the Students’ Chamber Concert at the Royal Academy 
of Music on March 24, a varied and interesting programm 
included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, a movement 
from Beethoven’s F minor (Quartet, the Andante and Scher 
from Brahms’s Pianoforte quintet, Albanesi’s Suite of oid 
dances, and songs by Stanford and Vaughan Williams. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

This educational institution is pursuing its activiie 
successfully in spite of the War. On March 26 the pris 
and certificates were presented to the students of the London 
Centre. The director of examinations, Dr. Pearce, ¥ 
optimistic. He mentioned that the students had — 
a motor ambulance for the use of ‘the wound as 
orchestral concert was given at Queen’s Hall on Apmis 
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re to ‘ The Bartered Bride,’ and, amongst other items, 
vement from Goldmark’s Violin concerto (Miss Phyllis 
wski’s Concerto in D minor (Master Reginald 
and Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in E for 
orchestra (Miss Doris Drewery). 


smo : 
Allen), Wiena 
Whitehouse), 

sanoforte and 
















; "At Mr. M. Barthelmy’s chamber concert at Steinway Hall 
Friday dre “March 30 Bach’s Trio for pianoforte, flute, and violin, 
dent of eee gar in F major, and Tchaikovsky’s 

Te Bi pethoven’s Quartet in jor, a chai y's 
hus sy Jgartet in D were performed. The artists were Madame 
uth Vince jurthelmy-Lauweryns (pianoforte), M. Van de Kerkoven 
tM Hay BF saute), and the Belgian String (Quartet. 

"An excellent programme was submitted on April 18, at 
de South Place Popular Concerts, amongst the works played 
ising Handel’s Sonata in D for violin and pianoforte, 
nial (itsl’s Chaconne for violin and organ, viola solos by 
eteen § th Wolstenholme, and Jongen’s Trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
+ Cla ag sla, The performers were Messrs. Joseph Jongen, Désire 
ACtIVe ite Peauw, and Lionel Tertis. Mlle. Marguerite Rollet sang 
eber Dean by Duparc, Chausson, and Roussel, and Miss Ethel 
Ty Competes HF snwood accompanied. This may be considered typical of 
bynes he programmes given week by week at these admirable 
Upit 
, Mebent va : cate gave } , 
—— The Classical Concert Society gave its fourth and last 
22'S Overtare wncert of the series at Zolian Hall on March 24. 
Reethoven’s Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3, was performed by the 
inglish String Quartet, Mr. Gervase Elwes sang, and 
\fiss Myra Hess played pianoforte solos. 
ided sa a The London City and Westminster Bank’s Orchestral 
Mr ae society gave an excellent concert at the Cripplegate Institute 
eo ba aMarch 24. Mr. Vincent Thomas has brought this orchestra 
mee a ~~ sto a satisfactory condition. 
opened At one of Mr. de Lara’s War Emergency Concerts, given at 
in Ciny [ seinway Hall on March 25, Mr. John Ireland produced his 
+a brill: jy *¥ Teo for pianoforte, clarinet, and violoncello. 
in Amine, g The London String Quartet, led by Mr. Albert Sammons, 
7 was male fave a concert at AZolian Hall on March 25, at which a 
re inclatag f= ‘Phantasy’ Quartet by Mr. Sammons was brought 

Wood ¢ ff award. There was much to admire in the new work, and 
n.’ The [pi was admirably performed. Dvordk’s Quartet, Op. 81, 
or effects [ dlowed the youth Solomon to show that he can play chamber 

competest ff ausic with judgment and skill. 
e numes (§ The Bach Choir performed Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion 
» the whole ff ¢ Westminster Abbey on March 25. It was regrettable 
dame Chan [ Sat Dr. Allen was too unwell to conduct, but his place was 
of Elg’s  *ell filled by Mr. Harold Darke. The soloists were Miss 
haikovsir’s fg “da Forrest, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. John Adams, Mr. 
1 conducted ff “ampbell McInnes, and Mr. Bertram Mills. The orchestra 
vas led by Mr. W. H. Reed. Sir Frederick Bridge was at 
de organ. 
Mr. William Murdoch displayed his fine talent at the 
janoforte recital he gave at the Bechstein Hall on March 27, 
st was ft [g Menthe programme was selected from works by Debussy 
veethoren’s fg 84 César Franck. 
udience » (Mt Benno Moiseivitsch demonstrated his popularity at 
appoints kehstein Hall on April 10. The audience was large 
‘sorts, ani (g &% eMthusiastic. The programme included Bach’s Organ 
fe delicey fy lasiaand fugue in G minor, and two Sonatas,—Beethoven’s 
beautifal aA (Op. 2, No. 1), and Schumann’s in F sharp minor. 
: weleme Basoni’'s arrangement of Liszt’s Fantasia on a theme from 
phony wa Mozart's ‘ Figaro’ provided a virtuoso conclusion. 
Mr. J. D. Davis’s new march ‘ Pro Patria’ was performed 
it the Sunday afternoon concert, April 11, at the Royal 
{ bert Hall by the New Symphony Orchestra, under 
t Landon Ronald. Although disadvantageously placed 
Academy ff * the beginning of the programme, it made an excellent 
rogramme & 4pression. 
movement zite Westminster Orchestral Society gave a concert at 
d Schero Nestminster Hall on April 16 for the benefit of the 
ite of od ff Wmmittee for Music in War-time Fund. It was 
ms. “aturesome to attack Brahms’s Symphony in C minor, but 
Netess justified the experiment. Mr. Lennox Clayton is 
wot > able — but he is obviously a skilful 
«chee tral trainer. Miss Dorothy Bridson played the solo in 
i pin te Vivaldi Violin concerto, and Mr. Sonny Rabke was the 
e London ny - hear that the concert yielded a substantial 
ree, WS Pull be § : trust that the good example of this orchestra 
vest fel followed by other musical organizations which are 
Jed. An << Stapayweneng audiences. The Committee of Music in 

Aprils it —- doing a splendid work for the musical profession, 

acta s and deserves all the pecuniary support it can get. 











Suburban Concerts. 


Under the auspices of the Ilford Catholic Council, 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and Gounod’s ‘De Profundis’ 
were successfully performed in the Ilford Town Hall on 
Saturday, March 13. Mr. M. C. Molony was the conductor. 

At the concert of the Streatham and South London String 
Orchestra, on March 17, at Streatham Town Hall, the 
programme included a Suite by Glazounov, works for 
strings by Percy Grainger, and Bach’s Pianoforte concerto 
in D minor (Miss Winifred Christie). Mr. Redgewell Dansie 
sang his own ‘Cavalier songs,’ and Mr. Sidney Robjohns 
conducted. 

The Wimbledon 1914 Choral Society performed Dvordk’s 
*Stabat Mater’ at the Baths Hall, Latimer Road, on 
March 22. The programme also included Beethoven’s 
Overture in C, and Stanford’s ‘Cavalier’ Songs. 
Dr. G. Coleman Young conducted. The proceeds were 
devoted to the local Belgian Refugees Fund. 

Sullivan’s ‘Martyr of Antioch’ was performed at the 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, on March 27, by the 
Dulwich Philharmonic Society, preceded by Sullivan’s 
‘Overture di Ballo’ and the Nationai Anthems of the 
Allies. The soloists were Miss Lilian Dillingham, 
Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. Frederick Blamey, and Mr. 
Dawson Freer. Mr. W. E. Ball was at the organ, and 
Mr. Martin Klickmann conducted. 

At Mr. Stanley Blagrove’s concert at Wimbledon Hill 
School on March 27 the programme included Schumann’s 
Quartet No. 1, and Dvordk’s Quintet for pianoforte and 
strings, played by the Blagrove Quartet, with Miss Annie 
Grimson at the pianoforte. 

On April 8 Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ was 
performed at the Forest Hill Wesleyan Church with full 





orchestral accompaniment, the soloists being Madame 
Winifred Richardson, Miss Jessie Atkins, and Mr. 
Charles Saunders. Mr. A. D. Thornton-Smith, the 


organist of the church, conducted, and Dr. Abernethy was 
at the organ. 

On Aprit 14 the Pinner Choral Society sang Parry’s 
‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ and an excellent selection of 
British madrigals, part-songs, and folk-songs. Mr. 
Claud Powell conducted. 








Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 





BELFAST. 

The Philharmonic Society brought a successful season toa 
close with its fourth concert on March 26. The programme 
was for a provincial Society and in these difficult times a 
decidedly ambitious dne, and the fact that it was carried 
through brilliantly reflects much credit on all concerned. 
Elgar’s very difficult work ‘Caractacus’ was the principal 
item, the only other being ‘ Tod und Verklarung ’ of Richard 
Strauss. The preparation for such works involved much 
labour and perseverance, and these were cheerfully rendered 
by the Society’s conductor, Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, and by 
his forces—choral and instrumental. The soloists were 
Miss M. Leighton, Mr. Joseph Cheetham, and Mr. 
Jackson Potter—who at extremely short notice took the 
place of Mr. Harry Reynolds, who had been engaged but 
was unable to appear. Three local singers, Messrs. Laird, 
Morrow, and Kerr, took minor parts very artistically. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The present musical season at Birmingham is practically 
at an end, and the future outlook is not very encouraging, for 
we shall be deprived of two important events owing to the 
War, which will be a great loss to this city and 
a great disappointment to all classes of music-lovers. In the 
first instance the interesting and enjoyable three weeks’ 
season of the Theatre Royal Promenade Concerts, which for 
the last ten years have been held during June, will not take 
place, as the committee cannot risk any loss under present 
conditions ; and for a similar reason our Triennial Musical 
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Festival, which in the ordinary course would have been held 
in October, has also been postponed. 

The last Catterall String Quartet concert of the season, 
given under the auspices of the Birmingham Chamber 
Concerts Society, took place at the Royal Society of Artists’ 
gallery on March 16. It proved a splendid finale to an 
excellent series of chamber concerts which has been so 
successful and so well attended that an announcement was 
made by Mr. Gerald Forty, the director of these Concerts, 
that they will be continued next season. The Catterall 
Quartet submitted at its last concert Haydn’s String quartet 
Op. 20, No. 2, in C major, four movements of Beethoven’s 
Serenade Trio Op. 8, in D major, and Brahms’s String 
quartet Op. 51, No. 1, in C minor. 

Under Prof. Granville Bantock’s conductorship, the 
Midland Institute School of Music orchestra gave an 
interesting concert in the large Lecture Theatre on March 22. 
Russian music figured largely in the programme, but the 
chief event was centred in a fine performance of Jean 
Sibelius’s Symphony in C, No. 3, Op. 3 Rimsky- 
Korsakov was represented by the Symphonic-poem ‘ Sadko,’ 
Tchaikovsky by a Cossack dance ‘ Hopak,’ and Moussorgsky 
by the lugubrious song ‘ Field-Marshal Death,’ sung by 
Mr. Frank Mullings with quite emotional and dramatic 
effect. He also gave ‘ Three Songs of the Hebrides,’ by 
Kennedy Fraser, which he sang with extraordinary emotion 
and vocal ability. The orchestra improves at each hearing, 
and now forms a splendid body of instrumentalists, assisted 
by professional players. 

The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra gave its last 
concert of the current series in the Town Hall on March 20, 
under the able conductorship of Mr. Julian Clifford, of the 
Harrogate Kursaal orchestra. The orchestral items were 
of quite a popular character, comprising the overtures to 
‘Raymond’ and ‘ Tannhauser,’ Tchaikovsky’s exhilarating 
‘Capriccio Italien,’ Luigini’s fascinating ‘ Ballet Russe,’ 
and Mr. Julian Clifford’s dainty and melodious ‘ Fairy 
Fancies.’ The solo pianist was Miss Marie Levinskaya, 
who played Chopin’s first Pianoforte concerto in E minor, 
accompanied by the orchestra. Her splendid technique 
enabled her to cope with the extraordinary difficulties with 
perfect ease and freedom. 

The newly formed Barfield Choir, of which Mr. E. St. 
Clare Barfield is the director and Mr. Joseph Lewis trainer 
and conductor, gave its second public concert in the Town 
Hall on March 24. A feature of the concert was the first 
performance here of Prof. Bantock’s Choral Symphony 
for unaccompanied voices, entitled ‘ Vanity of Vanities,’ 
first performed by the Liverpool Welsh Choral Union at 
Liverpool, on February 14 last, under the direction of 
the late Mr. Harry Evans. The work was so fully 
described in the A/usica/ 7imes in the March number, 1915, 
that there is no need again to dwell upon its construction, 
which totally differs from that of the Choral Symphony 
* Atalanta in Calydon.’ It is more appealing to the senses, 
and more melodic, indeed there are passages of great beauty 
in it as well as choral effects of great originality. The choir 
had evidently been well schooled, and gave on the whole a 
remarkably impressive performance. Bantock was further 
represented by his beautiful part-song, ‘The seal woman’s 
croon.’ Among the new part-songs heard for the first time 
were Julius Harrison’s eight-part chorus (@ caffe//a), ‘ Blow 
the wind to-day’; Hugh Priestley Smith’s ‘A winter 
Requiem,’ for men’s voices, in four-parts (unaccompanied) ; 
and two short part-songs by Clifford Reberts for mixed voices 
(unaccompanied), respectively entitled ‘ A dirge’’ and ‘ Weep 
you no more.’ Miss Fanny Davies, our great English 
pianist, played Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques,’ 
including three of the posthumous Variations, and four groups 
of pieces—Belgian, British, Russian, and French. She was in 
excellent form, and played throughout with the consummate 
artistry for which she is famed. The Barfield Choir also 
gave a popular Saturday night performance of the above 
new choral works at the Town Hall on April 10. 

The Birmingham Choral Union successfully revived 
Haydn’s ‘Creation’ at the Town Hall on March 27, 
giving an admirable and impressive performance under Mr. 
Richard Wassall’s reliable conductorship. It is interesting 
to recall an historical fact respecting the first performance of 
the ‘Creation’ in England. There was some years ago con- 


> 


1836, a writer in the A/usical World indisputably sets 
date and locality, which were Covent Garden, March 
1800. The first performance at Paris took place 
December of the same year, when Napoleon J, eScape 
infernal machine in the Rue Niclaise. » 


the 
n 


The second part of the programme was of aa 
cellaneous character, comprising some od, 


numbers, exceedingly well performed, and songs Contrib 


by two of the solo singers who took part in the * Creatine 
Madame Laura Taylor and Mr. Sam Hempsall, lt hal 


also be mentioned that Mr. Richard Spurrell ably top. 
sented the part of Raphael in the ‘ Creation.’ ee 

The Midland Musical Society’s fine performance of iy 
‘St. John’ Passion at the Town Hall, on Goog Friky 
evening, was acomplete success. Not only Was the ; 
crowded assembly present, but the work seemed grey, 
appeal to them. Thanks are due to Mr. A. J. Cotte 
conductor, who had so admirably prepared the wok 
splendidly constituted choir especially distinguishing i 
in its superb delivery of the chorales. The orchesn yy 
thoroughly well-equipped, and care was taken to mi 
the instrumental obbligati as complete as possible, the ie 
playing of the flutes, violas, and cor anglais being Conspicangs 
features ; but best of all was Mr. Hock’s exquisite obbligu; 
on the viola da gamba to the contralto aria ‘It is finish’ 
Mr. Mullings was the Evangelist, Miss Alice Phillips unig. 
took the soprano soli, and Madame Poncia gave the cotaiy 
soli, the utterances of Christ being allotted to Mr. Fak 
Macnamara, whilst some of the important baritone sine 
assigned to Mr. Arthur Cranmer. The part of Pilate 
Mr. Harry Downing. Mr. C. W. Perkins was the opus, 
as usual rendering valuable assistance. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


The concluding weeks of the winter musical seas ae 
not being allowed to run out with any of that sense ¢ 
indifference or that lack of vigorous activity which sm 
times cloud the final phases of a long-sustained effort In 
all departments of the art there is a continued assiduounss 
that leaves no loophole for an apathetic listlessness with 
might almost imperil the successes hitherto attained. Ifve 
investigate but one issue in the whole problem—aiy, fr 
instance, the Symphony Concerts—it is as clear as day txt 
in order to ensure their successful continuance it is a pm 
necessity that the programmes and the playing mut & 
maintained at the highest possible level. And what sine 
for these concerts is equally true for all the other msal 
enterprises for which the Winter Gardens’ managemet 
responsible. But, as we have said, no falling-off bas 
occurred, and indeed is not likely to occur so long as the 
principal control is vested in such an excellent musicana 
man of business as Mr. Dan Godfrey has proved himsit 
be. The most recent of the Symphony Concerts have bea 
full of interest, and the orchestral playing has left little tt 
desired ; in fact, many sterling performances have te 
given, and only limitations of space prohibit the detaiet 
criticism that these deserve. The following may be citels 
the most attractive compositions recently played : Symphary 
in C minor by Brahms; Persian Dance from the Opera 
‘ Khovantchina’ (Moussorgsky) ; Tchaikovsky's * Rome 
and Juliet’ Overture ; Beethoven’s fifth Symphony ; Hayaas 
‘Oxford ’ Symphony ; one of the movements from —_ 
‘ Evocations’ Suite (first performance here) ; the * Pasi 
Prelude, and the Introduction to Act 3 of * Lohengat 
(Wagner); the César Franck Symphony; Riss 
Korsakov’s symphonic suite, ‘Antar’ (first time at G6 
concerts). As for the soloists, we have had Mr. Charles 
Fletcher, the doyen of Bournemouth musiciats, wn), 
despite only a partial recovery from_ severe | 
accounted for the Wieniawski D minor Violin concerto ® 
most courageous fashion ; Miss Maud Agnes Winter, = 
performance of MacDowell’s Pianoforte concerto in A 7 
was rather unequal; little Raoul Vidas, the ab 
youthful French prodigy, who astounded everyone — 
extraordinarily precocious playing in Lalo’s Violin 0 " 
entitled ‘Russe’; and Mlle. Levinskaja, who, altho 
thought uncertain here and there, revealed musical ! a 
combined with a delightfully pearly touch im Chop 





siderable controversy respecting this matter until, in March, 


Pianoforte concerto in E minor. 
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at Easter in the continuity of the Monday 
A ) series divided a couple of ‘one-man’ programmes 
a concert of a more diversified nature. Of these 


- t noteworthy were a Wagner programme and a 


Me op siairs the mos 

 47~ cere coneidesably outnumbered other types of 
1 the Chess Vocalists have considerably outnumbe yp 

sal. Teg ommers so far as the miscellaneous concerts are concerned. 
rell abi Sn \ so-called ‘Patriotic and Irish Programme’ on St. Patrick’s 
> ym Dey was to have included Madame Ada Crossley, but the 
mance of contralto was prevented through illness from 
n Good a pearing, Mr. John Coates singing in her stead. Mr. 
ly was 4“ i cates was content to be represented by some very minor 
med mi iems, and it was a disappointment that this fine artist was 
i Cae sot beard in something more worthy of his talents. A 
the wot spcert given by Madame Clara Butt showed little deviation 


i the established vogue proper to these functions, and 
Nguishing ig 0 sees ae . fusi 
ie vocalist’s admiring hosts assembled in profusion to 


——e deer her to the echo: Madame Butt was in her best form, 
ssible a: ing a Handel aria particularly well. On March 23 the 
ing a ven wminal concert of the Bournemouth School of Music was 
iste ops ven, the exacting programme, which consisted of vocal, 
It iS fished’ sanoforte, violin, and violoncello solos, together with some 
Phillips sag. asemble music, being carried out withconspicuousintelligence 


nd showing that there is an abundance of promising material 














ee tthe thriving institution controlled by Mrs. Farnell-Watson 
itone soli =k @ dMr. Hamilton Law. A recital on the following day, given 
if Pilsen nder the auspices of Mr. Graham Peel, the well-known 
s the ore writer and a resident at Bournemouth, brought 
es, ngether Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Ivy Angove, Mr. 
| Campbell McInnes, and Mr. Hamilton Harty. The 
minent soprano sang with all her accustomed skill, and 
fr. McInnes worthily seconded her efforts, although we 
tink that this very able artist still requires to cultivate a 
al season ae fy itl more tonal variety. Miss Angove played the violin 
that sene of fy tith entire acceptance, and Mr. Harty maintained his 
which gue. g *sition as a veritable king of accompanists. In the same 
.d effort, In fg Peek Miss Isolde Menges appeared at an instrumental 
assiduouns; (g mncert in the Brahms Violin concerto. Her reading of 
snes whith jg tis work is undoubtedly her greatest achievement, and of 
ined. Ifve jg ow good her best is it is by this time unnecessary to speak. 
em—say, x fg Another delightful event was the violin and_ pianoforte 
r as dardut iq ecital by Miss Daisy Kennedy and M. Benno Moiseivitsch, 
it is apne ind the mass of the music-lovers of Bournemouth little know 
ing max te shat they missed by being represented in such meagre 
what isime (@ M™mbers on such an artistic occasion. On Easter Sunday 
ther masal @ ening a concert in aid of the Mayor’s local War 
nagemet i fund was very well attended; the solo performers were 
ling-off as Madame Ada Crossley—not altogether recovered from 
long as he ff %t recent indisposition—Miss Ellen Bowick (recitations), 
nusicianad 2d Mr. Charles Tree. A rather conventional type of 
1 himselto f gramme was discharged to the complete satisfaction of 
s have ben ff De audience. On the Tuesday following the feature of an 
t little tobe fy Mehestral concert was Sapellnikov's magnificent playing 
have ben 2 Tehaikovsky’s B flat minor Pianoforte concerto; Mr. 
he detaikd ( CbarlesTree and Mr. Ernest Hastings (humourist) were also in 
be citedas Me bill. Sapellnikov remained in order to give a recital the 
Sympbay fj "xt day. At this his playing was rather more variable, the 
the Open ff "4ority of his contributions, however, being excellently 
5 Rome Areturn visit from Ysiiye drew a large audience ; his 
 ; Haydn's f "tatment of the Beethoven Violin concerto was rather too free 
n Rouse in other respects not entirely satisfactory, but his perform- 
‘ Parsi of the D minor Concerto hy Wieniawski wa ssuperb. 
Lohengnn 7 
 - BRISTOL. 
+. Chatle On March 24 a special musical service was held in 
ins, wi Temple Church, and a large congregation appeared much 
2 ilies, @ ™pressed. Mr. C. R. Fothergill conducted. There was an 
oncertois  “ctestra, Mr. H. Darby was the principal violin, and 
ter, whost ir. C. Ww. Stear was at the organ. The Introduction to 
+ A minor Beethoven's ‘Mount of Olives,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my 
the ver Yet, with Leslie Owen as soloist, and Harold Moore’s 
e with bis The Darkest Hour’ were amongst the items. At the 
* conceto — Stainer’s Sevenfold Amen was sung. 
Ithough: fF ,“* 8 concert given by the Royal West of England 
—_ seademy on March 26, Miss Kittie Newton played César 
Chop’ a Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, and Paderewski’s 
anations and Fugue in A minor, and Mr. Maurice 
Alexander (violin) played a Réverie by Vieuxtemps and 
¢’s Spanish Dance No. 3. There were songs by Miss 





Hilda Blake, Mr. W. E. Fowler being the accompanist. 











The Cecilian Choral Society, whose members are employes 
of the firm of Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., gave a 
performance of ‘Messiah’ on April 2 at the Bristol 
Hippodrome, under the direction of Mr. Charles Read. The 
soloists were Miss Hilda Blake, Miss May Williams, Mr. 
Henry Turnpenney, and Mr. Herbert Tracey. Mr. Maurice 
Alexander led the orchestra. The audience numbered 
upwards of 3,000. 

At the Prince’s Theatre, on Good Friday, a sacred concert 
was given by Cavaliere F. Castellano, of the Italian Opera 
Company. Miss Barone, Miss Evarti, Miss Annetta, Miss 
Jeune, Messrs. Kay, Farrai, Hallet, Vail, and Morris were 
the soloists. 

On April 14 the Bristol New Philharmonic Society gave 
a concert in the spacious hall of Bristol Grammar School. 
The proceeds were in aid of the Prince of Wales’s Relief 
Fund. There was a large attendance, and a varied programme 
was highly appreciated. Mr. Harold Bernard was leader of the 
orchestra, whose principal work consisted of Tchaikovsky’s 
fourth Symphony in F minor, and it was excellently 
interpreted under the direction of the Society’s conductor, 
Mr. Arnold Barter. The female members of the choir 
exerted themselves efficiently in Debussy’s ‘The Blessed 
Damozel,’ Miss Dorothy Silk being the solo vocalist and 
Miss Grace Shepherd the reciter. Choral Hymns from the 
* Rig-Veda,’ first group (Gustav von Holst), and Elgar’s 
‘Give unto the Lord,’ composed for the Festival of the Sons 
of the Clergy, 1914—were finely rendered. The concert 
was brought to a termination with Elgar’s ‘Carillon,’ 
effectively played, the verses being admirably recited by 
Miss Phyllis Lett, who also contributed several solos. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 

Good Friday and Easter were marked by a more than 
usually extensive musical recognition. Among anthems, 
Stainer’s ‘ They have taken away my Lord’ had the greatest 
use ; Maunder’s ‘ Christ is risen,’ ‘ Thanks be to God,’ and 
‘Oh, how amiable,’ were also selected. More performances 
of Stainer’s ‘ The Crucifixion’ were given on Good Friday 
than usual, and Pearce’s ‘Man of sorrows’ came next in 
popular choice. The churches where special effort was 
made to mark the days by appropriate music were 
St. Andrew’s, Emmanuel, St. Catharine’s, St. Simon’s, 
St. George’s, and King Street and St. Levan Wesleyan 
Chapels. On Tuesday before Good Friday a service of 
Passion music was performed in Exeter Cathedral, with 
Dr. Wood at the organ. The selections included Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Christus’ and ‘My God, My God,’ and Mr. 
Dean Trotter was the soloist. Barnstaple, Lynmouth, 
and Lynton Church Choirs severally made particular effort at 
Easter ; and in Lynton Congregational Church the cantata 
‘Our blest Redeemer’ was sung, the Rev. W. Jordan 
conducting. 

The choir of Shebbear College sang excellently at a 
concert on March 25, when patriotic music chiefly 
comprised the programme, and a gratifying sum was raised for 
War funds. The girls of St. John’s Street School, at Devon- 
port, on April 14, capably performed the operetta ‘The 
Armada’ and choruses conducted by Miss W. M. Statton. 
The Plymouth Orpheus Male Choir, conducted by Mr. 
David Parkes is extraordinarily successful in raising money, 
and the amounts it has given to various War funds must 
already reach a large total. On April 14 the Choir made 
nearly £70 for the local V. T. C. at its annual Spring 
Concert, when a programme of high standard was efficiently 
discharged. Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Constance Collier, and 
M. Maurice Dambois assisted. 

Finding it impossible under War conditions to organize their 
Musical Matinées which, in former seasons, have provided 
the town with much high-class music, the Misses Smith 
have started informal weekly performances of chamber music 
at their private house, at which a collection is made for the 
Music in War Fund. Certainlyappreciation of chamber music 
at Plymouth is developing, and no one has accomplished 
more to this end than the Misses Smith. The Extempore 
Chamber Music Club (Messrs. Ball, Coombe, Fouracre, 
and Pike, and Dr. Lake) continues its meetings as regularly 
as circumstances will allow, and works new and of standard 
order find place in its répertoire. 
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TORQUAY. 

It is impossible for us to do much more than allude with 
satisfaction to the remarkable activity of the Municipal 
Orchestra. The daily programmes bear evidence of an 
endeavour to bring forward the best music, and the leaning 
to the British composer is a welcome feature. On March 31, 
Mr. Albert Sammons played Elgar’s Violin concerto at the 
Symphony Concert. 

In the course of a special week’s programme for Easter, a 
first performance was given on April 8 of a Sacred Legend 
for orchestra composed by G. Clerici. 

The Municipal Choir, prepared by Mr. Ernest Goss, on 
April 14, in a performance of ‘ Elijah’ gave evidence of 
good training. The principals were Misses Ada Forrest 
and Dorothy Webster, and Messrs. Sydney Coltham and 
Charles Mott. The Municipal Orchestra collaborated, and 
Mr. Basil Cameron conducted. 

On April 6, Mr. Percy E. Fletcher conducted his March, 
* The spirit of Pageantry,’ and in the ‘ Poem and arabesque’ 
for violin and orchestra Mr. Barry Squire was the soloist. 


Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte concerto in C minor, with Mlle. 
Marguerite Louis as soloist, Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Mr. Hamilton Harty, and Miss Carrie Tubb were 


announced. 

It should have been stated in our April issue that at the 
Symphony Concert given on March 3, Moiseivitsch played 
the G minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns. The programme had 
announced that Miss Daisy Kennedy would play, but the 
arrangements were altered. Further, it was Borodin’s 
Symphony in B minor, and not Kalinnikov’s Symphony, that 
was played on March 17. 

On the occasion of the meeting at Torquay on April 10 of 
the South-Western Section of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, particular interest centred in the quartet playing 
of Mr. H. Crocker’s String Quartet Party. 
readings were given of Mozart’s No. 15 and of Dvordk’s 
Op. 95. 


OTHER TOWNS. 
‘ The Revenge’ was the chief work sung by the Barnstaple 
Musical Festival Society, conducted by Dr. H. J. Edwards, 


on April 12, though the choir reached its highest 
standard in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Judge me, O God.’ The ballad 
and choruses were supported by organ (Mr. Ernest Manning) 
and pianoforte (Mr. Roland Simper), and those who 
contributed to the programme were Miss May Peters, 
Dr. S. R. Gibbs, and Mr. John Northcote (songs), Miss 
Muriel Donne (violin), Dr. Edwards (pianoforte), and Mr. 
Hugh McWhinnie (flute). On the same date Combemartin 
Ladies’ Orchestra assisted at a concert given for War 
purposes. 

The War has called into existence a Patriotic Choral 
Society at Ilfracombe, where choral music has for some time 
lain dormant. On April 13, this party gave at its second 
concert a very fair performance of ‘ Messiah,’ conducted 
by Mr. G. K. Batten and assisted by Ilfracombe Amateur 
Orchestra, and with Miss Copner, Mrs. Masland, Mr. 
Appleyard, and Mr. S. J. Bishop (of Exeter Cathedral) as 
soloists. 


CORNWALL. 


The Wesleyan Choir at St. Erth gave a sacred concert on 
March 31, and on Good Friday programmes of part-songs, 
choruses, and solos were sung by St. Issey Congregational 
Choir, St. Agnes Wesleyan Choir (Mr. J. Angwin), 
St. Agnes United Methodist Choir, and Sennen Wesleyan 
Choir. Special music for Easter was sung by the choirs of 
St. Michael’s, Newquay, St. Day, St. Dennis, St. Breock, 
and by Camborne and Treverva Wesleyan Choirs. 
St. Dennis Temperance Band has reached a position of some 
importance under the training of Mr. W. H. Bugle, and 
assisted at a concert at Bugle on Good Friday ; and at 
Lostwithiel a complimentary concert was given to Mr. E. A. 
Russell, organist of St. Bartholomew’s, in recognition of 
the good work he has done for music in the town. Sacred 
music was sung at a concert on April 9 by St. Erth and 
Canonstown Choirs. Excellent male-choir singing was 
heard at the first annual concert of the Mousehole and 
District Choir, conducted by Mr. Fred Roach, on April 10, 
and on April 11 from Trethosa Male Choir, conducted by 
Mr. I. R. Minear. 


Enjoyable | 





EDINBURGH. 


The only event of outstanding importance SINCE the 
report has been the visit of Sir Edward Elgar and the 
Symphony Orchestra. The programme included his 
famous ‘Carillon,’ with Miss Constance Collier as _ 
Dvordk’s ‘From the new World’ Symphony, and &, 
Saéns’s Concerto for pianoforte, with M. Arthur de Get 
in excellent form, completed a scheme of great antics 
excellence. This was the fourth concert of the A 
series, and was given on March 5. The Royal Chon li, 
gave a concert-performance of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ on Mardin 
under Mr. Charles Inches. Madame Kirkby Lunn wa 
the title-réle, Miss Blomfield and Miss’ Chris Sem 
completed the cast. The advanced class of the Row 
Choral Union continues to do excellent work oy: 
Mr. Gaven Godfrey, and gave a successful concert on April 






















GLASGOW. With Dr. 
= : rell-trained 
The concert by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir on March » Dr. Arthur 
calls for special notice, as it marked the tenth anniversuyg MM (hrist’ had 
the choir’s existence. Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, the condacny ening. A 
and founder, may justly claim to be the pioneer of the ‘ney I to one of 
choralism ’ at Glasgow, and the history of the OrpheusChiy gue at th 
has been one of uninterrupted progress. The sour MB jgnd usefu 
| programme issued gave a brief history of the choir, writen [ the influenc 
by the conductor, and an appreciation of the choir’s work by ocal lyrics, 
Prof. Granville Bantock, the honorary president. Forte [ iature the 
anniversary concert, Mr. Roberton fitly selected a lage fi entimentali 
number of pieces from past programmes, with an admistye [ grotional, | 
of new music which included Elgar’s ‘ Love’s tempest’ ad mngregatiol 
Bantock’s arrangement of ‘ The seal woman’s croon,’ Te The tim 
| choral singing was varied by songs and violin solos given by [Jus given 
| Mr. Frank Mullings and Miss Kathleen Parlow respectively, itemoon, 
and most artistically accompanied on the pianoforte ty fina M. B 
| Mr. Wilfrid Senior. On the same evening the Glasgow Jf irself in | 
| Ladies’ String Orchestra, under Miss Hilda Bayley, gavea J ioland Jacl 
| successful concert. fr. Herbe 
| On March 30 the Bach Choir, conducted by Mr.J.M. jn the org 
Diack, sang the ‘St. John’ Passion in the Catheiml [§ sich was 
Considerable care had been bestowed on the preparation,ad ff Society's 
a fine interpretation resulted. The solo music was sunghy fj scluding | 
Mr. John Adams, Mr. William Hayle, and the membenof J There was 
the choir, and the organ accompaniments were played wth J hich incl 
faultless taste by Mr. Herbert Walton. This Eastemide 9 ousual fe 
seemed to have brought an increasing number of performanes fj inging of 
of Stainer’s ‘The Crucifixion’ in our city churches. J sore nght 
Impressive renderings were given at Hillhead Parish Chars, } Mr. Adr 
Maxwell Parish Church, Pollokshields West United Fre § parantee 
| Church, and College and Kelvingrove Church. chestral 
For the Choral Festival on April 30 and May Ite J aosical int 
scope purposely modified this year—forty-eight choirs ad Jf iso the su 
forty-eight solo-singers have entered. directed 5 | 
iepressing 
LIVERPOOL. ohne 
The twelfth and final concert on March 23 was by » nen 
means the least interesting of the series which tk a Lo 
Philharmonic Society has carried through troublous tims Bi. not , 
with credit to the committee and benefit to the communi}. By wiv, 
The note of patriotism has stirred us deeply at each of the rts W 
concerts in the strains of National Anthems, our own by ty” ed for a 
way gaining nothing from the hand of the modern arrangem® The W 
The presence of Sir Henry Wood gave distinction to the final Shert Ort 
concert, and we are indebted to him for first hearings fom em 
the Philharmonic orchestra of three notable works: Viss Bes 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Fireworks,’ Dohnanyi’s Suite in F sharpmino, Bip, ai, 
Op. 19, and Sibelius’s ‘En Saga.’ Of this trio the firs t Herefo 
named affords an ear-tickling five minutes. Animal spints, mhestra 
invention, and humour are valuable possessions. Far highet ie pianof 
qualities are shown in Dohnanyi’s Suite, in which it would nelligenc 
appear that the days of absolute music are not yet numbered ium the 
with the past. The Suite made a deep impression by its neformar 
effortless beauty of thought and expression, its continuo ligh aim 
interest, and mastery of technique. Here indeed ® BA, int 
music worthy of the name which does not requife - liverpool 
programme-crutch. ‘En Saga’ derives its inspiration &® 9 Gyig.. 
atmosphere of grimness from a national source. It isa by Mrs, Ho 
if not great, work, mysterious as well as noisily heroic OY ung wit 
turns, but one loses interest far from the end. Asa natid Elgar’s bi 








epic ‘ Finlandia’ is more compact and forceful. 
b i 











a Other features of the programme were songs by Miss 
fie Cochrane, @ soprano who gave a flexible performance 
SINCE the of Mozart’s florid air ‘ Non paventar,’ and violoncello solos 
the Lage iy Mr. Gerald Maas, whom the fortunes of war have driven 
aded hg 2 Frankfort. In Haydn’s Violoncello concerto in D, 
ier as ~~ ifr, Maas displayed a good broad tone and _ considerable 
, cal a aecative facility. The choir sang well in the truly 
| Sia. BS ‘a1 choral ballad ‘ A little bird in the air,’ from Elgar’s 
nur de Greet Se lal” ’ 
the | we SE emning to note that the Philharmonic Society has 
Choral Us ready fixed the dates for next season s concerts, the first of 
on Marcha fg stich is to be held on October 5 ; and the Church Choir 
Lunn wi {sociation, which for one or two good reasons did not hold 
‘bris. Ses 's annval Festival last year, has plucked up courage to 
f the Roni jx November 25 for the date of this year’s Festival, which it 
work hoped will be a doubly important affair. There are few 
t on Apeiy bach choirs at the present time unaffected by a shortage of 
tenors and basses who have joined the Army. 
With Dr. A. W. Pollitt at the organ, and sung by the 
ylltrained choir of St. Mary’s Church for the Blind, 
om March 2; fH py, Arthur Somervell’s church oratorio ‘The Passion of 
nniVersary of Christ’ had an impressive performance on Good Friday 
he condactoe sening. Asan alternative to a work of greater dimensions, 
of the ‘new +toone of the familiar and well-known Lenten cantatas in 
rpheus Choir vogue at this season, Dr. Somervell’s ‘ Passion’ should be 
he souvenir fH jond useful, especially to choirs possessing good soloists. 
10if, Writen [The influence of Bach is distinctly traceable, especially in the 
it’s work by fH geal lyrics, and if the dramatic element is not a strong 
it. Forte MB iature there is a welcome absence of melodrama or 
ted a luge [i entimentality. The prevailing mood of the music is 
| admire # gvotional, and there are hymns and chorales in which the 
mpest’ md fH mgregation are invited to join. 
roon.’ The The time-honoured free performance of ‘ Messiah’ 
os given by Hus given in St. George’s Hall on Good Friday 
espectively, fH itemoon, when the vocal principals were Miss 
inoforte by fi fina M. Barker, a new-comer who specially distinguished 
1¢ Glagwy [B xrself in the soprano airs, Miss Dorothy Trollope, Mr. 
ley, gare a oland Jackson, and Mr. Norman Allin. The City organist, 
fr. Herbert L. Ellingford, sustained the accompaniments 
Mr. JM Hn the organ, and Mr. Branscombe conducted the choir, 
Catheda. [shih was organized by Mr. Riley, the Philharmonic 
wation,asd fi fociety’s secretary, from the leading local choirs, 
ras sang oy fH acluding the Philharmonic and Welsh Choral Union. 
membersof ff There was a crowded and intensely-appreciative audience, 
layed wih § thich included a number of wounded soldiers. Another | 
Easteride ff musual feature at a ‘Messiah’ performance was the 
rformanes Mf ging of the National Anthem. But what could be 
churches. jf sore nght and fitting at the present time ? 
sh Churt, § Mr. Adrian C. Boult has had to make a full call on the 
nited Fre ff qarantee fund established in connection with his popular 
_ fp whestral concerts held recently in the Sun Hall. The 
ay Ide ff ausical interest of the programmes was undoubted, as was 
choirs and iso the success of the performances which Mr. Boult ably 
‘rected ; but from the report which he has circulated it is 
iepressing to read that it was only at the last concert of the 
ents that the receipts reached 50 per cent. of the cost of 
as by 00 we occasion, although a full house would make possible the 
hich the jg “S*sement of an orchestra twice as large. The problem is 
ous tins fg 2" © make the concerts self-supporting, and Mr. Boult 
mmonity, [5 20t despair of being able to solve it without losing 
ich of the wach with the growing working-class audience for which the 
wn by thi” rts were primarily initiated. There is certainly a great 
arranged! ted for a central and suitable building for such a purpose. 
the final The Walton Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. 
ings from dlbert Orton, completed its sixth season on March 24 with a 
works: *rformance of * Messiah ’ at which the vocal principals were 
rp minor, diss Bessie Lang, Miss Ethel Penhall, and Messrs. 
the first ohn Aiken and William Batey (the tenor and bass soloists 
spits, reg Cathedral). The leader of the small stringed 
arhight I. estra was Mr. J. E. Matthews, with Dr. Stanley Dale at 
it wood  “Plnoforte. As usual the choral-singing was marked by 
ambered uelligence and precision, and there were few omissions 
nm by its wm the full sequence of airs and choruses. The 
ntingoas performance generally sustained the Scciety’s reputation for 
deed is gh aim and achievement. 
equite 4 Fe interesting concert was given on March 20 by the 
tion . ag ‘Cecilian’ Ladies Choir, conducted by Miss 
isa big, Fn dys Pritchard in combination with the vocal pupils of 
eroic by Howard Stephens. The choir of twenty-one ladies 
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agreeable tone and careful finish, especially in 
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Elgar’ 


Sbeautiful part-song ‘The Snow,’ with its two-part 





violin obbligato. Among the soloists was a highly promising 
young contralto, Miss Frances Rushton. 

Mr. Roland Brewerton gave a pianoforte recital in the 
Rushworth Hall on March 27, on an instrument fitted with 
the Clutsam cradle keyboard, an invention which applies a 
curved fulcrum to the key-action in place of the fixed- 
pin fulcrum which has been in use for a hundred years or 
more. In fact, there has been no vital modification of 
key-action since the days of the spinet and virginals. The 
occasion was all the more interesting by reason of the lucid 
explanation of the new action which was given by its 
inventor, Mr. Fred. Clutsam, whose discovery seems 
worthy of consideration on practical as well as scientific 
grounds. 

Thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Lord Derby a 
fine local military band has been organized for recruiting 
purposes, under the conductorship of Mr. Arthur E. Halford, 
and even the pulses of those who cannot join are stirred by 
the martial music which resounds daily in the city. The 
endeavour to raise a civilian band from the theatre orchestras 
fell through, much to Lord Derby’s disappointment, but the 
new Recruiting Band makes ample amends. Its qualities 
were shown at a concert given in the Sun Hall on March 24, 
when an inspiriting selection was played in combination with 
the Pipers of the roth Liverpool Scottish, the band of the 
8th Irish Battalion K.L.R., and the fifes and drums of 
the 1st City Battalion K.L.R. (‘Pals’). Suitable vocal 
items were contributed by Miss Annie Coxen and the 
Cynthia Male-Voice Quartet. 

Dr. James Lyon gave a lecture on ‘ Manx Folk-song’ 
to the members of the Liverpool and District Organists’ 
and Choirmasters’ Association on April 12, and Mr. 
F. C. Field - Hyde lectured to the Music Teachers’ 
Association on ‘The fundamentals of musical education,’ 
in the Rushworth Hall, on April 24. Mr. Hyde laid 
special stress on ‘ear-training’ as the chief essential to 
true musical education, elementary or advanced; also the 
co-ordination of the singing-class with instrumental teaching. 





MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


So important seemed the consideration of the orchestral 
developments of the past winter that last month adequate 
comment on some exceedingly interesting chamber concerts 
had to be withheld until now. Besides playing Delius’s 
Pianoforte concerto at the Hallé Pension Fund Concert, 
Mr. R. J. Forbes was also engaged along with Mr. Arthur 
Catterall in the preparation of a new Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte (still in MS.) by Delius, the first performance of 
which was given here on February 24, in the composer’s 
hearing. The now general custom of playing such new 
works twice during the evening enabled a very represen- 
tative musical audience thoroughly to grasp its contents. 
On technical grounds the Sonata might challenge some 
surface criticism; there being little of the common interchange 
of ideas between the instruments. Standing out from a 
richly treated pianistic harmonic background, the melodic 
contour of the violin is traced with ever-growing grace and 
beauty, as though a wondrous embroidress were at work 
before our eyes. The slow movement towards the close, 
with its gently undulating movement gradually rising to a 
climax and then mysteriously melting away, was thoroughly 
characteristic, and on its repetition appreciated to the full. 
The César Franck Sonata was also included in this concert. 

The annual orchestral concert of the Royal College 
of Music in the University, Whitworth Hall, on March 31, 
was mainly directed by Dr. Keighley, who conducted the 
vocal solos and choral music, which included two settings 
of ‘Music, when soft voices die,’ and ‘When icicles hang 
by the wall.’ Mr. R. J. Forbes took Dr. Brodsky’s usual 
place as conductor in Beethoven’s ‘ Egmont’ and Debussy’s 
‘ Petite Suite.’ 

Dr. Keighley, at the closing concert of the Stockport 
Vocal Society on March 29, had as artistic associates 
Messrs. Arthur Catterall, R. J. Forbes, and Frank Mullings. 
The choral selections embraced many now familiar vocal 
miniatures. 

At the Manchester Vocal Society’s concert, on March 24, 
Stanford’s ‘The Revenge,’ with pianoforte accompaniment, 
again emphasised the need for some sort of co-operation 
between amateur players and singers which would make 
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the performance of s.milar cantatas a greater delight both to 
executants and audience. 

On March 29 a selection from Bach’s ‘ Passion’ music 
was given in the Cathedral, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, the organist. A small and very 
efficient orchestra led by Mr. Rawdon Briggs, and Dr. Bullock 
at the organ, supplied the accompaniments. The solos were 
sung by members of the Cathedral choir, and Mr. Briggs 
played the obbligato violin parts with great efficiency. 

Choral music seems destined to play a more important 
part in the Municipal Parks during the summer, and if 
adequate platforms of the alcove variety (as obtain so largely 
in Germany) were available, with the necessary turn-table 
device to meet the variations of wind, there is no great 
obstacle to the development of outdoor choral competitions. 

In the language of the Cotton Market there are ‘ pointers’ 
that next year Mr. Beecham (or he and his father) will not 
confine their endeavours to the concert-room, but will begin 
an opera-campaign intended to have permanent influences on 
our North Country musical life. 

Blackpool at Eastertide had perforce to darken many of 
her numerous halls of song owing to stringent military 
regulations, doubtless due to her proximity (by water, not by 
rail!) to Barrow-in-Furness. The North Pier Pavilion had 
heavily-curtained windows and shrouded electric lights ; 
many electroliers were minus bulbs. The effect on the 
audience during Mr. Speelman’s concerts, one of which was 
‘Judas Maccaleus,’ certainly showed that concerts of the 
* promenade’ type gain much by the adoption of ‘ lights out.’ 
Whether it were due to this cause or not, the vocalists 
{Miss Jean Gibson and Mr. Hamilton Harris), and their 
accompanist (Mr. Vivian Jackson), greatly dared in the 
exercise of quick, magical pianissimos, the charm of the music 
being blended with the gentle lapping of the waves against 
the pier. The effect was indescribably beautiful, especially in 
a crooning Gaelic melody sung in the original by Miss Gibson. 

On April 16 and 17 about a hundred students and players 
of the Manchester School of Music, under the direction of 
Mr. Albert J. Cross, gave performances of Auber’s ‘ Fra 
Diavolo,’ the proceeds being in aid of Manchester Relief 
and Red Cross Funds. 

As was the case during the New Year holidays at 
Blackpool, so in mid-April at Manchester the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company has shown that with all the attendant 
disadvantages and difficulties of war-time its performances 
have risen to a higher level than in former and more 
peaceful days—chorus, orchestra, and staging, no less than 
leading voices, revealing improvement. One old face was 
missing from the chorus, that of Mr. John Cornwall, who died 
at the advanced age of seventy-eight at the beginning of April. 

The Beethoven Amateur Orchestral Society concluded its 
twenty-seventh season on April 20, in the Town Hall, under 
Mr. Cockerill’s conductorship. Miss Elizabeth Sleigh was 
the vocalist, Mr. Heward played a Mozart Concerto in 
C minor, and Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson played with the 
orchestra the symphonic version of Guilmant’s Organ 
sonata in D minor. The programme also included three 
movements of Kalinnikov’s C minor Symphony. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 


The Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union concluded 
its somewhat meagre season’s work with a performance of 
Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabeeus’ on Wednesday, March 24. 
Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Effie Martyn, Mr. Joseph Reed, 
and Mr. Herbert Parker were the soloists, and Mr. 
|. M. Preston was again at the organ. Dr. Coward 
conducted, but the choir was not quite up to its usual 
standard, singing without much enthusiasm and displaying 
an occasional unsteadiness that was all the more noticeable in 
a choir that is generally note-perfect. 

The newly-formed Sunderland Vocal Union gave 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ in the Victoria Hall on Wednesday, 
February 24, with Madame Katharine Vincent, Miss Lottie 
Beaumont, Mr.. M. Newton, and Mr. Herbert Brown as 
principals. The proceeds were devoted to the Mayor's 
Local Relief Fund. On the occasion of the first concert 
in October a sum of £96 was realised for this purpose, and 
as there was a crowded audience for ‘ Elijah,’ equally 
satisfactory results are anticipated. Mr. W. Walker 
conducted an excellent performance. 








On Wednesday, March 10, the Annfield Plain G 
a choral body largely composed of miners, 2ave its am.’ 
concert in the Co-operative Hall, the Principal works 
Stainer’s ‘ Bind my brows,’ Goss’s ‘ O thou whose tex 
Fletcher’s ‘Lorraine, lorraine, _ loree,’ and beans 
* Eldorado.’ Pa 

The Darlington Chamber Music Society has hai 
exceptionally interesting season of five concerts th . 
being held at Polam Hall on March 25. Miss — 
O'Neil gave a pianoforte recital with a programme Pn 
a wide range of refreshingly unhackneyed works, th 
included a group of harpsichord pieces by Scarlati az 
Rameau, played with exquisite daintiness, Chopin’s Gum 
Ballade and Etude in C minor, Mendelssohn's * Prigy: 
Op. 104,and Schumann’s ‘ Novellette’ in E and ‘Kreilag 
No. 6. Modern pieces by Debussy and Cyril Scott cong, 
a concert that proved most enjoyable, and one gj 
displayed the performer as an accomplished artist wig’ 
a thorough command of every style. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT, 


The Easter music at Nottingham was represented bra 
performance of Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ at Wesley's Chay, 
on March 28. Mr. Charles B. Morris conducted, a4 
Mr. Blyton Dobson was at the organ. On the sam dp 
Maunder’s ‘ Olivet to Calvary’ was given at the evetiy 
service at Halifax Place Chapel. Mr. Blyton Doin 
accompanied on the organ, and Mr. E. M. Barber conducted, 
Performances of ‘ The Crucifixion’ (Stainer) were main 
evidence on Good Friday, and ‘ Olivet to Calvary’ Was gen 
at Castlegate Chapel on Good Friday. ‘ 

On March 25 the united choirs of St. Mary’s, St. Nichola’, 
and St. Peter’s gave a performance of Bach’s ‘St. Mattes 
Passion in St. Mary’s Church. A string orchestra ad 
pianoforte supplemented the organ. The solos were tum 
by members of St. Mary’s choir. Mr. Trivett was plans, 
Mr. Selby organist, and Mr. J. E. Gomersal, organist ai 
choirmaster of St. Mary’s, conducted the performance, which 
was a thoroughly good one. 

At the Albert Hall organ recital on March 28, te 
principal item was Bach’s Triple Concerto in D minor, wih 
the orchestral parts allotted to the organ. The soloists 
were Mrs. Gifford Oyston, Mrs. Godsell Prentice, ai 
Miss Edwardes-Smith, Mr. Bernard Johnson taking te 
organ part. On April 11, Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto in 
A minor (pianoforte, Mrs. Gifford Oyston) proved a gmt 
attraction, and selections from Mr. Bernard Johns’ 
compositions for the organ included his Concert overture in 
C sharp minor and an ‘ Aubade.’ 

The success of Miss Ida Kiddier in gaining the Goldwg 
Prize at the Royal Academy of Music is a matter ir 
congratulation both to herself and her friends in this city. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 

A new choral work by Edwin H. Lemare was gira 
its first performance in the Albert Hall, Sheffield, on Mart 
25. The concert was organized by the Sheffield Masal 
Union in place of the usual Spring concert, the process 
being devoted to the War Funds. Mr. Lemare’s work is 
setting of ‘The Song of Songs’ for chorus and orchesttt.. 
There being no orchestra on this occasion, the compos, 
himself played the accompaniments on the fine organ of the 
Albert Hall. In the hands of so vivid a ‘ colourist,’ striking 
contrasts of quality and tint were secured. The cho 
writing of the work is both grateful to the singers snd 
effective as concert music. The poetic suggestiveness the 
text has stimulated the composer towards a warm expressv® 
ness, to which the splendid choir of the Musical Union did 
ample justice. Dr. Coward conducted the work, which was 
very cordially received. Mr. Lemare played a number 
organ solos, and also co-operated with Dr. Coward and the 
choir in a stirring performance of Stanford’s ‘ The Revenge 

The Sheffield Philharmonic Orchestra relied largely upot 
standard works for its programme of a concert given int 
Montgomery Hall on March 23. Schubert's * Unfinished 
Symphony 1s an ideal large-scale work for any well. equippe? 
amateur body such as is the Philharmonic. The wit 
players of the orchestra are excellent, a rare feature 10 
amateur organizations. They were heard to advantage # 
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of the Symphony, which Mr. T. W. Hanforth, 
— treated very sympathetically. 

The opening movement was brightly played, as also was 
Mendelssohn's ever green ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture. Among 
sther works presented were Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia’ Overture, 
wed one of Elgar’s “ Pomp and Circumstance’ Marches. 
ur, W. H. Peasegood was the soloist in Raff's Suite, 
" 300, for pianoforte and orchestra, of which the whole 
jve movements were given. This engaging work, one of 
ihe few survivals of Raff's prodigal output, was made 

interesting by the soloist’s strong and varied playing and by 

ibe well-prepared accompaniments of the orchestra. — 

An interesting local experiment has been carried out 
iuring March and April in the giving of a series of Wednesday 
sieroon concerts. Promoted by Miss Marie Foxon and 
iiss Lily Foxon, they have been held weekly in a small 
om atthe Victoria Hall. Lasting only oné¢ hour, and at a 
‘mniform charge of one shilling, these concerts have been well 
spported. A large number of performers, chiefly pupils 
of the two promoters, have appeared. Variety in the 

mes has been obtained by the engagement of 

\fr, Ellenberger’s Quartet, the Colanri Trio, and some solo 
ring performers. Excellent judgment has been shown in 
he compilation of the programmes, which have included, 
n addition to many art-songs and the better type of 
lads, such unhackneyed works as Dr. Walford Davies’s 

Pastorals’ (for four solo voices and quartet of strings ; a 
wmber of Bach’s chorales sung by four solo voices ; 
Reethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata for pianoforte and violin ; 
Brahms’s String quartet (Op. 51, No. 2); Mozart’s 
Yuartet (No. 17), in C major ; Beethoven’s Pianoforte trio 
2 C minor (Op. 1, No. 3); Ritter’s alto solo Cantata 
‘Q amantissime sponse Jesu’; Bach’s soprano solo Cantata 
Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen’ ; Schumann’s pianoforte 
sncerto; Beethoven’s Sonata, ‘ Les Adieux, L’Absence, et 
le Retour’; Debussy’s ‘ Rustic Scenes’; and Franck’s 
‘Prelude, Chorale et Fugue.’ 

Haydn’s third Mass was the chief work given at a 
musical service at Pyebank Church on March 11, under 
he direction of Mr. G. A. Woodcock. The excellent choir 
ind orchestra also performed some selections of Beethoven’s 
Mass in C and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater.’ 

The St. Oswald’s Choral Society gave a_ spirited 
performance of Elgar’s popular cantata ‘The banner of 
St. George’ in the Parish Hall on March 19. There was the 
wual shortage of men’s voices, but such as could be spared 
tom their tasks at the armament works in the district gave a 
good account of themselves in the congenial music. The 
emale voices, in both departments, sang with pleasant tone 
ind a regard for expression. Miss Parker Machon was the 
wloist. Mr. J. C. Simon conducted. 

The Sheffield Symphony Orchestra, an amateur body, 
‘atertained Mr. J. A. Rodgers as guest-conductor of their 
concert given in the Albert Hall on April 20. Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony found the players keen and 
well-prepared, thanks to the labours of Mr. J. H. Parkes 
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it seepane / rehearsals. The ‘ Dream Pantomime’ from 
‘Hansel und Gretel’ was a severe tax, but in this grateful 
music and in Saint-Saéns’s ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’ the 
wchestra played with both accuracy and good style. The 
Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’ and some smaller pieces 
vere also played. Miss Daisie Evans, a contralto of 
wceptional gifts of voice and temperament, and with an 

ng manner, sang a number of ballads and art-songs, 
ad Mr. Collin Smith played violoncello solos with finished 
technique and beautiful tone. 


YORKSHIRE, 


A ‘close time’ has now begun for music in Yorkshire, and 
he only Opportunities for hearing serious music are those 
forded by the Harrogate Symphony Concerts, which began 
"April 7, and are being continued on every Wednesday after- 
toon till October 6. At the first, Mr. Julian Clifford and 
4s small but complete and efficient orchestra gave an 
wm performance of the F minor Symphony of 
Sai covsky, distinguished by unusual clearness of detail, 

nt-Saéns's Violin concerto in A minor, the solo part being 
ame played by Mr. Arnold Trowell, and Percy 

ngers brief and sparkling ‘Shepherd’s Hey.’ At the 
wy on April 14, Miss Una Truman, of Nottingham, 


played brilliantly and sympathetically, Arensky’s Pianoforte 
concerto No. 1, and Schumann in D minor was the Symphony. 
On April 16, Miss Una Truman played Morsky’s 
Pianoforte concerto No. 1. During the season it is 
intended to give Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
with the co-operation of a newly-formed Municipal 
Choir, trained by Mr. Ernest Farrar, and visits are promised 
by Cowen, Hervey, Somervell, Charles Maclean, Percy 
Fletcher, Ernest Farrar, and Robert Chignell, to conduct 
their own compositions. A Concertstuck for six drums and 
orchestra, by Dora Bright, will be a curiosity, as will, to 
many, the ‘ Fireworks’ Fantasia of the erratic Stravinsky. 

On March 24 the Leeds Philharmonic Society gave a 
concert at which Mr. Landon Ronald and the New 
Symphony Orchestra gave a fine reading of the ‘ New World’ 
Symphony’ (the third performance of this work at Leeds 
during the past season!), and Elgar’s always-welcome 
Variations. Sir Charles Stanfordappeared to conduct his ‘ The 
Revenge,’ which this Society had given on two previous 
occasions, but never more appropriately than now. Two 
days later the choir took a passive part in a novel function, 
meeting at the invitation of Mr. Verbrugghen, who is busy 
training it for the London Festival of ‘The Three B’s,’ to 
listen to his excellent quartet in movements from Beethoven, 
chosen to illustrate some remarks which he made to the 
singers, more especially with reference to the ‘ Missa solennis,’ 
which is one of the features of the Festival. On March 29 
the annual performance of Bach’s ‘ Passion’ music at 
Leeds Parish Church took place, under Mr. Willoughby 
Williams’s very capable and sympathetic direction, the 
principal soloists being Miss Ackroyd, Mr. Middleton, and 
Mr. W. Hayle. On March 31 the English version of 
Dvordk’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ was given in Ripon Cathedral. 
Dr. Bairstow was at the organ, Mr. C. H. Moody conducted, 
and the principals were Miss Lottie Beaumont, Mr. 
Frank Smith, and Mr. Edward Woodhouse. The Ilkley 
Vocal Society, of which Mr. A. Akeroyd is the conductor, 
gave a concert on March 27, the chief feature of which was 
Stanford’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic’ and Elgar’s ‘The Banner of 
St. George,’ both of which were sung with considerable 
vivacity. 


Country Wews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as the notices are either prepared from locai 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 








ABERDEEN.—The chief event of the musical season 
has been the performance of the ‘Passion according 
to St. Matthew’ by the Bach Society in St. Ninian’s 
Church on March The church was filled by a 
reverent congregation, on whom the great work made 
a profound impression. The dramatic intensity was 
heightened, but without sacrifice of the devotional 
atmosphere, by the fact that the Evangelist sang 
from a lectern in the chancel, while the choir and 
orchestra were placed in the west gallery. The soloists were 
Mr. John F. Adams, Mr. William Hayle (Leeds Parish 
Church), Master Duncan Reid (Paisley Abbey), and 
Mrs. James McAllan, a local singer of quite exceptional 
excellence. The accompaniments were artistically played 
by Mr. F. Boothroyd (Paisley Abbey), assisted by a small 
orchestra. The president, Mr. R. F. McEwen, of 
Bardrochat, accompanied the Evangelist on the pianoforte 
in faultless style. At the conclusion the Marquess of 
Aberdeen addressed his congratulations to the performers 
and especially to Mr. Warren Clemens, an_ intuitive 
Bach conductor and the focus of local musical progress. 

BoorLe.—The Orrell Park Musical Society gave a 
Patriotic Concert in the Town Hall on March 6 in aid of 
local Relief Funds, and successfully performed German’s 
‘Merrie England.’ Mr. P. Hilton Radcliffe conducted. 


31. 





GRAVESEND.—The Philharmonic Society performed 
‘The Messiah’ in the Factory Hall, Northfleet, on 
April 2. The soloists were Miss Florence Fleming, 
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Miss Marion Battishill, Mr. Henry Beaumont, and Mr. 
Charles True. The choir and orchestra (local) numbered 
150. Mr. Percy G. Hart was at the organ, and Mr. 
David J. Thomas conducted. 

MAIDENHEAD.—At the Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
April 15 the programme included Bridge’s ‘ Flag of England’ 
and Bunning’s *‘ Lest we forget.’ Miss Alys Bateman was 
the soloist. Mr. Bertram Mills, Mr. E. Parlovitz, and the 
Westminster Singers contributed to the miscellaneous part of 
the concert. There was a crowded audience, many people 
being turned away. The proceeds were given to the Daz/y 
Telegraph Belgian Relief Fund. 

Norwicu.—In Holy Week, on March 28 and 31, the 
*St. Matthew’ Passion of Henry Schiitz (1585-1672) was 
sung—probably for the first time in English—in Cottishall 
and Horstead Churches, by the Cottishall and Horstead 
Musical Society. The Rev. J. R. Milne, author of the 
article on Schiitz in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ translated 
the recitatives, and the choruses were translated and copied 
by the conductor, the Rev. V. N. Gilbert. The work 
proved to be admirably suited for performance at Passiontide, 
for though the short choruses are full of dramatic energy, 
yet the whole is suffused with an atmosphere of devotion 
and reverence. The simple presentment of the story of the 
Passion is uninterrupted by arias or chorales, so that the 
impression given differs from that of the Bach Passions. It 
is interesting to compare the ‘St. Matthew’ Passions of 
Schiitz and Bach, written in 1665 and 1729 respectively. 
The choruses, ‘ Lord, is it I?’ are identical in shape. In 
accordance with the apparent intention of the composer, 
the choruses were sung unaccompanied, the light organ 


accompaniments to the recitatives, given in Breitkopf’s 
edition, being played with careful restraint by Mr. 
Bertie Norgate. The part of the Narrator was sung 
by Mr. Percival Griffiths, and that of the Saviour by 


Mr. Walter Ivimey. Both were admirable for devotional 
feeling and musicianly perception. The short recitatives 
allotted to St. Peter, Pilate, Caiaphas, Judas, the Maid- 
servants, and Pilate’s Wife were sung by members of the 
choir. Four hymns from the * English Hymnal,’—‘O sacred 
Head,’ ‘ Ah, Holy Jesu,’ and ‘ All glory, laud and honour,’ 
(J. S. Bach), and ‘Drop, drop, slow tears’ (Orlando 
Gibbons), were sung at intervals by choir and congregation. 
SHANKLIN, I.O.W.—The recently-formed Musical Society 
gave a successful performance of Cowen’s ‘ The Rose Maiden’ 
on March 10, conducted by Mr. E. G. Medley. 
SouTHPORT.—The Orchestral Society gave its third 
Subscription Concert of the season on March 26, when an 
attractive programme included Bizet’s Overture ‘ Patrie,’ the 
Prelude and Liebestod from ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ Grieg’s 
Pianoforte concerto (M. Arthur de Greef), Bantock’s ‘ Old 
English Suite,’ and Saint-Saéns’s Serenade for cor anglais, 
viola, and harp. Mr. William Rimmer conducted. 
TAUNTON.—A very successful performance of ‘ Elijah’ 
was given by the combined Societies of Taunton and Bridge- 
water, on March 28. The soloists were Miss Florence Baker, 
Miss Marian Neale, Mr. Frank Webster (who, as noted 
on page 274, owing to sudden inability of Mr. Austin to 
proceed, took both tenor and bass solos), and Mr. Frederic 





Austin. Mr. Reginald Ward conducted. 
miscellaneous, 
The Great Eastern Railway Musical Society (hon. 


conductor, Lieut.-Col. W. J. Galloway) has been engaged 
in the good work of entertaining H.M. Forces, visiting 
Southend on April 18, White City on April 13, and Stratford 
on April 16, its efforts on each occasion being heartily 
appreciated. The Society has had the valuable help of well- 
known soloists, including Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Thorpe 
Bates. 

With reference to the Festival of British Music to be held 
at Queen’s Hall on May I1, 13, 15 (see page 268) Mr. 
Howard-Jones has formed a committee to promote the sale 
of tickets, and has arranged with the Festival promoters that 
half the amount of the tickets sold by this committee will be 
given to the Committee for Music in War-time. Applications 


————__ 
Definite statements are current to the effect that Mp 
Wladimir Rosing will commence a season of Russian ani 
French opera at the London Opera House d ~~ 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pique Dame,’ ‘Eugene Onegin,’ Rims. 
Korsakov’s ‘ La Fiancee du Czar’ and ‘ Mozart and Sale 
are mentioned as part of the repertoire. ‘ 
Mr. William C. Webb gave a lecture on ‘The develop. 
ment of the modern Part-song’ at the Hampstead Gari, 
Suburb on April 14, when a varied and interesting series of 
illustrations were well sung by the Free Church Choir, 
Mr. George Dyson has resigned the post of music-majs 
at Rugby School, and Mr. A. H. Peppin has been appointed, 


_ i 












‘Hnswers to Correspondents, 


BRISTOLIAN asks (a) for the name of the longest rand 
piece and how long it takes to play, and (4) what are th 
different throat-structures of the various voices (sopranc, 
bass, Xc.). Answer: (a) You unduly flatter editors! 
omniscience. All we can say is that some pianoforte pices 
appear to us to be infinitely long. But Time afterall is ogly 
an idea. See Bergson for further particulars. (4), Throw. 
structure is practically the same in all voices. Diflerenss 
of range arise from the varied powers of individuals over te 
vocal cords and the command of the use of reson 
chambers. 

Other answers are held over or dealt with privately, 


CONTENTS. 








Emil Mlynarski (w7¢h special portrait)... a ie 
Academic Teaching : A Defence and a Criticism. By 
Edward J. Dent és ene _ se. a 
The Chimes of Gloucester Cathedral. By C. Lee 
Williams a a ni ae a il 
Occasional Notes ... oi “ on we ae 
* The Sources of Keyboard Music in England.’ Review 
Article ose ove ee wes es 
The late Jules Ecorcheville and his Undertakings Fy 
Old English Violin Music. By F. Bonavia ..  ... 78 
The Church of the Holy Trinity in Paris, and its Choir. 
By E. H. Williams Ashman ... ava ae, 
The ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ in Worcester Cathedral ... 20 
Church and Organ Music . t 
Reviews ove , . ol 
Correspondence . 8 
Obituary o _ — van a“ ow & 
The Royal Institution: Lecture on * Emergency 


Music,’ by Dr. Walford Davies 
Plainsong : Some Pros and Cons. 
London Concerts ... 

Suburban Concerts 
Music in the Provinces 


By Harvey Grace 


Country News » B 
Miscellaneous a « pp 
Answers to Correspondents . 


MuSsICc : 
‘In the Merry Month of May.’ Glee for Four Voices 


By Dr. CooKE ove 


THREE Extra Supplements are given with this number: 
1. Lortrait of Emil Mlynarskt. 


> ° - _ ‘ Father 
2. Intercessory Hymn in time of War, ‘ Fathe 
Omnipotent.’ By Edward German. 
5. Competition Festival Record. rf 
— 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To ensure insertion in their proper posits, 
Advertisements for the next issue should re i 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W, 


not later than 





should be made to Miss Nancy Gilford, 9, Graham Street, W. 
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SS 
DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


RNE, Dr. T. A.—‘* The lass with the delicate oi” 
A Song Arranged with Accompaniment by THOMAS 
Ff, DUNHILL. IS. 6d. j | 

ENNET, JOHN.—“‘ Thyrsis, sleepest thou?” Madrigal 
B for S.A.T.B. Edited by Liongr Benson. (No. 94, 
The Oriana.) 34. 

EST, W. T.— Fugue in E major (from “* The Art of 
B Organ Playing,” Part II.). (No. 447, Original Com- 
sitions for the Organ.) Is. 





st pane 
vhat are the 
‘Ss (Soprano, 
T editor) 
forte Pieces 
Tall 1S Only 
5), Throai. 
Differences 
ils over the 

resonance 


ately. 


new 


oir. 


st0ns, 
reach 


W, 





+) 


_— Studies for the Pedal, with Sixteen Chorales by English 
Composers. Arranged for the Organ. (From ‘‘ The Art of 
Playing, Part II.) 2s. 6d. 
EVAN, T. P. M.—Vesper Hymn. (‘‘ Thou Who art, as 
the Scripture saith.”) 1d. 
LAIR, HUGH.—“‘I will give unto him that is athirst.” 
B Anthem for Soprano Voices. (No. 47, Novello’s 
Chorister Series.) 2d. 
__ “Sorrow not for those that sleep.” Anthem for 
Soprano Voices. (No. 48, Novello’s Chorister Series.) 3d. 
OWIE, PERCY.—*“* Lightheart Lane.” Song. In F, 
for High Voice. 2s. 
UTTON, H. ELLIOT.— Benedicite, omnia Opera. 
Shortened form. (No. 932, Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book.) 1d. 
OOKE, Dr. R.—‘‘ In the merry month of May.” Glee 
for Four Voices. (No. 867, Zhe Musical Times.) 14d. 
AVIS, J. D.—Imperial March, ‘‘ Pro Patria” (Op. 58). 
ist Violin, Is. ; 2nd Violin, Is. ; Viola, Is. ; Violon- 
rello, Is. ; Basso, Is. 
ICKER, SEYMOUR. —‘“‘ Young England’s Rally.” 
The British Boys’ Call to Arms. Is. Melody and 
Words only, 1d. 
LLIOTT, A. J.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 
E flat. 4d. 
ETHERSTON, Rev. Sir GEORGE RALPH.—‘“Give 
us Peace.” Hymn of Intercession for use during 
War. 2d. 
— Litany of the Passion. 2d. 
gag, EDWARD.-—Intercessory Hymn in time of 
War. (No. 933, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 2d. 
IBBONS, ORLANDO.—‘‘I tremble not at noise of 
war.” Madrigal for s.s.A.T.B. Edited by LIONEL 
Benson. (No. 93, The Oriana.) 3d. 
— “O that the learnéd poets.” Madrigal for s.s.A.T.B. 
Edited by LionEL BENSON. (No. 95, The Oriana.) 3d. 
\V CLEOD, R.—‘“ Britain ! Mother of the Brave!” (The 
44 Callto Arms.) Song. 1s. 6d. 
NEEDHAM, ALICIA ADELAIDE. — “ Soldier, 
*‘ Soldier, dear unknown.” Knitting War Song. 
French and English Words. 2s. 
ORTH, M. MOYA.—‘*The Nightingales.” Song. 
Is. 


In 


4 

ARKER, C. S.—‘‘ The Réveillé.” Song. In A and C. 
Is. 6d. each. 

POWELL, J. BADEN.—“‘ Hail ! Festal Day !” No. 7. 

* Procession for Epiphany. Melody and Words only, 

id. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100. 

AMSAY, MALCOLM 
Dimittis in B flat. 4d. 

§cHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 275 contains the 
‘ following music in both Notations :— 

Like as the hart.” Vincent NOvVELLO. Arranged as 
«Two-part Anthem by H. ELLIotT BuTTon ; ‘You 
_— of England.” Unison Song. Old English. 


19d, 

§eusion, C. CORBETT.—Three Preludes for the 

Organ. Second Set. (Op. 21.) Is. 6d. 

TAYLOR, DAVID C. — “ Self-Help for Singers.” 
(No. 87, Novello’s Music Primers and Educational 


D. — Magnificat and Nanc 











DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
McNAUGHT: 
No. 2226. ‘‘They that wait upon the Lord.” 
Anthem. (From ‘‘O clap your hands.”) 


J. STAINER 14d. 
»» 2227. ‘‘Thou Who art for ever blessed.” 
Chorus from ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
A. DvoRAK 2d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


“~ILBERT, H. F. — Negro Rhapsody, for Orchestra. 
XT Full Score. $5 (20s.). 


WES; JOHN E.—Te Deum laudamus, in C. 15 cents. 
(6d. ) 


Benedictus, in C (Chant form). 





SONS OF THE EMPIRE 
CANTATA 
(With or Without Action). 
FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 
THE MUSIC BY 
THOMAS FACER. 
Prick OnE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 





GIVE UNTO THE LORD 
ANTI iE M FOR SAT. B. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA 


ComposED FOR THE FestivaL oF THe Sons OF THE CLERGY, 
St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL, 1914 


BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 
74). 


(Or. 





Prick EIGHTPENCE. 





London: Nove.tto AnD Company, Limited. 





at the City Road Institution, 1a, Shepherdess Walk, N. 
per annum. 

2 Application forms may be obtained by forwarding stamped addressed 
envelope, foolscap size, to the Master of the Institution, to whom they 
must be returned on or before Friday, May 14, proximo. 
the duties can also be obtained upon application to the Master. 


HOLBORN UNION, LONDON. 
CITY ROAD INSTITUTION, 
The Guardians invite applications for the appointment of ORGANIST 
¥. Salary, £20 
Particulars of 


April 21, 1915. 








Seties.) Is. 6d. : Paper boards, 2s. 
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*Above all praise and all maj jesty Mendelssohn 
Achieved is the glorious work . aydn 
*Achieved is the glorious work - and Che oru ): Haydn 
*All glory to the 1. amb Spohr 
Awake up, my glory M. Wise 


J. F. Bridge 
Eaton Faning 
Henry John King 
woe King 
. B Gilbert 


*Christ became obedient unto death 
Christ is not entered into the Holy Places 
Come, ye children ms ae 
For it became Him 
God is gone up 

*God, my King ° 
Grant, we beseech Thee .. an 
Grant, we beseech Thee (Collect) we 

*Hallelujah unto God's Almighty Son .. 

*How excellent Thy Name, O Lord Handel 

*If ye then be risen with Christ Ivor Atkins 
If ye then be risen .. *F. Osmond Carr and J. Naylor, ea. 
If ye then be risen (Two parts) . Myles B. Foster 


*Croft, 4d. ; 


A. R. Gaul 


Beethoven 


In My Fat ~aieerareaes H. Elliot Button at id J. MaudeCrament, ea. 
In that dé ~ « George Elvey 
In that day > Ohne 1 ye the gates) F. C. Maker 
*It shall come to pass : , ‘ B. Tours 
I will not leave you comfortless W. Byrd 
*King all-glorious . . “s J. Barnby 
King all-glorious (with Chorus arr. for four voices) J. 3arnby 


J. Stainer 
ning and G. Gardner, each 


neither fors: ie: us 


Eaton Fa 


*Leave us not, 
Let not your heart 


ANTHE MS FOR 


And all the pe . Stainer 





*And sudde “re can Henry J. Wood 
And when the day of Pentecos C. W. Smith 
*As pants the ~ t Spohr 


Mer ndelssohn 


*As the hart pants Vv bes 
arle y oberts 


Behold, I send the promise 





*Come, Holy Ghost = T. Attwood 
Come, Holy Ghost . Elvey and J. L. Hatton, each 
<ome, Holy Ghost C. Lee Williams and Palestrina, each 
Come, Thou Holy Spirit ‘a mr ik J. F. Barnett 
Do not I fill heaven : earth .. - Hugh Blair 
*Eye hath not seen (TI wo-part setting) Myles B. Foster 
*Eye hath not seen (Four-part setting) Myles B. Foster 
Fear thou not = ; Josiah Booth 
Give thanks unto God ou ° : Spohr 
Glorious and powerful God Orlando Gibbons 
*God came from Teman Steggall 


W. S. Bennett 
W. Hayes 
J. Stainer 


*God is a Spirit 

*Great is the Lord 

*Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
Hail ! breath of life Thomas Adams 
Happy is the man Prout 
He that dwelleth in the secret Josia ah Booth 
*Holy Spirit, come, O come (Ad Spiritum Sanctum) G. C. Martin 
I was in the spirit . : . Blow 
*I will magnify Thee J. H. Parry 


place 


*I will not leave you comfortless - a Bruce Steane 
*I will pray the Father ° se G. W. Torrance 
If I go not away Thomas Adams 
If I go not away A. J. Caldicott 
If ye love Me : C. S. Heap 
*If ye love Me W. H. Monk, Tallis, and R. P. Stewart, each 
If ye love Me Bruce Steane 


Ifyelove Me Herbert W. Wa areing ‘and W. J. Westbrook, eac 


*Almighty and everlasting God Gibbons 
Almighty God, Who hast promised H. Elliot Button 
*Angel Spirits, ever blessed ‘ - -_ Tchaikovsky 
Ascribe unto the Lord S. S. Wesley 








*Behold, God is great E. W. Nayior 
Beloved, if God so loved us ae aa J. Barnby 
Beloved, le or nother Gerard F. Cobb 
Be ye all of one As thur E. God frey 
Blessed | is the man . ‘ ‘ ohn Goss 
Blessing tlory - oe Boyce 
* Blessing, r . Bach 
Come, ye children se Josiah Booth 
*( 20d came from Temar , ws ; C. Steggall 
*God so loved the wx id <a ; Matthew Kingston 
Grant, O Lord , , ' - Mozart 
Grant to us, Lord : H. Elliot Button 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. J. T. Field, 2d. ; *G. C. Martin 
*Holy, poly, holy “a a‘ a Crotch 
Holy, Lord God Almighty ‘ . - T. Bateson 

*How g a y are Thy te nts ‘ ss oe F. Ouseley 

*How lovely s e Thy dwellings .. Spohr 

*Hymn to the Trinity Tchaikovsky 


A. Sullivan 
H. Wareing 
G, Garrett 


will sing of Thy power 


1) the Lord 


sing unt 


wi 
*In humb le faith 


lam 0 aand Omega .. ee Ch. Gounod 
*, am Alpha and Omega .. ° ‘ J. Stainer 
I am Al ihe 2 and Omeg J. Varley Roberts 
I beheld and lo ! , Blow 
I krow that the Lord is great F. Ouseley 
Isawthe Lord .. - Cuthbert Harris, 3d. ; *J. Stainer 
I will magnify e J. Shaw 
I will sing of Thy pe ywer.. Greene 
I 

I 

I 


6d. 
3d. 


+ | 
a. 


rd. 
14d. 


4d. 


14d. 


4d. 


14d. 


id. 


3 
thd. 


| 
| 
3d. | 


ANTHEN IS FOR ASCENSIONTIDE. 


ANTHEMS FOR TRINITY TIDE. 


* Anthems marked thus (*) may be had 


Let not your heart be troubled(Double Chorus, unac.) M. B, Foster 
“Let not (Four-part arrangement, with organ) — Myles B, Fos, 
*Let their celestial concerts all unite .. H ania! : 
*Lift up your heads Handel and j. L. Hopkins, each . 
*Lift up your heads _ a “Taylor 

Lift up your heads 3 
*Look, ye saints 

O all ye people, clap your - hands 

*O clap your hands ‘ ° 

O clap your hands 
*O God, the King of Glory 
*O God, when Thou en 
*Ohowamiable .. . 

*O Lord our Governour 

O Lord our Governour 
*O risen Lord 
*Open to me the gates 

*Rejoice in the L ‘ord 

*Sing unto God 
*Ten thousand times ten thousand 

The earth is the Lord's 
*The Lord is exalted 

The Lord is King 

Thou art a priest for ever 
*Unfold, ye portals ‘ 
*Where Thou reignest . 

Who is this so weak and helple: ess 


WH ITSUNTIDE. 


In My Father's house 

It shall come to pass 

*It shall come to pass 

Let God arise 

Let God arise , wa 
*Let not your heart be troubled .. 
Look down, Holy Dove . 

*O clap your hands 

*O give thanks a ee 
*O Holy Ghost, into our minds .. ‘ 
*Oh ! for a closer walk with God Myles B. Foster 
O taste and see A. H. Mann, each x 
*O taste and see . ee ee Sulli 
O Thou, the true and only L ight 
O where shall wisdom be found 
*Our blest Redeemer 
*Praised be the Lord daily 

Sing to the Lord . 
*Spirit of mercy, truth, and love 
*Spirit of mercy, truth, and love 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee 
*The Glory of the God of Israel 
*The Lord came from Sinai 








G. A. } 


*Goss; 








+ ACAD “ 
John E. West ; 








The Lord descended hf Hayes i. 
The Lord is in His Holy Temple J. St ra 
The Lord is in His Holy Temple E. H. Thorne 1 
The love of God is shed abroad S. Reay 1 


H. S. Irons 
‘Arthur Ww. Stenson 4 


There is no condemnation 
The Spirit of God 


*The wilderness.. “John Goss, 2d.; *S. S. Wesley & 
*When God of old came down from Heaven .. E. V. Hall 

We will rejoice .. a - on Croft ¢ 
When the Day of Pentecost A. Kempton ‘ 





Whosoever drinketh 


*In Jewry is God known .. 
In sweet consent 


. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 
E. H. Thorne % 


In the fear of the Lord = i Varley Roberts # 
Let the peace of God J. Stainer 
*Let Thy merciful ears A R. Gaul of 
*Light of the world E. Elgar x 


E. T. Chipp 3 


Lord of al Il power and mig tht 
William Mason 


*Lord of all power and might 


Lord of all power and might (men's voices) a J. Barby 2 
*Lord, we pray Thee a Varley Robe 

O Father blest ° Je 

O God, Who hast prep: ared a A. R, Gaw 

O joyful Light oe ow - ~ B. Tours 
*O Lord, my trust .. King Hall ¢ 


--*J.G Goss and A. H. Mann, each 
A. Sullivan 


O taste and see 
*O taste and see 


O where shall wisdom be found ? Boyce 7 
Ponder my words, O Lor« Arnold D. Culley Ife. 
*Praise His awful Name .. Spohr % 


G. C. Martin %. 
Mendelssohn 11+ 
Mendelssohn & 


Rejoice in the Lord oe 
*See what love hath the Father .. 
Sing to the Lord 


*Stand up and bless . Goss é 
Teach me Thy —- “Ww. H. G ladstone, uk i. ; Frank . Moir ¥ 
*The Lord hath been mindful .. ‘ . S. Wesley a 
*The Lord is my Shepherd rN , Macfarrea - 
*The Lord is my Shepherd J. Shaw % 
The Lord will comfort Zion H. Hiles S 

Thou art worthy, O Lord F. E. Gladstone % 

Alan Gray 1 


Thou shalt shew me the path of life 
We humbly beseech Thee 
Whatsoever is t 


H. Elliot Button ™ 
H. Oakeley * 


born of God Mozat 


Who can comprehend Thee 
in Tonic Sol-Ja, 1d. to 2d. each. 
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Te Deum i 
Magnificat 
Magnificat 


Voix Serap 


Penitence, 


Musi 


ED\ 


If we be 
If we be 
The Goo 
If ye lov 
I will ma 
I will ma 
I was gla 
I was gla 
The Lore 


Commun 
Commun 
130th Ps 


Introduc’ 

in ] 
Twelve 
Twelve ! 
Largo in 
Two Ske 





d-Selby 14 


ambers 1 


Sibbons 4 
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Sgch settings &s as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
i) Service." —Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
“Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 


aa adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use. 


ci et, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
4)so recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


|. H. MAUNDER. 














HARVEST ANTHEMS, = Staff Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest .. ee én “ 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth se ee ee a 3d. od. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord os _ st 3d. ed. 
SERVICES, 
Savics In G ee ae oe ee ee ee 1/6 18. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. oe 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Coun os oe oo 2d. ad. 
Benedictus ee ee ee ee ee 2d. ad, 
Jubilate .. » oe oe 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Cummnien ee es 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. - _ 2d. 2d. 
Amen ditto ee ee oe 1d. 1d, 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis oe oe 3d. ad. 
Servics in CHANT Form (No.1) .. ee oe 1s. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie os am 3d. ad, 
Office for the Holy Communion oe oe 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 2d. 
Te Deum in B flat ° 3d 2d, 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly Unison) .. 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D ee oe 3d. ad, 

ORGAN, 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. - ° os 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 

7/6 1s. 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Music for Easter and Whitsuntide 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 





If we believe. Easter ... 4d. 
If we believe. Tonic Sol-fa 14d. 
The Good Shepherd oe a ai << 
If yelove Me. Whitsuntide .. ian ~ —— 
I will magnify Thee. Whitsuntide ... ess un Sh 
Iwill magnify Thee. Whitsuntide. Tonic Sol-fa... 14d. 
I was glad , 3d. 
I was glad. Tonic Sol-fa 2d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd 3d. 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 
Communion Service in E 6d. 
Communion Service. For Men’s Voices 6d. 
130th Psalm—Out of the deep ... 6d. 
ORGAN MUSIC. 
Introduction, Air with en and Finale Fugato s. d. 
in BD . i ose a ee 
Twelve Short and ‘Easy Pieces. Set I. 2 0 
Twelve Short and Easy Pieces. Set II. 2 6 
LagoinED ... aah Io 
Two Sketches. { Adagio . re | 20 


Andante in D? major ) 


London : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 


Gis EASY VOLUNTARIES.—Messiah, 
jah, Creation, St. Paul, Judas, One Shilling each, GIL L's 


basy Ait THEMS No. 1 to No. rt, Twopence each. 
Lendes’ Novetio anp Company, Limited. 








NOVELLO’S 





Sunday School Anniversary Music 


ANTHEMS. 


*Sun of my Soul 

tThine for ever ° 

tI love to hear the story .. - 
tLord, Thy children — and keep -_ 
tHosanna we sing . os 


Price Threepence each. 


t Tonic Sol-fa, price r4d. each, 





J. H. Apams 

“H. Ettror Buttox 
Mytes B. Foster 
J. H. Maunper 
Joun E. West 


* Tonic Sol-fa, price 2d. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 








No. Set I. 
1. Come, children, on and forward .. 
2. For the freshness of the morning .. 
3. I love to hear the story 
4- Come, O come! in pious lays 
5. Thine for ever! God of Love 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair 
8. Would you gain the best in life 
g- On our way rejoicing 

10. Now the daylight goes aw ay 

Ser II. 
1. Again the morn of gladness 
2. TheAngels’Song .. 
3» Forward, Christian children 
4. The Golden Shore ee 
5- Saviour, bless¢d Saviour 
6. Enter with thanksgiving 
7. Man shall not live by bread ‘ 
8. Stars, that on your wondrous way 
g. The day i is past and over es 
to. God will take care of you .. 
Set III. 
1. We march, we march, to victory . 
2. Hark! hark! the organ loudly ” als 
3» O what can little hands do? . 
4. While the sun is shining 
5. I love to hear the story 
6. The roseate hues of early dawn 
7- Lord, Thy children guide and keep 
8. In our work and in our play 
9g. The Beautiful Land.. 
10. Gentle Jesus, meek and mild 
(Just Pus.isuep.) 
Set IV. 
1. The boys and girls of anges 

2. The crown is waiting 
3. The City of Light . 

4. He dwells among the lilies. . : 
5- God is in Heaven! Can He hear 
6. The Good Shepherd.. as 
7. A little kingdom I possess . as 
8. Raise your standard, brothers 
9. Flowers 

10, Jesus, tender Sh epherd, hear me 


Georce C. MARTIN 


Lady Evan-SmitH 
FrepDgRIC CLay 

.. J. STAINER 

W. C. Harvey 
H. Ex.iot Button 
F, A. CHALLINOR 
C. J. May 


Watrer B. GiLpert 


J. Apcock 


. STAINER 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
. ALFRED Morrat 


+» J. STAINER 
Joun E. West 
F. H. Cowen 


3 VaRLey RoBerTs 


STAINER 
Joserx BaRNnBY 


” FRANCES R. HAveRGAL 


Joseru BaRNnBy 


Gerorce J. BENNETT 
H. Et.tiot Buttron 


.. TT. ADAMS 
“HL J. GAUNTLETT 
A. SULLIVAN 

A. S. Cooper 

F. WESTLAKE 

. J. STAINER 

. J. STAINER 


J. STAINER 
J. STAINER 
E. J. Troup 


BF ADY Evan-SMITH 


H. Evtiot Button 


J. STAINER 
R. S. NewMaAn 
E. J. Troup 


Aperto RANDEGGER 


. Horatio PARKER 


3oth Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 


Words only, 5s. per roo. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





EDWYN A. CLARE’S 


WHITSUNTIDE ANTHEMS, 


Pzace I Leave witrn You (Sol-fa, 
Apipe 1n My Love (Sol-fa, 2d.) .. 
AND WHEN THE Day or PENTECOST 
Tue Lorp Reicnetu (Sol-fa, 2d.) 
Praise THE Lorp, O JERUSALEM 
Sung at Two Choral Festivals. 


ad.) 


FAVOURITE 


Ete. 
1000 «73d. 
1000 (73d. 
tooo «3d. 
1000 «3d. 
1000 «3d. 


17th 
11th 
rith 
17th 
42nd 


Favourite MaGniricat AND Nunc Dimittis 1n D 26th 1000 4d. 


Full of flowing melody and effect. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 
New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole A 


160, Wardour Street, W. 
gents for the U.S.A. 








NOVELLO’S 
VILLAGE TUNE 
CONTAINING 


100 POPULAR HYMN 


BO 


, Limited. 


OK 


TUNES. 


NOVELLO’S 
VILLAGE CHANT 


gle Chants. 
u le Cha ts. 





Price Sixpence net each B 


net each Book. 


lections ha been 
ies. As 


xception 
exception, « 


ave 





recial fe 
} 





London: Nove.LLo anp (¢ any, L 


mited. 


BOOK 


es I 
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for 


chosen 


ature is the 


t excees 





OVER SIX MILLION COPIES OF 


CHURCH 


CALEB 
MUSIC SOLD. 
The 


mpositior 


FOR EVERY CHOIR. 


GOD IS OUR HOPI 
An Essex \ Ss ‘I do not think it would 


Anthem, 


be possi 





le composit 1s 
COMFORTER. J] publi 

For Whitsu le I , and delightful 
LORIOUS PEACE! Just published.. 


PEACE! ( 
For th ing 
Cine f 


NS AND 
N 


ior Su 


, ighly inter 
LIGHT FESTIVAI 
Attractive Ne 


HYM TUNES. ( 
Selecti ay Sch 


1 Ar 


FAVOURITE WAR HYMN fH sts 


w 


HOLY COMMUNION, A FLAT . rith Ei 


pi. Fame us and Agnus I 
SPEC IMENS E RE E paniate . 1 Choir: 
Mus 


Nam 
CALEB SIMPER, ¢ 


EASY 


I 


hurch sic Composer, Bar 


RECENTLY PustisHe 


SOMMUNION SERVICE 6 FOR S 
By F. J. MARCHMENT. 
fi gnes Choir of the Church « 
An Appendix containing 


r Choirs. 





London: Nove anD Company, Limite 
THE MILITARY 
Church Parade Service Bc 


FOR 


AT 


THE USE 
PARADE 


OF MILITARY BANDS 
SERVICES IN CAMP 


AND CHA 


MORNING PRAYER, 
HOLY 
With a Selecti 


LITANY, 
COMMUNION, 


Cc ! F A 


THOMAS CONWAY 


BROWN. 


Price One Shilling. 








AND Company, Limited. 


when the War is over. Soul-sti 


1 
ympilete 








SIMPER’'S 


1S. 


sth roo $= 4d. 


ble to 
‘God 
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niver- 


sth 1000 a. 


rds and music. 





, 1. 
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S.A.T.B. 
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MUSICAL SETTINGS OF THE 


ROMAN LITU 


EDITED BY 


Monk of the Order of St. 


The a me Text (8 
F. E. ( 
B. Collins, 
Sir C. Hubert 
Sewell, Dr. A, 


ApESTE FIDELEs. 


Dom Samuel 

Walter Parratt, H. Parr 
Pe arce, William } 
Waddington sid 

ADORAMUS TE, CHRISTE 

Aporemus (for Benediction) 

Aporemus (Motet) .. 

Atma REDEMPTORIS MATER 

ANGELUS AD PasTORES 

ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM 

Ave Maria, Op. 12, S.S.A.A. 

Ave Maria ee . 

Ave Maria 

Ave Maria as 

Ave Maris STELLA .. 

Ave Maris STELLA .. 

Ave Recina Ce&:LoruM 

Ave ReGina C@&LorRUM 

Ave Vervum (Sol-fa, 1d.) 

Ave VERUM .. 

BENEDICTA ET VENERABILIS 

BenepicTion Service (Unison) . 

BENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison) .. 

3ENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison) .. ee 

BENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison) 

BENEDICTION SERVICE (Four-part) 

Bone Pastor . oe e 


Cueristus Factrus Est 
Competing Hymn 
Cor Jesv, 


Crux Fipetis (Motet) 
Deus MISEREATUR 


DexTera Domint ; 
Domine SALVt u FacinG.. 
Domine SALvuM Fac 
Domine SAtvum Fac 


Domine Jesu CuristTe 

EX QUO OMNIA 

Hac Dies 

ae Sanctus BENeDICTUS . 

InTeENDE Voct OraTionis ME#&.. 

Laupa Sion .. ‘ R. O. ? 
Lirany oF Lore rTo, Tue. F. E. Gladstone 6 
Litany oF Loretto, THE. . §.G. Ould 


Litany or Loretto, THE (Rightfol 1) 
MAGNIFICAT in A 
MAGNIFICAT in E flat 
Maaoniricat in B flat 
Maaoniricat in D 

MIseRERE in F 

MISERERE in F sharp t minor 
MiIseReERE (Gregorian Chant) 
O Doct 1k OpTIME (Motet) 

O Rex GLoris ee a Va 


O SackuM CONVIVIUM 


(Hs urm¢ nized 





O Satutaris Hostia F. E. Gladstone 
O Vos Omnes out TRANSITIS PER VIAM Sebastian Duron 
O Vos Omnes our TRANsITIS PER Viam T. L. de La Vittoria 
Panis ANGELICUs (Italian, 18th Century ?) Edited by S. Ould 
RECORDARE : il ae a “a W. Sewell 
Reoina Ce. A. Hollins 
Reoina Cent. : W. Sewell 
RESPONSES AT Mass AND OFFice. Harmonized E. S. Ould 
SaLvaTtor Munp1 J Blow 
Sa.ve, Recina in E R. L. de Pearsall 
Sa.ve, REGINA ae : Schubert 
Save, REGINA W. Sewell 
Save, ReGina Ss. P. wane 
Tantum Erco F. E.G one 


Tre Deum (Roman C hz ant) . 
Te Deum (Vatican Gra udual) 


VirGaM Virtutis Tu# 





NOVELLO 


Lonpon : 








SALUs IN TE SPE RANTIUM (Mote); 
~~ 





FEE : 
by V. Novello) 


oy Rol erts) 


AND COMPANY, 


RGY 


Benedict, 


verses) with a 


;ladstone, and varied Accx ompani- 


G. Ould, Sir 
y, Dn C W. 


E. aes and §. P, 






Robert hom 
V erdonck 


Edward Elgar 
Healey Willan 


F. E. Gladsto ne 
S. Oul 





S. G. Ould 


Palestrina 
S. Webbe 

ack 
Sweelinck 








s "Ould 
.. §. G, Ould 
Leonardo Leo 


LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO'S 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


THE 
Epirep sy BERTHOLD TOURS. 
GY In Numbers, each One Shilling; or, Cloth Volumes, each Four Shillings. 
Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, | Nos. 27 and 28.—MOSCHELES, J. ‘‘ Domestic Life.” 


No, 1.—BACH. t 
. ‘Suites Anglaises. Partita Nos. 1 to 3, Kc. 
No. 2—-BACH. Twenty Pieces from Suites Anglaises, 
: Suites Francaises. Partita Nos. 4 and 5, Xc. 
T No. 3-BACH. Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, 
OULD “ "Concertos, Suites Anglaises, &c. 
Nos. I, 2, and 3, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


Twenty-four Pieces from Suites I to 7, 


No. 4. -HANDEL. 
Sonatas, ** Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. 
No. § -HANDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 8 to 12, 
' Gavottes, &c. 
4 aed : No. 6.—-HANDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 13 to 
Ould, Sir 16, Water Music, &c. 
mC W, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
nd §, P. 
Mont x ff No. 77—-MARCHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
Gladstone 2 sohn’s Hero’s March, Rakoczy March, Bridal March 
v. : Seed “Lohengrin,” &c. 


Sweelinck ¢ [jg No. &8—-MARCHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Meyer- 


G. Ould beer’s Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrims’ 

Bias x March, &e. cer ae ea 

t=+ , No. 9 -MARCHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
a sohn’s Wedding March, March ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” Xc. 


Ferdonck a 
lear x Nos. 7, 8, and 9, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 1.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, 
including Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, 
Calkin’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. 

No. 1.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, 
including Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, 
Bach’s Bourrée, Xc. 

No. 12.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, 
including W. Macfarren’s 2nd Gavotte, Sir J. 
Benedict’s Gavotte, Mozart’s Minuet, &c. 

Nos. 10, 11, and 12, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 13—-WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including 
Marche Hongroise, Scherzo Brillant, \c. 

No. 14.—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including 
“La Gazelle,” ‘* Mazeppa Galop,” Xc. 

No. 15—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including 
“Les Clochettes,” ** Feu Follet,” &c. 
Nos. 13, 14, and 15, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


tom oh No. 16.—SCHWEIZER, OTTO. 
stone 6 (arranged for four hands). 





Eight Scottish Airs 


No. 17.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including 





“Murmuring Rivulet,” The Pilgrims’ Chorus 
Silas 4 __(“Tannhiiuser”), &c. 
Stas © Bf No. 18—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including 


“L’Oisillon,” ** Le Carillon,” ‘* The Evening Star ” 





ello) 3 _  (“Tannhiiuser ”), &c. 

shbe En | No. 19.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Ten Pieces, 
ck “Jeu des Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song 

(“Flying Dutchman”), &c. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


uid Bf No. 20.—GOETZ, HERMANN. 
llins ad No, 21.—GOETZ, HERMANN. 





Five Compositions. 
Four Compositions. 


ot é No. 22.—GOETZ, HERMANN. Six Compositions. 
oe Nos. 20, 21, and 22, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
3% . ane 
~- od No. 23.—RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. Seven Compositions. 


well z No, 24.—RHEINBERGER, I SEF. ElevenC ompositions. 
339 No, 25. —-RHEINBERGE Rk, JOSEF. Seven Compositions. 
Nos. 23, 24, and 25, in One Vol. , cloth, 4s. 


eo ff No 26—TOURS, BERTHOLD. _ Juvenile 
Eight Characteristic Pieces (Duets), 2s. 


Album. 


including | 


to 4. 
. 31.-—KJERULF, 


Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each 2s. 
The Two Books, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 29.—KJERULF, IIALFDAN. Nine Pieces. Op. 4, 
Nos. 1 to 3; Op. 12, Nos. I to 6, 
. 30.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Ten Pieces. Op. 24, 


Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, Nos. I 
HALFDAN. Op. 28, Nos. 5 and 6; 
Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged for the Pianoforte 
by the Composer. 

Nos. 29, 30, and 31, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 





Nos. 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance Music of Scotland. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie ; 
with additions by his son, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

Nos. 32, 33, and 34, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 

No. 35.—M ey Dr. A.C. Ejight Pieces. Op. 13, 
Nos. 1 to 5; Op. 15, Nos. I to 3. 

No. 36.—MAC RENZTE, Dr. A. C. Nine Pieces. Op. 20, 
Nos. 1 to 6; Op. 23, Nos. I to 3. 

No. 37.—MACKENZIE, Dr. A. C. Six Songs. Transcribed 
for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buonamici. 

Nos. 35, 36, and 37, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 

No. 38.—ALTSCHUL, RUDOLF. Fifty Hungarian 
National Songs. 

No. 41.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Twenty-one Pieces. 
Op. 2, Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. I, 3, 4, and 6; 
a 6; Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 42.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Seven Pieces. Op. 4, 
es I to 43 Op. 7, Nos. tr and 2; Op. 11 

No. 43.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Ten Pieces. Op. 8; 
Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. I, 2, and 3; 
Op. 13, Nos. I to 4. 

Nos. 41, 42, and 43, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 

No. 44.—CUI, CESAR. Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos. 1 
to 12; Op. 21, No. 3. 

No. 45.—CUI, CESAR. Eleven Pieces. Op. 21, No. 4; 


No. 


. 46.—CUI, CESAR. 


P. 90. 
. 48.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 
. 49. SCHUBERT, 


. 51.—SCHUBERT, 
. §2.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 


. 54.—HOFMANN, H. 


Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 
Nos. I to 6. 
Seven Pieces. Op. 22, No. 4; 
Op. 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 
2; Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4. 

Nos. 44, 45, and 46, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
Four 


47-—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 


Op. 


Impromptus. 


Four Impromptus. 
Op. 142. 
FRANZ. Moments Musicals 
(Op. 94), and Adagio and Rondo (Op. 145). 

Nos. 47, 48, and 49, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


. 50.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Three Sets of Variations, 


Andante, and Klavierstiick. 
FRANZ. 
and March in E major, Xc. 


Adagio, Allegretto, 
Five Klavierstiicke and 
Two Scherzi. 

Nos. 50, 51, and 52, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


53-—HOFMANN, HH. ‘The Trumpeter of Sakkingen ” 
(Op. 52) and Two Valses Caprices (Op. 2). 
**Ttalian Love Tale ” (Op. 19) 
and Five other Pieces. 
55-—HOFMANN, H. Fourteen Pieces. 
Nos. 53, 54, and 55, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
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DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MEATH, P.C., K.P. 


May 24TH 


HYMNS FOR EMPIRE DAY 


WITH A SHORT FORM OF SERVICE FOR USE 
IN SCHOOL OR IN CHURCH. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 
Words only, Id. ; or >& per 100. 


CONTENTS. 


AUTHOR. COM POSER, 
1. LAND OF OUR BIRTH sat i RUDYARD KIPLING noe F. R. STATHAM. 
2. FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY. in W. H. DRAPER one MYLES B. Foster 
3. LITANY OF HUMBL ENESS ‘ J. S. B. MONSELL ins JOHN E. West 
4. LET US WITH A GLADSOME MIND A. P. STANLEY ... se G. J. ELvVEy. 
5. FORWARD GO IN GLAD ACCORD L. TUTTIET ae bee ARTHUR S. SULLvay 
6. HOW BLEST THE LAND ... aa W. H. DRAPER... en ‘“* EIN’ FESTE Bure’ 
7, LORD, WE THANK THEE .... on T. W. JEX-BLAKE ai J. LANGRAN. 
8 TO THOSE ACROSS THE SEA oe W. H. DRAPER... ‘as W. G. ALCOCK. 
9. WHAT CAN I DO FOR ENGLAND W. H. DRAPER... ake J. H. MAUNDER. 
1o. GOD OF OUR FATHERS .... ion A. C. AINGER ... we A. M. Goopuart. 
11. GOD BLESS OUR NATIVE LAND... W. E. HICKSON _ J. H. MAUNDER. 
12 HOW FAIR WAS THE LAND “oe W. H. DRAPER... on J. VARLEY ROpeErts, 
FORM OF SERVICE. NATIONAL AN THEM. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Just Pustisep. | HYMNS FOR EMPIRE DAY. 
ann RECESSIONAL 
FIFTY FOLK-SONGS “GOD OF OUR FATHERS, KNOWN OF OLI 
CompiLep at THe Reovest or THE Enxcutsn Forx-Dance Society = 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
CIL J. SHARP. J. B. DYKES, E. W. NAYLOR, 
: AND GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


WORDS ONLY Price One Penny each Setting. 


saaiaanson LORD OF OUR FATHERS 
| THOU DIDST BLEND 


THE WORDS BY 


THE U N ION JACK. A.C. BENSON 


THE MUSIC BY 


UNISON SONG, WITH ACTIONS GEORGE C. MARTIN 
SUITABLE FOR PATRIOTIC GATHERINGS, : pp saltacAlcacny a 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, Etc. 
Words by SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
The Actions by Mrs. LOUISA WALKE - . 7 - + =pe 
ee oe ee “EKER GOD OF OUR FATHERS 


ALFRED R. GAUL. UNTO THEE 


London: Nove » AND Company, Limite 


Price One Penny. 


Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. 





l | : z We ; 
England, S« otlar 1, and Ire represented by groups of anaen, en 
each carrying their respective += sing appropriate verse (conne ~ A. C. AINGER 
es f de ~d mn well- Ene wn national airs— viz. ‘Heart of ; 
ng Syne *The Minstrel Boy. Under pt. = ri tish THE MUSIC BY 
-e groups u site and sing together, the whole concluding . 
th * Ral > ° 
“ Rule, Britannia,” and ‘‘God save the King.” A. M. GOODHAR ¥ 
Price Sixpence; Vocat Parts, Tworence. : 7 
Band Parts, Sixpence each Par~. Price One Penny. 
Suitable Flags can be hired at 4d. each per week. Words o mnly, 1s. 6d. per 100. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company. Limited. 
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THE BARLESS PSALTER 


POINTED FOR USE WITH ANGLICAN CHANTS 
AY AN EASY BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 


CONTAINING 

E THE PSALMS OF DAVID, 

THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS, 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 


TOGETHER WITH 


SHORT NOTES ON THE TEXT & A FULL EXPLANATORY PREFACE 

























































AM. EDITED BY 

OSTER. WALTER MARSHALL, M.A., 

ST Vicak oF St Patrick’s CuurcuH, Hove, AND LATE Minor Canon oF St. GeorGe’s Cuapet, Winpsor CAastTLe, 
AND 

SULLIVAN SEYMOUR PILE, M.A., F.R.C.O., 

Bure. Orcanist oF St. Patrick’s Cuurcu, Hove. 

K. Imperial 32mo, Price One Shilling net. Demy 8vo, Large Type, Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 

ER. . y . 

aed JUST PUBLISHED. 


rR THE BARLESS PSALTER CHANTS. 


DBERTS. 


Price One Shilling net. Cloth, One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Just Puwisuep. TEN 
, COMPOSITIONS SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
— By E. JAQUES-DALCROZE. SONGS 


OF THE 

















TEN CHILDREN-SCENES, wrrn Exrtanatory Text. | SYAKESPERIAN AND RESTORATION PERIODS. 
(Op. 54.) 
q 1. Shuttlecocks. 7. The sad story of the Se.tectep, Epirep, AND THE ACCOMPANIMENTS ADDED BY 
’ 2. The little scatterbrain. vain Duckling. ‘ ae 
3 Grandpapa. 8. Cruel Anna, SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, 
¢ The good Housekeeper. 9. The two Gossips. as 
5. The Oracle. 10. When I've finished C.V.0. 
6. Tommy's got the sulks. growing. ——- 
rer. Price 4s. net. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
{RS §SIX NEW SONGS WITH ACTION, FOR THE 
D VERY LITTLE ONES, win Execanatorv Text. London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
CALLISTHENIC STUDIES. samme ec cee ee eT 


(Op. 58.) INVALUABLE FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
5 ag little dumb m: 1iden (Study in hand-movements). 
» Pit-a-pat (Study in step-marching z). o— Neen ieee 
3 The pretty Doll (Study in expression : head and eyes). WEBSTER’S 
A ) « Clever hands and fingers (Song with action). 


. Faithful little Legs (Song with action). GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC 


. The quick Dressmaker (Song with action). 


ow 





Price 4s. net. Books I. anp II., Ong Suituinc Eacu. Keys, 1s. 6d. Eacn. 
WELVE CALLISTHENIC SONGS FOR = 
YOUNG GIRLS, wirn — LANATORY TEXT. “ The examination questions are searching and well chosen.”— 


The Musical Standard. 





RS (Op. 60. —_ 


Pretty white arms (Study in arm-movements) a 
The little stone maidens (Study in torso-movements). London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





ca _ [mer aid (Study in general grace of movement). 

+ Side-by-side (Song with action). 

§. The maids of Tanagra (Song with action). \V esper Hy mns for U se in Time of W ar. 
6. The white Maidens (Song with action). H OF ad 

7» The Statues (Song with ac tion). Ere We Leave Tuy Hovss, ATHER .. - sa 

& The Pedlar (Song with actions). By ERNEST HARRISON. 

y = old arm-chair (Song in three picture: s). Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 

10, ¢ two Dancing- lessons (Song with ac tions). : ; i, 

1. The golden-haired F: airy (Song with dance). Darkness oF NIGHT .. G C. MARTIN si 

1 Ona Sunda ay Morn (Marching exercise). By GEOR E 2 — 







Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. 
Price 4s. net. a ssaibpieiintett 








Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. London: 
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Tu PUBLISHED 


SONG. 
DR. T. A. ARNE. 


THOMAS F. 

























DUNHILL. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 1 


SONG FOR BARITONE, 
I Ww 


SAROJINI NAIDU. 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


In E minor and | 
Price Two Shillings each Key. 


A Cycle of Traditional Songs. 
ARRANGED FOR S.A.T.B. 
With Ac | ment for Pianoforte 


FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Vocal S " Price O: Shilling. 


I lon: Nov ‘ Company, I 


4- Gipsy Sonc .. : . - 

. Matpen Farr, O DEIGN TO TELI 

6. Men or HarRLecnr.. 

7. O WHO WILL O'ER THE 

8. ONCE MORE WITH joy (P 
SERENADE 


DOWNS 
ilgrims’ Chorus, Tanah 


1 So._prers’ Cuorvus (Faust) 
Tt SWEET AND 1 V es . 
I Tue Comrapes’ S F Hope 
I THe Dear Li & SHAM om (A 
14 Tue F 1G (Dur r ) 
I Tue | G Day ( ES 

Tue Turee Cr ( ) 

True Turee H MEN ( us) 

THE WINTRY AR v 
19. T GIAN VOLKSLIEI 

Wuat CARE I How i Hl 

I jon: N AND Company, Limited 
J I 


SERIES. 


SELF-HELP FOR SING 
— a wa | it i Oe th - sie 
DAVID C. TAYLOR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpe 


Paper B rds, Two S 









London: Nove.to ann Company, Limited. 





i 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


SONS OF THE SEA 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MUSICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


j 


SONGS IN A FARMHOUSE 


r Orchestr 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
No. CONTENTS. 
r A Vintace Sonc .. ie aa - , Mendelssohn 
DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE Eves (Arr. by) H. Elliot Button 
3. FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY.. ‘ >. H. Déring 


N o. 87, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS AND EDUCATIONAI 


ERS 


the 


THE LASS WITH THE DELICATE AIR 








oe 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE LIVING MAsrpp 
OF MUSIC SERIES. 





GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
By H. ORSMOND ANDERTON, 










With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 


A New VoLuME 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
Nature in Music, and Other Studies int 
Tone-Poet ry of Ti day. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


CARILLONS OF BELGIUM & HOLLAW) 


FrOWER MUSIC IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 

By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE. 
With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
JOHN LANE, The BODLEY HEAD 


VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





A VALUABLE BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENT 


TECHNIQUE 
EX PRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
FRAN KLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 





















ingering, a 
the second, which may perhaps be more aptly des 

xpressi includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tn 
the use of the pedals, et cetera. 


In the course of my experience as a teacher « 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have trom time 
tin ssted themselves to me which have proved use 
a g me to express more clearly that which I desire 
and, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their 
f the various difficulties they have had to « 
ling them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming ea 


wccelerating their general rate of progress. 
Th . } ; . * eallactnal sides 
These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual s° 





f tudy of pianoforte playing, or br to Te 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms 06 
t production of various qualities of tone, the ch i$ 


1 
and the best methods of attacking cert? 





WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Price, Croru, Giut, Five SHiciinGs Net. 





Published as a net Book. 

























London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 
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,, Andanti 
. Apdant 
; Largam 
, Andanti 
;, Andant 
4 Adagio 
», Larghe' 
& Andante 
Andanti 
be, Andant 


1, Andante 
2, Con Me 
 Modera 
4 Maraal 
s Modera 
4 Andanti 
s Adagio 
i “ym 
; Andante 
2 Adagio. 


Modera 
2 Modera 
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» A 

















les In th 


DLLAN) 
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“SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


ort Preludes are intended intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 










These Sh 


a pe for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 
%o Boox I, 


, Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams 





W. G. Alcock 
7 * . George J. Bennett 
¢ Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster 
; Andantino . Alfred Hollins 
Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 


Charles J. May 
John E. West 
John E. West 

W. Wolstenholme 


» Larghetto ee 
i Andante con Moto .. a 
. Andantino quasi Alle gretto 
Andante - 


Boox II. 
Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 
H. A. Chambers 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 


;, Andantecon Moto .. 
2 Con Moto 
; Moderato 
i. Mardale, poco Len to 


t 
= Alfred Hollins 
», Adagio.. Charles J. May 


John E, West 
John E. West 


* Hymnus "Andante e Sostenuto 
W. Wolstenholme 


Andante Serioso 
2 > ig... 


Book III. 
Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 
‘ os 7" “e . George J. Bennett 
ite ee ee ae .. H. A. Chambers 
0 molto Espres SSiVO .. Myles B. Foster 
ng without Words "—Con Moto ee ee Alfred Hollins 
ante oe _ Alfred Hollins 
dante Dolente John E. West 
; Andante Pastorale mn John E. West 
. Adagio.. . W. Wolstenholme 


Moderato e Legato .. 







(Just Published.) 
Book IV. 

dante e Le Thomas Adams 
Myles B. Foster 
Barry M. Gilholy 

- R. G. Hailing 
. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 


“Elevation "—An 


gato 








ate Grazioso 


zue owe 


Ar 
» Con Moto Moc 





derato William Sewell 
Amabile ‘ William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 

Soste uto F. Cunningham Woods 


Book V. 
, lnvocation "—Andante Grazioso 
ndante con Moto .. : . 


: Thomas Adams 
Percy E. Fletcher 
Myles B. Foster 
Ignace Gibsone 

Alfred Hollins 

. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 
William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 
F. Cunningham Woods 









300k VI. 
Dolente ‘ - Ss - ws .. Edmund T. Chipp 
Ai te Sosten at “e Myles B. Foster 
y. Andantino ati k. G. Hailing 
Con Moto - ah ve ia Alfred Hollins 
& “Communion "—Cantabile aS - J. Lemmens 


Arthur W. Marchant 
Charles J. May 
Albert Robins 
William Sewell 
William Sewell 


& Andante Religioso 
mto .. 

. Larghetto 

} Adagio e Mesto 


Each Book. 


Price One Shilling 


Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


RAINBOW 


OUR MUSIC READING LADDER FOR BEGINNERS 


By ERICA LOSH. 


Afirst step towards rapid Reading. An original and simple colour 
scheme that will appeal to children. 


London: 





Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
London : 








Novetto anp Company, Limited. 











ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


(New Series. ) 


No. s. d. 
1. Seven Chorale Preludes C.H. H. Parry 3 6 
2. PreludeinC .. en ais as .. W. Wolstenholme 1 6 
3- Festival Prelude on ‘‘ Ein’ Feste Burg” . W. Faulkes 1 6 
4. Meditation : i i ae .. W. Faulkes 1 6 
s. Postludium -. W. Faulkes 1 6 
6. Jour de Noces J. Stuart Archer 1 0 
7. Cantiléne R. G. Hailing 1 © 
8. Ite Missa Est . (Edited by John E. W est).. J. — 1 6 
9. Triumphal Mz arch (Edited 1 y John E. West)... J. Lemmens 1 6 
10, Fanfare : (Edited by John E. West) . . J. Lemmens 1 o 
11, Cantabile (Edited by John E. West) . . J. Lemmens 1 6 
12. Finale.. seats by John E, West) .. J. Lemmens 1 6 
13. A Fantasy ee C. Edgar Ford 1 6 

14. Intermezz D(A Marriage Souv enir) . W. Wolstenholme 1 6 

15. Legend.. “s “s ee és os Harvey Grace 1 6 
16. Meditation /~ Hollins 1 o 
17. Barcarolle . W. Pollitt 1 0 
18. Cantique ° awerd Elgar 1 6 

19. Preludear id Fug nC (Ed dited 1 by John E, Wen J.L. Krebs 2 0 

20. Epilogue ° , W. Wolstenholme 1 6 

21. Suite Ancienne F. W. Holloway 2 6 








22, Fantasia and Fu C. H. H. Parry 2 6 
23. Voluntary W. G. Alcock 1 0 
24. Impromptu W. G. Alcock 1 © 
25. Legend W. G. Alcock 1 0 
26. Intermezzo : j. ag Archer 1 6 
27. Twelve Miniatures .. H. M. Higgs 3 © 
28. Toccatina Ww. 6. Alcock 1 6 
29. Romance in A fz at H. Sandiford Turner 1 0 
30. Nocturne ‘i Thomas F, Dunhill 1 6 
3. Festal Pre! lude ‘ Thomas F. Dunhill 1 o 
32. Caprice de Concert .. J. Stuart Archer 2 o 
33. Romance H. R. Woledge 1 0 
34. Prelude in G minor oe iia . ee W.S. Vale 1 6 
35. Romanza m ‘Alfred Hollins 1 o 
36. Festal Prelud os -Alec Rowley 2 0 
37. Romance with Variations .. J. Stuart Archer 2 0 
38. Fonp-Feuns << “e . Oliver King 2 o 
g. Allegretto Scherzando ‘. Stuart Archer 2 0 
40. Nocturne ee ee H. R. Woledge 1 0o 
(To be continued.) 
I : NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 
Just PupLisHEepD 
No. 447, ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN, 


FUGUE IN E MAJOR 
Art of Organ Playing,” Part II.) 
W. T. BESE. 


Price One Shilling. 


(From “ The 


By 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pupi!sHep. 
STUDIES FOR THE PEDAL 
WITH SIXTEEN CHORALES BY ENGLISH COMPOSERS, 
Arranged for the Organ from 
‘THE ART OF ORGAN PLAYING” 
(PART IL). 
By W. T. BEST. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A Second § Sonata for the Organ 


FRANCIS EI WARD GLADSTONE 


hree Shillings. 


Price 1 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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POPULAR 


FOR THE 


































Marche Triomphale ee 
The Bride's March, from “ 
Harvest Thanksgiving March .. 
March for a Church Festival 
Imperial March 

March to Calvary, from “ 
Religious March on 
March, from “‘ Abraham" 
9. March in B flat 

10, Festive March in D 

11. MarchinG.. 


eSYAunUs+ wD 


12. March in D minor 


VOLUME 2. 


March for a Church Festival 





7. Schiller-March 
8. March in E flat 
9. Nuptial March 
» Marche Funébre é< 
r Grand M: arch (Introduction 


12. Bridal Chorus (‘‘ Lohengrin”) 


Lonpon : 





ORGAN. 


VoLuME 1, 


Rebekah 


The Redemption ” 


I. 
2. Processional Wedding March 

3. Festal March ee oe os - 
4. Solemn March, from * ‘The Black Knight” 
5. Festal March 

6. Marche Solennelle 

7- March, from ‘“‘ St. Polycarp” 

8. March, with Pastoral Trio 

9. March inG 
10. Jubilant March 
11. March in F oe és 

12, Commemoration March .. 

VoLume 

1. Festal March 

2. Festal March : 

3» Triumphal March 

4. Secular March ‘ 

5. Solemn March (‘Story « fS ay id ) 

6. Pilgrims’ March (Symphony No. 4) 

7. Marche Religieuse 

8. Bridal March and Finale 

g. Marche Serieuse 
ro. Grand Solemn March 
11. March and Chorus (“‘ Tannhduser ") 
12. Festival March 


1. Marche Religieuse 

2. Wedding March 

3. Marche Triomphale 

4. March in E flat ae _ . 
5s. Funeral March (‘‘ Dream of Jubal”) .. 
6 solemn Processional March 


a 


to the 3rd / 


Price Four Shillings and Sixper 


In Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixper 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 





MARCHES 


F. Archer 

J. Barnby 

J. B. Calkin 

. E. T. Driffield 
E. Elgar 

Ch. Gounod 

G. A. Macfarren 
B. Molique 

E. Silas 

Henry Smart 
B. Tours 


Agnes Zimmermann 


W. T. Best 

H. R. Bird 

J. B. Calkin 

E, Elgar 

G, Elvey 

Ch. Gounod 

F. A. G. Ouseley 
B. Luard-Selby 
H. Smart 

J. Stainer 

J. H. Wallis 

. John E. West 


. George Calkin 
.. C.S,. Heap 
. Alfred Hollins 
G. A. Macfarren 
A. C. Mackenzie 
Mendelssohn 

G. Merkel 


C. Hubert H. Parry 


B. Luard-Selby 
Henry Smart 
R,. Wagner 


..Herbert W. Wareing 


J. Baptiste Calkin 


William Faulkes 
Alex. Guilmant 
Lefébure-Wely 

A. C. Mackenzie 

Meacham 
. G. Meyerbeer 
. R. Schumann 
B. Luard-Selby 

P, Tschaikowsky 


** Lohengrin ") 


R. Wagner 
R. Wagner 


ce each 


ce each. 


Limitep. 





ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAy 


Zz 
° 


Pyty px 


os 
.. 


AZ 
° 


PY OYEY EE 


No. 


SEY OKVEY Ys 


10. 


12. 


Z 
9° 


S92 SY OuUeswn na 


BFS 


NOVELLO’S 









No. I. 


Interlude 

Chanson de Matin .. 
Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs Beata” 
There is a green hill far away 
Marche Triomphale.. R 
Ave Maria 

Grand Cheeur No. 2. 
Andantino in D fiat . 

Chanson Triste 

Prelude to “ Lohengrin,” Act I. 
Romanza ae 
Allegretto in E flat .. 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECgs, 





No. 2. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES, 
Chanson de Nuit Edward Bip 
Alla Marcia Myles B, Poser 
Minuetto Al a 
Lied 
Barcarolle i = 
Spring Song , Alfred Holins 

Curfew Edward J on 
Pastorale in E . Edwin H. Lenwre 
Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt F q 


Cantique d’Amour 
The Seraph's Strain .. 
Le Carillon os 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


Edward C, Bairsw 


No. 3. 


Scherzo in A flat 
Melody ° 
Serenade 
Bridal March.. 
Berceuse 
Melodie in E . 
Aubade eS 
Nocturne in C sharp n minor es es 
Procession to the Minster (‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
Passacaglia 
Fantasia upon the ‘Plain. -song Melody 
** Ad coenam Agni” 
Allegretto in A flat .. 








Healey Wis 
_ Wolstenholme 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


S. Coleridge-Taylor 


No. 4. 


Arietta . 

Souvenir de Printemps 
Andante in D.. 

PavaneinA .. we 
Harmonies du Soir .. 
Grand Cortége . 

a a alla Marcia .. 
Visione. : 

Chant sans Paroles 

Prelude to Act IIL. « Die “Meistersis ger -”) 
Allegro Pomposo . e* 
Canzona . 





** W. Wolstenholme 


No. s. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. & 


Jour de Noces.. 
Festival Prelude on “ 
Legend 

Allegretto Pastorale ‘ 
Benediction Nuptiale .. 
Sursum Corda 

Alla Marcia . 
Adagio Cantabile 
Fanfare 

Intermezzo 

Easter Morn 

Finale in B flat .. 


Ein’ feste Burg ' 


Harvey (race 


H. M. Higgs 











Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 


Cloth, 


Five Shillings each. 











Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liste. 
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~~ ORGAN 


ARRANGEMENTS 


EDITED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Recent NuMBERS. 


0 NATION MARCH (‘Henry VIII.”) 
’ — ged by John E. West 


OncHESTRA, Or. 


Arranged by CHARL 4, a. 


- YORSPIEL unp LIEBESTOD (“ Tristan UND Iso1 DE ) 
R. 


Arranged by Joun E. West 7 - 
ROMANCE in A FLaT (Op. 5, No. 3) 
Arranged by JOHN E. West 


I, PSYCHE (Romance) 
*” Arranged by 


V. Pe ARCE 


OVERTURE TO * as HO” 


Arranged by V 


Arranged by Joun E, West 
* HYMNUS (Or. 20, No. 1) 
| Arranged by Joun E. West 


ALCOCK 


ranged eTION Cs PARADISE AND THE Pent’ ) 


e INTRODUCTION axp FUGUE 


Arranged by W. 
, REVERIE . 
Arranged by joun. E. 


We 
, OSTAR OF EVE anv E LIZ: A\BETH'S PRAYE R 
(“ TANNHAUSER * W: 
Arranged by Joun E. West... 
RETTO GRAZIOSO (From THE FourtH” 
.. ANTONIN DVORAK 








. ALLEG 
SyMPHONY) . 


ALCOCK 


ae 


) 


Arranged by REGINALD Goss CusTARD 


4 MARCHE SOLENNELLE 
Arranged by James Lyon 
 CAVATINA (Op. 85, No. 


Arranged by Joun E. Wes 


. ADAGIO anp ALLE 


CiavigR SONATA) 





RO SPIRITOSO (FROM A. 
BALTHASAR GALUPPI 


Arranged by Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE 


, ALLEGRO MODERATO (From Concer RTO No. 6 IN 
D: 


B FLAT) 


Arranged by HERBERT F. Ei LLING FORD 


, BLEST ARE THEY THAT MOUR 


Arranged by iy HN E, 
1. ALL FLESH 


JOTH PE FRISH (Reo SIEM) 


Arranged by Joun E. We 


2, HOW LOVELY ARE 
(REQUIEM) .. 


THY DWE LLINGS F AIR 


Arranged by Joun E. West 


, FESTIVAL MARCH 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


Arranged by GRANVILLE Bantock 
(To be continued.) 


London: Nove._to anp Company, 


(OMPOSITION S FOR THE ORGAN 


SIGFRID KARG- ELERT. 


TROIS IMPRESSIONS. Op. = 


1. Harmonies du Soir .. 


2, Clair de Lune.. 
3 La Nuit 


CHACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOGY, WITH 
2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, 


CHORAL (2 Trumpets, 
Timpani, Tam-tam, and Piatti ad /ié.). 


Organ Score ee 
Wind Parts, &c. . 


FIRST SONATINA in A minor. Op. 74 


FUNERALE, 


. 75, No. 2 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Op. N 
CHORAL IMPROV Sat AT 


FANTASIA 


TWO ENGLISH MELODIES 
(“Home, Sweer Home,” axp “ RuLE, BriTannia” 
FOR THE ORGAN. 
COMPOSED BY 


GUILMANT 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


ALEX. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, 





ON 


EDWARD GERMAN 
< SLOW MOVEMENT = CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND 
‘ EDWARD ELGAR 


A. ARENSKY 


‘EATON FAN 


sins MACKENZIE | 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
eee JOACHIM RAFF 


N (Requiest 
B 


L imited. 


re) 
ecoce 


Op. 73:— 


nw 
on om 


oO. 
ION | on “In dulci i jubilo.” 


a 





Limited. 





NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


BARDAC, R.—Une semaine musicale. Pianoforte Solo. 1. A 
Cheval; 2. Doux Songe; 3. Le Pére Fouettard; 4. II faut 
Dormir; 5. Pour ne pas valser; 6. sertnad ; 7. Teddy's 
gigue .. ae complete 

BEETHOVEN. —Concertes pour P iano. ‘Revision et points 
d’orgue par C. Saint-Saéns (7# the Press). 

CHENNEVIERE, D.—Cortége funébre. Pianoforte Solo 

CHOPIN.—Valses. Revised by C. Debussy 

— Préludes et Rondos. Revised by C. Debussy ie 

COU PERIN.—Piéces de Clavecin. Edition a revue par 
L. Diemer. Englivres .. -. each 

DEBUSSY, C.—Six Epigraphes ontiques. Phe motets Duet .. 

— Berceuse heroique. Pour rendre Hommage & S. M. le Roi 

Albert Ier de Belgique, et & ses Soldats. Pianoforte Solo 

DEPRET, M.—Chanson de la Marguerite .. os complete 

DUPIN, P.—Trois esquisses fuguées. 2me Série. Pianoforte 
Solo. No. 4, 2s. 6d. net; No.5, 2s. net; No6 .. sa 


LES CLAVECINISTES FRANCAIS.—4 vols., transcrits par 


Louis ener a -- each 
Vol. 20 Piéces choisies. Couperin, De aquin, Rameau. 
~~ = “ ‘a Jagincourt, Dandrieu, Daquin, 
sully. 
» iii. = ~ Couperin. 


Destouches, Duphy, Lalandre, 
L ully, Marais, Rameau. 
MARTIN, R. C.—‘ Entre grands et petits’ Piéces faciles. Pour 

Piano A 4 mains. 1. Petite Fleur des — 2. Les 
Cigales; 3. Cornemuse ; 4. Menuet alsacien; 5. Pastourelle; 
6. Capricieuse; 7. Chasse . ee complete 
MILHAUD, D.—Suite pour le P iano. , ie ent; 2. Vifet clair ; 
3 Lourd et Rhythmé; 4. Lent et onnet ; 5. Modéré-animé 
complete 
MOZART.—(Euvres completes pour Piano seul. Version par 
C. Saint-Saéns. Vol. i. Sonates, 5s. net; Vol. ii. Rondos, 
Théme varies, Fantaisie 
RAMEAU.—Piéces de Clavecin. Editio peeusiate. Revision par 
C, Saint-Saéns ‘ 
SCHMITT, F Dinnee des Dede, Pp nnafeete Solo 
— Méditation (Extrait des Soirs). Pianoforte Solo . 
—— Musiques de plein air. Op. 44. Pianoforte Duet. La 
procession dans la montagne, 3s. net; 2. Danse aesuite, 
3s. 6d. net; 3. Accalmie ee ‘ 
TANQUAY, G. E.—Scherzo-Valse, * Pic anoferte Solo 


so Ms - ”» 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


COUPERIN.—Concerts royaux. En trio, Violon, ; 
et Piano. Revision par G, Marty - sn 
Les Goiits réunis. Revision -: P. Duk as. 5€, 6e, 7e, ge 
Concert. Violon et Piano .. . -» each 
Le Parnasse, apothéose de C orelli. Pour s 2 Vic olons et Piano. 
Revision par G. Marty os 
—— L’Apothéose de Lulli. Quatuor. Pi iano, 2 V colons, et Be asse. 
Revision par G. Marty ; 
CRAS, J.—TrioinC. For Pia noforte, Vv ‘olla, and ‘Cello 
DE CAIX D'HERVELOIS.—Piéces de Viole (ou Violoncelle). 


Transcrites par A. Chapuis. In 2 Books -. each 
JARNACH, P.—Sonata in E. Violin and P teneferte 
MILHAUD, D.—Sonata. Violin and P ianoforte. Lente et 


2. Trés lent; 3. Trés Rhythmé,’ Joyeux 
complete 

RABEY, yo for ‘Cello and Pianoforte (or Organ) 
SENAILLE.—Sonates. Pianoet Violon. Revision par V. d’Indy. 
Livre II. No. 8, inG; Livre III. -: taal Livre IV. 
No. 9, in D; Livre V. No. 7, in E minor : .. each 


Robuste—Animé ; 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


B — AC, R.—Simone (potme champétre). Chant et rs ano. 
. La Neige; 2. Le Houx; 3. Le Moulin; 4. L’Eglise ; 
Le Verger ° . complete 


HYMNES ET CHANTS NATION AU x DES ALLIES 


complete 


La Marseillaise. Hymne National de Gréce. 
Le Chant du Départ. * *” du Japan, 
La Brabanconne. el - du Montenegro. 
God Save The King. mn 6 Roumain, 
” ” Russe. 
Serbe. 


RAMEAU.—Cantates A1 et 2 voix. Revision par C. Saint-Saéns. 
Les Amants Trahis, & 2 voix, 5s. net; Aquilon et Orithie, 
pour Baryton, 4s. net; Le Berger fidéle, pour Soprano, 4s. 
net ; Diane et Actéon, and — no, 4s. net; L’ sagen, 
pour Tenor .. ° ee ° 

VLAAMSCHE LEE UW. —Folio Ed sion. ‘Wustrated - 

144 VLAAMSCHE ET NEDERLANDSCH VOLKS- 
LIEDEREN. Complete is in 1 vol . - 





Loxpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 
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No s. D. | No. 31 
125A ARENSKY, A.—Prelude in F minor (Op. 42, | 195. RUBINSTEIN, ANTON.—Barcarolle, Op. 30 y 
No. 1) _ 4 , ese oe 2 OF 196. Melody in I 
1258. —— Romance in A fla at (Op. 2, No. 2) ©} 197. ™ Nocturne inG ... — 
125¢. Etude in F major (Op. 42, No. 3) 2 ©} 198a-F. Souvenir de Dresde. Six Morceaux, 
188. Cu1, C&sar.—31 Selected Compositions, Op. 118 each 2 9 
cloth.. 7 4 0 No. 1. Simplicitas. No. 4. Cz “aprice. 
1SSA- The same, in three books each I oO Appassionata. 5. Nocturne, 
3. Novellette. | 6. Polonaise, 
Book I. 199A-C. TSCHAIKOWSKY, P., Christmas Album. 
-E oe n naive (Op. 7: - saique (O _ , Edited by A. Rosenkranz (Op. 39). 24 
No. 1). . Berceuse (Op. 20, ) ercpe 1 2e } _ . a —- 
Aveu timide (Op. 20, No. 2). 9g. Can etta (Up, 20, I Pieces. In three books cach 19 
. Petite Valse (Op. 20, No. 3). 10. Petite Marche (Op. . . 
; A la Schumann (Op. 20, No. ro). Book I. Book IL. 
No. 4) 11. Mazu rka (Op. 20, No. 11). Morning Prayer. My New Doll. 
Cantabile (Op. 20, No. 5). 12. Se (Op. Winter Morning Mazurka. 
6. Souvenir douloureux (Op . The Young + eae man Russian Song. 
No. 6). 13. » No. 3). Mamma. ; The Organ Grinder, 
Toy Soldiers’ March. Russian Dance. 
7 l Polka. 
300K II. | Italian Sor 
14. Alla Polacea (Op. 21, No. 4) Feuille d’Album (Op Old French Melody. 
15. Pe aise (Op. 22, I No, 2). 
16. Bagatelle Italienne (Op. Etude - Arabesque (Op. 30, Book III. 
‘No. 2). No. 2). . . 
: : " sO. . German Air. Happy Dream 
17. e ~~ Cy. an. Ne. 3). 2. fe -~ mg 39, N 4). Neapolitan Song. Song of the Lark. 
10. Man, (UP 3%, SO. = 23. Marche - Etuae (Up », Grandmother's Story. The Hurdy Gurdy 
Sg Slarsonetses ‘eal nee — The Witches’ Ride. In Church. 
(Op. 39, No. 1). 4. Romanzetta (Op. , N 6). | i 
200. —— Marche Militaire =e ‘ 2 
Book III. 201 —— Marche Solennelle 2 
5. Quasi Scherzo (Op. 22, No. 4) >. Impromptu (Op. 35, No. 2). —— Ve 
i Veuo-Biaene (On cee — ies eed. an Se. 202A-1 ™ Seasons, The. Tw elve Characteristic 
27. Polonaise (Op. 30, No. 1). 31. La_ petite Guerre (Op. 40, Pieces (Op. 37). Edited and fingered by 
. Impromptu (Op. 35, No. 1). No. 4). Franklin Taylor. In two books, 
. each book 2 
QI. GLINKA, M. L ~ eee from the Opera 
**The life for the Czar.” Arranged by Book I. Book II. 
B. Tours 2 O}71. By the Fireside (January). 7. The Reapers’ Song (July) 
2. Carnival (February). ; 8. Harvest Time (August). 
192. LIADOFF, ANATOLE. —38 Selected Com- 3. Song of the Lark (March). | g. Hunting Song (September 
0Si s 4. Snowdrops (April). 10. Song of Autumn (Uctobder). 
positions, cloth 5 5. Stariit Nights (May). | rx. Sleighing (November). 
I92A-( —— The same, in three books each I Oo 6. Barcarolle (June). 12. Christmas (Decem er). 
— 203A-B. —— Select Pieces from the Pianoforte 
300K I. Works. Edited and fingered by Franklin 
1—14. Biroulki (Op. 2, Nos. 18. Mazurka (Op. 3, Ne. 6). Taylor. In two books ‘each book 2 
I 14). 19. Imprompti u (Op. 6). 
15. Prelude (Op. No. . Mazurka (Op. 15, No. 1). Boox I. Book IL 
16. Fuga (Op. 3, No 3) 21. Mazurka Rustique (Op. . 
17. Mazurka (Op. 3, No. 4). N. . sh Scherzo (Op. 2, No. 2). Mazurka (Op. 9, No. 3 
Chant sans paroles Nocturne (Op. 10, No. 1). 
(Op. 2, No. 3). Humoreske (Op. 10, No. 2): 
Book II. Romance (Op. s). Scherzo-Humoristique No. 
25. Arabesques p. 4, Nos. | 27. Intermezzo (Op. 7, No. 2 Valse-Scherzo (Op. 7). - . (Op. 19, No. 2). 
= vesques (Op. 4 > ‘ - one : ‘oO p- 7, No. 2). Polka de Salon Feuillet d'Album 
. . Maz xi p- 11). O N } (Op. 19, No. 
6. Intermezzo (Op. 7, No. 1). (Op. 9, No. 2). i . a ) 
é | Nocturne (Op. 19, No. 4) 
Book III. 204A-B. —— Twelve Pieces for the Pianoforte 
29. eee 8). 3. Mazurka (Op. ro, No. 2). (Op. 40). Edited and fingered by Franklin 
30. Valse (Op. 9, No. 1). 34. Mazurka (Op. ro, No. 3). Taylor. In two books each book 2 
31. Mazurka (Op. 9, No. 2). 35—38. Preludes (Op. 13, Nos. ” 
32. Prelude (Op. 10, No. 1). | 1—4). sjooK I. Book II. 
: : j : | 1. Etude. 7. Au Village. 
193. MONIUSZKO, ST.—Valse mélancolique I 6] 2. Chanson Triste. | 8. Valse in : a. i 
. a . i. | 3. Marche Funébre. | g. Valse in F sharp minor. 
194. Rac HMANINOF P, a Prelude, in C sharp | 4. Mazurka in C. ro. Danse Russe. 
minor. New edition, with a special pedal | 5. Mazurka in D. | x1. Scherzo. 
line showing a new system of indicating | 6. Chant sans paroles. | 12, Réverie Interrompre. 
the use of the pedal. By A. Rosenkranz 2 O | 205. Valse Scherzo in A major 2 
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RoBERT ScHuMANN—Complete Works for the Piano- 
jote, edited and fingered by Agnes Zimmermann. 
(Continental fingering) :— 


Opus. 
1 Variations on the name 
2 Papillons ... 
; Studies on Paganini’: sC aprices, 
e2Zi ... 
or on a Theme by Clara W ieck, with 
ndix to the Second Edition of the same 
6 Die  evidsbindler, with Preface 
+ Toccata in C - aie 
§ Allegro in B minor oie 
9 Camival. Scenes Mignonnes sur " Quatre- Notes 
> Six Concert Studies on C. aprices by Paganini 
11 Grand Sonata in F sharp minor ... ” 
12 Phantasiestiicke : 
13 Studies in the Form of Variations (Symphonic 
Etudes) ... 
14 Third Grand Sonata (Concerto w ithout Orchestra 
in F minor os oan “ 
15 Scenes of Childhood 
16 Kreisleriana ‘ 
17 Phantasie in C major 
18 Arabesque in C major 
19 Flower Piece in D flat major 
20 Humoresque in B flat ma ajor 
2 Novelettes ... ; 
22 Second Sonata in G minor 
23 Night Pieces , 
5 Carnival Freak from Vi ienna 
8 Three Romances 
32 Scherzo, Gigue, Romance, ‘and Fughetta 
rs Six Studies for the Pedal Pianoforte 
3 Four Sketches for the Pedal Pianoforte .. . 
68 Forty-three Pianoforte Pieces for the Y oung— 
Part I., Nos. 1 to 18... ad on , 
Part II., Nos. 19 to 43... 
72 Four Fugues eae 
76 Four Marches 
82 Forest Scenes 
99 Leaves of many colours. 
11 Three Phantasiestiicke 
18 Three Pianoforte Sonatas for the Y oung 
24 Album Leaves (20 Pieces)... i ‘ 
26 Seven Pieces in Fughetta Form ... 
33 Songs of the Dawn 


** Abegg ” 


with Preface 


Fourteen Pieces 


Yomplete Works in Three Volumes, cloth— 


Vol. 1, Op. 1 to Op. 12 

» 2, Op. 13 to Op. ~ i 

» 3, Op. 26 to Op. 13 

ln Three Volumes, 8vo, paper covers, each volume 
cloth ” ” 


” ” ” 


Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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Novello’s selected List of Classical and Romantic Music for Pianoft 
solo will be sent gratis and post-free on application. 
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PETERS EDITION. 


their customers that they still have 


Peters Edition, 





can be supplied on application. 
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Stock a large and varied Selection of the 
and that a complete list 


of the numbers included in their Stock 





EDITION 


(CLASSICS, 


SCHOOLS AND STUDIES. 


14A-C. 


10A-E. 


I3TA-C. 





->. —— The same, 


. —— Mek _ us Technique, in two books .. 


ROMANTICS, AND * S, AND WORKS BY 
MODERN COMPOSERS.) 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ARENSKY, A.—Op. 42, No. 3. 
BERGER, F.—First Steps 

—- Moto contrario. Study. 
BERGER, L.—10 Selected Studies from Op. | 


Etude in F 


12 and 


Op. 22 (Taylo or) es 
BERTINI, H.—3r Sel lec ted Studies from Op. 100, 
Op. 29, Op. 32 (T ayl a ‘ ° ee 
— The same, in nei books each 


—— Op. 7 Sele x oak one 
CLE ME N i 1, MM. —Gradus ad Parnassum. 
Studies (Tay! on) . ° 


24 Selected 


i four be ok S oe oe oe each 

COENEN, W. —6 Octave Studi , ee 

CRAMER, J. B.—56 Selected Studies ( aylor) . 
— The same, in five books.. 

21 Sho ort an d E asy Stud ies 


each 


CZERNY, Cu.—Op. 139. 
(Taylor) és os ° 

— Op. 299. School of Velocity. 30 Se lected Studi 1es 
(Taylor) nly an se - oe 

—— ‘The same, in three books . each 

—— Op. 33 egato and Staccato. 10 Se lec ted Sendies 
(Taylor) Pe en - ‘ 

- Op. 355. Ornamentation. Selected Studies 
(Taylor) - ae P 

—— The same, in two books... . ov . @ ach 

Op. 599. First Instructor. 14 Selected Studies 

(Taylor) vs “ He be a 

—— Op. 636. (Preparatory to Op. 299.) 19 Selected 
ay a or) ‘ 

—— Op. 718. 9 Selec ted Studie s (le ft har 1a) (T aylor) . . 

_— Op. 74° (Op. 699). As ag | of Finger dexterity. 


40 Sel lected Studies in 2 Vols. coageey nee each 


— The same, in six books 
—— Op. 748. 13 Selected Exercises for small hands 
(Taylor) on ‘ a F , 
— Op. 834. New School of Velocity. 16 Selected 
Studies (Taylor) x“ . . ne 
3. ——— The same, in two books .. - .. each 
— Op. 849. Studies of Mechanism. 15 Selected 
Studies (Taylor) = ‘ 
DOHLER, Tu.—24 Selected. Studies from Op. 30 and 
Op. 42 (Tayler) re ae 
The same, in three books ~ach 


DU VE RNOY. J.—16 Selected Stuc lies frot 7m Op. ny and 
Op. t20 (Taylor) ~ om 

HELLER, —La Chi asse (W rist Study) 

HE NSEL " y* —Op. 2, No. 5. (Si oiseau : j'étais) 
(W. de Pachmann) 

— Op.2, No. 11. 


(Dors-tu, ma vie y(W. ‘de Pachmann) 


OF 3 (Podme d'amour) (W. de P. achmann) 
» 5, No. 10. (Boaheur evanoui) (W. de Pachmann) 
K: AL KB ENNER, F. > 20. 10 Selected Studies 
(Taylor)... 


17 Se lected Studies from Op. 108, Op. 126, ‘Op. 169 
(Taylor).. ; 








KRUG, A.—Op. 1 110. "Studies 
— Op. 110. Partl. Wrist Studies 
Op. 110. Part II. Exercises for facilitatin 1g Inde- 
pendence of the Fingers. : +“ 
yp. r1xo. Part III. *Preliminz ary Studies in 
oe Polyphonic Music . - 
LEEI A. H.—My First Piano Lessons (for little 
pupils) 


L E MOINE, H. ~Op. : 37. «a "Selected Studies (Taylor) 

MAYER, Cu.—8 Selected Studies from Op. 31, Op. 55, 
Op. 03, Op. 211 (Taylor) . : 

MENDE LSSOHN.—Etude in F minor 


—— Op. 1048. 3 Studies (Taylor) 
MOSCHELES, y. —Op. 70. 8 Selected Studies 
O'NEILL.—Exercises for the Weaker Fingers 


each 


PAUER, E.—The Art of Pianoforte Playing on 
ROSELLEN, Op. 60. 6 Selected Studies (Taylor) .. 
SCHMITT, At.—Op. 16. 14 Selected Studies (Taylor) 
SCHMITT, J.—Op. 301. 6 Selected Studies (T: aylor) 
STEIBELT, D.- Op. 78. 13 Selected Studies (Taylor) 


The same, in two books. : .. each 
TAY AYLOR, FRANKLIN.—11 Ori ginal Stud ies - 
Progressive Studies) . 
— Double Scales. English Fingering x 
— Thesame. Cor itinenti il Fingering 
— Scales and Arpeggios 
—— Progressive Studies. —See Specia al List. 

THALB ERG, S.—Tremola (Taylor) 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P.—Etude in G. 
(Taylor).. , 
WIL 4 MERS, R.— 

and 9 (Taylor). . , 
WOLFF, E.—Op. 50. 


Op. 40, No. 1 
2 Celebrated Studies. “Op. r, Nos. 6 
5 Selected Studies (Taylor) 2 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


Lonpon : 
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C7’ PITR - Ot — 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


USEFUL TEACHING SONGS 
FOR ALL VOICES. 
Compitep AND Epitev sy LIZA LEHMANN. 


From THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, February 20, 1975. 


It is late in the day to sing the praises of Madame Liza Lehmann. To the musical public her reputat 
as a musician is almost, if not quite, unique: once upon a time a popular singer, now and for many yes, 
great favourite as a composer, renowned also asa teacher. Hence it follows that any publication bear: 
name is a matter of some importance, and the series of “ Useful Teaching Songs” which Chappell’s have i. 
issued may clearly be so described. 7 

There are five volumes : Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass—songs for & 
last two voices being included inone volume. Ina preface, Madame Lehmann writes: “It is said that a gua 
singer is born, not made, and one might almost say that a good teaching song is born, not made; in oe 
words, a song unconsciously either possesses the necessary characteristics, or not, from the moment¢is 
inception in a composer’s brain.” This is true, and Madame Lehmann has compiled in this series a wondenj 
little anthology of songs not only good and beautiful in themselves, but entirely admirable from the pong 
view of the teacher and the serious student of singing. A dozen songs are contained in each volume ed 
volume being, as it were, a compendium of vocal styles—within, of course, the métier of the particular wig 
For this reason, if for this alone, teachers of singing will welcome so useful a series. In making the selecin 
Madame Lehmann has not forgotten the claims of the English song to serious attention. The Sopa» 
volume, for example, contains—in addition to songs of Handel, Gluck, Flotow, Schubert, Méhul, Brahms aj 
others—examples of Sterndale Bennett (“ Dawn, Gentle Flower”), Dr. Boyce (“ By thy banks, gentle Stor’ 
and Dr. Arne (“ By Dimpled Brook”). The other volumes contain something of the same just proportionoar 
native classics. The songs are all copiously annotated, and each little book should prove itself a veritable trea 


Price 3s. 6d. net cash each Volume. List of Contents post-free on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpoy, VW. 


NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE; AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 





THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 
CONTENTS :— 
BooK 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Reverie. 
September. Harvest Hymn. 


Book I. 


March. Boreas. 


Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 


May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time 


June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


No. 2. February. String Parts (5) ow «48. Od. Wind Parts, 

No. 6. June. String Parts (4)  ... Is. od. Wind Parts, 

No. 9. September. String Parts (5) ons s. 6d. Wind Parts, & 

No. 12. December. String Parts(5)__... . 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... 


Lonnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 





London :—Printed by NoveL.o anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simpkin, MarsHALL, Hamicton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Saturday, May 1, 1915. 
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This Festival was established in 1892. The fact that it still 
rseven under present adverse conditions is a proof that 

the movement has vitality on thisisland. Lady Raglan, who 
sures the presidency with her husband, the Lieut.-Governor, 
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Moment of is , 
S & Wonder) (iy 975 in the preface to the syllabus: ; 
cen * Patri J are greatly by the 
1 the poi: ¢ Patriotism and devotion are gre atly influenced | , 
voly - power of Music, and it is when we stand up and sing the 
Sime, ech National Anthem that we realise how loyal and devoted we 
rticular vor, ue to our King and country : for, no matter how sad we are 
the selec wr what the occasion may be, we always nerve ourselves into 
The Sopras # sthusiasm when we ask that our King may reign gloriously 
Brahms, a4 wer us in a long life ; and the blood that we shed for ou 
entle Sto’ country, or see others shed, kindles in us a warmth of loyalty 
Dortion of war ind courage as the familiar notes rise in dignified strain. 
able treasue ‘At the present time, what pleasure and pride we feel 
hat our Guild has sent forth brave and patriotic members to 
he Front, and we know they will be sure that they have our 
yartfelt thoughts and prayers. May God protect them, and 
: ring them safely home. 
ON, i ‘It is at a time like this that we see the marvellous effect 






n Time. 















nay be enabled to add more gratitude into its tones, as our 
hearts become more grateful for answered prayers that 
“Peace may be restored.” But at the moment let us be 
thankful that as a Guild we are able to count on a united 
“heart and voice,” ready to promote the sweet harmony and 
peaceful concord of our beloved little Manx nation, able 
vie with all the world in proving that music encourages a 
profound contemplation of the noble and wonderful works 
f the first, Divine, Composer.’ 

Mr. J. A. Rodgers, one of the adjudicators, thus writes in 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph : 

‘To anyone who knows the remarkable vivacity of the 















during winter resembles hibernation. 






is beginning to pulse through its fields and glens, the annual 
Musical Festival has for a score of years or more called all 
the people of a naturally musical land to assemble at 
Douglas and make music for half-a-week. This year the 







given proud toll to war needs. 





tut it is entirely self-contained. All its competitors are 
home-grown. They come from every part of the island. A 
xattered hamlet clustering round one of its wind-blown hills 
ends a small but keenly trained choir. From a lonely 
cottage on the way to Ramsey, where the rocks thrust their 
sey snouts into the creaming seas, comes a singer that a big 
city would be proud of. At little Kirk Andreas, seven miles 
tom the train, the choir rises before the sun and tramps 
cheerily along to compete in singing an Elgar part-song or a 
Palestrina motet. The Festival belongs to the whole island. 
A population of fifty thousand sends a tithe of its number to 
the final concert, when the massed choirs give their Festival 
performance. This year it is a fine Elgar selection, and 
Stanford’s inspiring **The battle of the Baltic,” an ideal 
theme for a maritime nation. 

‘The music of the Festival will compare in choice and 
performance with any big events on the mainland. Choral test- 
pieces this year include Stanford’s ‘*‘ The Battle of the Baltic,” 
Elgar’s “ Love’s tempest,” Palestrina’s ‘‘ In divers tongues,” 


















sequence has not been interrupted, though Manxland has | 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 


This Supplement ts part also of the May issue of Tuk ScHoor Music Revirw, and can be obtarned with the 
KEVIEW, price 14d. 


Che 


Competition Sestival Recor 


| the visitor. 


| 
| 


Ise of Man during summer-time, the aspect of the land | and 
It is the touch of|(Mr, P. 


music which awakes it into renewed life. Just when spring | Fargher), and the Orpheus Choral (Mr. 


| 


‘The Manx Festival differs from all others that I know in | 


choir section the Onchan Choir was again successful. 
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madrigals, glees, &c., by Purcell, Tomkins, Ford, Wesley ; 
songs by Strauss, Brahms, Puccini, Bruno Huhn, Debussy, 
and Cyril Scott. In performance there is, generally, a high 
level. It is a tribute to the value of the competition move- 
ment to a community to find that the “‘ slatings ” of many past 
years have been taken to heart, and that severe criticisms 
have resulted in a marked rise in the level of the singing 
especially. 

‘A curious characteristic of the singing of the choirs is a 
kind of veiled, almost woolly tone. They are not a brilliant- 
voiced people, such as are the Yorkshire singers. The 
speech habits, which resemble those of the Irish, perhaps 
account for the mellow character of the tone, even in the 
children’s choirs. This characteristic, though not desirable 
in general, operates most valuably in one direction. The 
Manx boys’ choirs are a marvel of sweet and rounded tone. 
There is no trace of the hardness and throatiness against 
which English choirmasters have to spend such constant 
effort. The sight-reading abilities are another surprise to 
A sight-test of fifty-eight notes, comprising 
| nearly every possible difficulty, was read separately by half- 
|a-dozen young ladies with but a small fraction of hesitation. 
A long and very difficult ear-test (fifty notes) was written 


uf music, and we cannot too highly value its invigorating | down entirely correctly by two candidates—a remarkable 
ud stimulating capacities ; and as time goes on I trust we} result. 


One used old notation, the other sol-fa.’ 

There is a reserve 
|of £100, it maintains a well-endowed scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and it pays half the travelling 
xpenses of every competitor—a tribute to the excellent 


| The Manx Festival pays its way. 


;e 


management of its splendid staff of officials, chief of whom 
to |may be named Mrs. Laughton (Peel), for many years the 


honorary secretary, and Mr. W. A. Craine (Douglas), who 
now holds that office. 

In the choral classes the entries were in no section very 
numerous, but altogether there were twenty choirs. In the 
chief section for mixed-voice choirs of not more than 60 
voices the tests were ‘ The Battle of the Baltic’ (Stanford) 
‘Love’s tempest’ (Elgar). The Festival Choir 
Noah Moore), the Philharmonic (Mr. T. P. 
E. Kelly) 
were the competitors, the result being in the order named. 
The Philharmonic was first in the sight-reading. In the 
smaller choral societies (not more than 40 voices) the tests 
were ‘ Whispers of summer’ (Coleridge-Taylor) and the old 
madrigal ‘ The fauns and satyrs tripping’ (Tomkins). The 


| chief female-voice choir section brought forward five choirs. 


The tests were ‘ Sweet and low’ (Von Holst) and ‘The 
tambourine-player’ (Schumann). The Onchan Choir 
(Mr. J. R. Boardman) was first. In another female-voice 

In 
three-part sight-reading the Andreas Choir (Miss Collins) 
was first. The solo-singing classes were very good. In the 
special class for winners of former years the results were : 
Soprano (‘ L’été,’ Chaminade), Miss Ada Kee ; Mezzo-Soprano 
‘Air de Lia,’ Debussy), Miss Dorothy Kelly ; Contralto 
(‘ The May Night,’ Brahms), Miss Effie Foyle ; Tenor (‘ Your 
tiny hand is frozen,’ Puccini), Mr. John Christian ; Baritone 
(‘ Invictus,’ Bruno Huhn), Mr. Fred Minay; Bass (‘The 
Floral Dance,’ Moss), Mr. Allan Quirk. In the ordinary 


classes for the same classification of voices the results were : 
Soprano (‘The Enchanted Forest,’ Montague Phillips), 
Mrs. H. Cunningham (11 entries) ; Mezzo-Soprano (‘ Awake, 
Awake,’ Wolseley Charles), Miss C. Curphey (25 entries) ; 
Contralto (* Thanksgiving,’ Cowen), Miss Alice Corkill (ro 
entries) ; Tenor (‘ Cecile,’ 
| and 


C. W. Craine 
Baritone 


R. Strauss), Mr. 


Mr. T. Curphey equal (4 entries) ; 
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* My Captain’ (Cyril Scott), Mr. J. W. Callister (8 entries) ; SiGHT-READING, There ' 
Bass (‘ Thougn faithless men,’ Halévy), Mr. Andrew Keenan Maximun, », Ip Gaelic ] 
(6 entries). Daughters of the Empire, Norwood r was first. 

The solo instrumental classes were well supported. In| Charterhouse Mission &, Dt. G. 
the open pianoforte class the competitors played Brahms’s| St. James's, Coulsdon 8, and piano 
Rhapsody in G minor, and Miss Mabel Frost was first. Cornwall, Lambeth cf nd orche 

In the junior sections nineteen girls sang ‘The mermaid’s Olaf Street, W. a "The tot 
song’ (Haydn), Violet Harvey winning the first place ; and ten Trinity Presbyterian, Notting Hilt. oie a «rt. Th 
boys sang * The Cloud’ (Bainton), John Quayle being first. Princess, Bermondsey aa a a a classes, V 
In the children’s choir and school classes the entries were a enerally 
not numerous, the first-prize winners being Bucks Road _——_r audiences 
Sunday School (‘The Cloud,’ Rubinstein); Arbory SLIGO.—April 7, 8, 9. 


Board School (‘ Fall on me like a silent dew,’ Coleridge- 
Taylor); Murray’s Road School (‘Shepherd, shepherd, 
leave your labours,’ Purcell). Sight-reading and ear- 
nee a were tested, and es fair results, ° great War has seriously interfered with the satisfcton r 
Besides Mr. J. A. Rodgers, the judges were Mr. Douglas carrying out of the scheme. This year’s Festival Was th The 2 
Miller and Mr. C am Tree. - thirteenth of the series. tend f 
The Siigo Champion ascribes the continued interest tot, bat © 
fact that ‘ we have always something fresh and new took sing th 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER.—March 27. forward to. Each succe eding Feis bring s into the limelichy emperant 
some new artist—some fresh vocalist or instrumentalist {fo soval Te 
shen shoulders the veil of obscurity has suddenly been cmprsin 
_—. From this we gather where Sligo wears its veil, ap 
Georgina Lady Gore Booth, the president of the Feis, presided We 
- the final gathering, at which the vice-president, the Re nd 
©’ Leary, expressed the great satisfaction of all concersi specially 


The competitive idea as applied to musical educatio, 
greatly appreciated in this part of Ireland. Not even ; 





The fifteenth annual Tonic Sol-fa Festival for juniors took 
place on the above date at the Royal Technical Institute. 
There were large audiences, especially in the evening. It is 
a great advantage to this scheme that the Salford Corporation 
takes a direct interest in its operations. On this occasion the 





e-ts > 10 e day as ove as 1 as re ere A "9 ? 

ag acong + he oy, a “ % n — pe et sealer with the results of the Festival. He referred to the fact thy lye 
nine entries in the choral class—all for one judge to sort out || 1 Previous * Feiseanna’ (we are glad to know of this plan Were tl 
The winners were : . they had always had excellent adjudicators, and that thoe r the ji 
Gir —— responsib lethis year— -Dr. Sinclair, of Hereford, and Mr.W.} There’s 
sIRLS (under 12). Reed (leader of the London Symphony Orchestra)—weres heck 
Test : ‘Come, pretty ladybird ’ (Schumann). less able and distinguished than their predecessors, The ide 
Bessie Collins. following are some of the results : a 

eae Denis O’Sullivan Annual Memorial Prize (open to a 

Boys (under 12). voices).—Test: Two Irish songs (own-choice). Mis 
Test: ‘ Every bullet has its billet ’ (Bishop). W. E. Thompson. Test: * 
Eric Arensberg. Sligo Cup (open to tenor, baritone, or bass). —Tests De 

: ‘Ah, moon of my delight’ (Lehmann); ‘When the 

GIRLS (under 15). King went forth to war’ (Koenemann) ; ‘ Allah, be wil 
Test : ‘The smiling dawn of happy days’ (ITandel). us’ (Woodforde-Finden); and own-choice piece. Mr Tet: ‘ 
Constance Slater. Pr. M’Mullan, ‘B 
Campbell Cup (open to soprano, mezzo-soprano, w “ 

SENIOR Boys (under 15). contralto). —Tests: ‘L’été’ (Chaminade) ; ‘ Knowest thou 

Test : ‘Lord, at all times I will bless Thee’ (Mendelssohn). | that dear land” (Thomas) ; ‘Sappho’s farewell’ (Gouna 
Reginald Pender. Miss Marjorie Davies. Test : ' 
4 Violin and pianoforte duet, Sonata No. 5, in F. Fire Bri 

Ear-TEST. competitors. Miss Verschayle and Mr. A. J. Crichton 
Bessie Chad wick. (Sligo). The od 
P Violin solo(senior), Sonata in A (Handel). Miss Brown. § “ucation 
Juxtor Cnorat. Pianoforte solo (senior), Spring song, Op. 28 (Kjeruli, eting for 

Test: ‘ Britannia triumphans’ (W. L. Frost), and the} Norwegian dances (Ist suite) (Muller). Miss Lily Moore. 

sight-test. School Choirs (under 14).—Tests: ‘ Boatman’s song 

Ist. Halton Bank Council School, Pendleton (Mr. | (Abt); ‘The Mountaineers’ (Ketélbey). Forthill Natiowl 

John J. Ireland). School (Miss M. K. Walsh). 

2nd. Grecian Street C.S., Salford (Mr. G. Sydney Smith). County School Choirs (two- part).—Tests : * The voyager The pr 
3rd. Seedley C.S., Salford (Mr. J. W. Stacey). (F. Berger); ‘Come o’er the woodland’ (Ketelbey) Thes 


Templehouse National School (Miss Edgar). 


The sight-test, which was in two parts, is given in the 3 vi 
alla... , - af 8 : Ladies’ Commercial Choirs (s.A.).—Tests: ‘I sig a 


music section of the ScHoor Music REvigEw. It was sung 


with splendid decision, first to Sol-fa syllables and then to /aa because I love to sing’ (Pinsuti) ; ‘1 would that ~¥ of the 
by Grecian Street and Halton Bank, the winners. aay - vonnaught Manufacturing Society, a! the dea 
¢ — ’ sas } Choir (Miss Lord) 

) McNaught z licated. 36r . = we 

De. W. G. McNaught adjudicated Ladies’ Choir (s.s.c.).—Tests: ‘ Voice of the Westem great a 


a wind’ (Barnby); ‘ The tree’s dream’ (Abt). Miss Lord's wish t 


FEDERATION OF WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. | ©>° ; 
March 27. VocaL SOLOs. out his 


- : T . , > \s 'The the ver 
The advanced class competition held on March 20 was} Soprano.—Tests: ‘ Down in the forest’ (Ronald); ‘The 


reported in our last issue. The following are the results of | song of Glen Dun’ (Hardebeck). Miss Oona Kell. one 
the intermediate competition held on March 27. There Mezzo- Soprano.—Tests: ‘ Pleading’ (Elgar) ; ‘ A song of 

were two prepared pieces and a unison sight-test : May’ (Somerset). Miss Eva Banvard. MC. 

ee Contralto.—Tests: ‘Sink, red sun (del Riego); § Lone 

100 for each prepared piece. | ‘O lovely night’ (Ronald). Miss Eva Banvard. : McNaug! 

Total. Tenor.—Tests : ‘Mifanwy’ (Forster); ‘I'll sing the 9¥,G. ¥ 

Charterhouse Mission — - g2 & = 178 songs of Araby’ (Clay), Mr. W. V. Porter (Lisburn). ; There 

+ ag oe Lambeth... _ .. 83 8 = 169 Baritone. —Tests : * Where my caravan has rested’ (Lobt); 9 sults, a 

. James’s, Coulsdon on - & 7% = 167 ‘In summertime on Bredon’ (Peel). Mr. C. Loretto. , atisfacto 

( Ol uf Street, W. bad 4 77 = 161 Bass.—Tests : ‘ Thou’rt passing hence ’ (Sullivan) ; * The In the 

Daughters of the Empire, Norwood 77 72 = 149 |lIute-player’ (Allitsen). Mr. G. M. Young. f roses’ 

Princess, Be rmondsey 75 6§ = 140 Orchestral Class.—Symphony in D, No. § (Haydn). } Miss An 








Trinity Presbyterian, Notting Hill 70 61 = 137 | Sligo Orchestral Society. 
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THE SCHOOL MUSIC 
—————————— dante 
There were several sections for Irish choirs, who sang in 
Gaelic. In three sections the St. Lawrence Industrial School 
—t R. Sinclair adjudicated in the choral, solo-singing, 
nd pianoforte, and Mr. W. II. Reed in the stringed, wind, 
oj orchestral instruments. — ; 
“The total number of entries was 303 as against 309 last 
vat, The syllabus enumerates no fewer than seventy-three 
lasses, vocal and instrumental. The tests selected were 
eserally of a high-class character, and there were good 
‘udiences for the chief events. 


SALFORD.—April ro. 


The annual competitions organized by the Salford 
hand of Hope and Temperance Union with a view to 
nising the standard of the programmes usually presented at 
emperance meetings, were brought to a close in the 
oval Technical Irstitute, Peel Park, the programme 
comprising pianoforte solos, recitations, solo-singing for 
siors and adults, action-song, and choral contests. The 
Nar had evidently affected the number of entries, which 
sowed a considerable falling-off as compared with last year, 
specially in the adult classes. 

The tests for the solo classes were, generally speaking, of 
: high order, including ‘The lark’ (Rubinstein), Arne’s 
Where the bee sucks,’ Purcell’s ‘Nymphs and shepherds,’ 
t the juveniles, and ‘At night’ (Randegger), Allitsen’s 
There’s a land’ and ‘ Son of mine,’ for the adults. 

The chief prize-winners and test-pieces in the juvenile 
ral classes were : 


Junior CHoIRs. 
Test: ‘A child’s evensong’ (Stainer). 
Deane Street Mission. 
SENIOR CHOIRS. 
Test: ‘ Whispering winds ’ (Labbett). 
Broughton Congregational Church. 
AcTION-SONG. 


Test: ‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.’ 
Broughton Congregational Church. 


The adjudicator, Mr. Lomas, strove to make his awards 
ducational by handing to each of the competitors a chart 
sting forth briefly their good and bad points. 





BELFAST.—April 16, 17. 


The preface of the programme book of this Festival says : 

These Competitions showed a marked advance on 
previous years, both in the number of entries and in the 
standard reached in most of the classes. The absence 
of the customary report from the adjudicator is due to 
the death of Mr. Harry Evans, which has inflicted so 
great a loss on the cause of choral music in general and 
the Festival movement in particular. The committee 
Wish to express their high appreciation of the manner 
inwhich Mr. Evans, with characteristic courage, carried 
out his engagement to come to Belfast, and went through 
the very heavy work of adjudicating with such splendid 
energy and success, in spite of the fact that he was even 
then suffering from serious illness. 


Mr. C. H. Fogg, of Manchester, and Mr. W. McNaught, 
i London, were engaged as adjudicators. As Mr. 
McNaught has enlisted in the Army his father, Dr. 
¥.G. McNaught, attended in his place. 

There were instrumental and vocal classes for juniors and 
wdults, and the entries, especially in the solo classes, were 
atisfactory in view of the difficulty created by the War. 

In the soprano solo class the tests were ‘There ’s a bower 
f roses’ (C. V. Stanford), and there were eighteen entries. 
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droop each little head’ (M. V. White), and Miss 
Gwendoline Magee was placed first. In the coniralto 


class, thirteen contraltos sang ‘ Creation’s hymn’ (Beethoven) 
and ‘When childer plays’ (H. Walford Davies), and 
Miss Taggart was the winner. There were seven tenors to 
sing ‘ If with all your hearts’ (Mendelssohn) and ‘ Eleanore ’ 
(Coleridge-Taylor), and Mr. David Thompson was first. 
Baritone voices seem plentiful in this city. Fifteen came 
forward to sing ‘The pilgrim’s song’ (Tchaikovsky) and 
‘Trottin’ to the fair’ (C. V. Stanford), when Mr. 
William Allen was the victor. Five basses essayed ‘ The 
two Grenadiers’ (Schumann) and ‘ Arm, arm, ye brave’ 
(Handel), and Mr. Jack Blair was an undoubted first He 
has an excellent voice. 

The girls’ solo class, in which the test was ‘ The briar 
rose’ (Brahms), a quite simple song, brought forward some 
astonishing interpretative talent. There were thirty-seven 
entries. Stella Myors and Margery Hill each made the song 
‘live’ by their fascinating performances, and after a second 
hearing they were made equal firsts. Lily M‘Masters also 
displayed talent, and was a very near second. The boys’ 
solo was ‘To music’ (Schubert). Sixteen attended, and 
Desmond Kerr came first. 

A speciality of this centre is the working girls’ choirs. 
They were divided and sub-divided, so as to avoid pitting 
choirs of different constitutions and circumstances against 
each other. One result of this consideration for feeling 
was that there were seldom many entries in any one 
of the nine sections. The singing often displayed great 
merit, and bore evidence of the skill and devotion of the 
instructors. Baird’s Jubilee Choral Society, uncer Mr. James 
Woods, was successful in several sections. 

Ina girls’ choirsection, in which the tests were ‘Cradle Song’ 
(Cornelius) and ‘Greeting’ (Mendelssohn), both the Brown 
Memorial N.S. (Miss Vera M’Kay) and the Fountainville N.S. 
(Miss E. Renton) gave a charming interpretation of 
Cornelius’s beautiful song. Mrs. Whale brought in choirs 
in several sections, and was almost uniformly successful. In 
the ladies’ choirs, her choir was the only entry. The 
tests were ‘The Lord is my Shepherd’ (Schubert) and 
‘Where the bee sucks’ (Arne and Jackson). Both pieces 
were well sung. This lady also brought in all the four 
action-song parties that entered for this class. In the 
G.F.S. class there were seven entries, and Whitehouse, 
under the Rev. J. A. Carey, was first. The Sunshine 
Choir, under Miss I. E. Storey, was placed first in a 
girls’ choir section. In the pianoforte classes, the junior 
section brought forward eighteen girls to play Nocturne 
(Field) and Gigue from French Suite in G (Bach), 
and Eva Kerr was first. In the senior section the tests were 
severe, Fugue in G (Bach) and Novellette in D (Schumann). 
Mr. Fogg said that he had never heard better pianoforte 
playing at a competition. Miss E. Lee was first and Miss 
Violet Patchell was second. Mr. Joseph H. Gurd proved 
himself to be an excellent violinist in the class for players 
under 17, and he gained the prize. One of the best 
performances during the whole competition was that of Miss 
Kees M’Endoo in the senior class for violinists. The test 
was the beautiful Sonata in D minor (J. Gibbs) in Moffat’s 
‘Old English violin music’ (Novello & Co.). 

Two string quartet parties played Mozart’s Quartet (No. 14, 
Peters Ed.) That led by Miss M’Endoo played remarkably 
well and was placed first. 

The arrangements for the competition were admirably 
carried out under the hon. sec., Miss L. Murphy, and her 
loyal assistants. Prof. W. B. Morton, the treasurer, was a 
constant visitor. The audiences were very good at nearly 
every event. 


LONG EATON, NOTTINGHAM.—April 17. 


This was the ninth annual junior Festival under the 
auspices of the Midland section of the Co-operative Choral 
Association. The following were the chief results ; 


CHOIRS FOR 30 VOICES (7 entries). 


Tests: ‘A lake and a fairy boat’ (T. F. Dunhill). 
‘ Night time’ (G. Bantock). 


Winners of che 





Miss Annie E. Bell gained the first place. Seven mezzo- 





‘pranos sang ‘ Whither’ (Schubert), and ‘Ye cupids, 


Long Eaton (Mr. W. Woolley). 
shield seven times out of nine. 











THE SCHOOL sehetuned 














Soros (Girls under 16). 
39 Entries. 


Test: * Ilark, hark, the lark’ 
R. Hopkins. 


(Schubert). 
(Boys under 16). 11 Entries. 


Test : ‘The Owl’ (C. II. IL. 
J. Kelly. 


Parry). 


Dver (18 Entries). 


‘In summer woods’ (J. Ireland). 


Test: 
L. Digby and F. Ray. 


Mr. Walter J. Bunney (Leicester) was the adjudicator. 


A SCHOOL COMPETITION, 


lic Scuoor ror Giris, TOTTENHAM, 


The 


school 


competition of units with one another in a large 
valuable stimulus to work. The following 
in the above girls’ school is worthy of 


is a 
scheme carried out 
wide imitation. 

The school is divided into four houses, from each of which 
a secretary is chosen whose duty is to select and train the 
members of her house for the various competitions. 
efforts are entirely unaided by any member of the staff. 
Below is a list of the er held this year : 


(a) Part-song ‘ What the Nightingale sang’ Dobson 


(Seniors) 


(4) Unison Song ... ‘The hunter’ Brahms 


(Juniors) 
(c) Vocal Solo 
(Seniors) 


(4) Vocal Solo 
(Juniors) 


‘ Nymphs and Shepherds ’ Purcell 


Macdonald 


‘ Pirate story’ 


(¢e) Sight-Singing. 


(f) Accompaniment of a song at sight. 


(v) Pianoforte Solo ‘ Pas des Echarpes ’ Chaminade | 
(Seniors) 
(A) Pianoforte Solo ‘ Solfeggietto . . C. PR. £&. Bach 


(Juniors) 
(7) Original Composition. 


The original work consisted of setting to music as a part- 
song a simple poem composed by a pupil in the school. The | 
results were distinctly encouraging, for there were eleven 
entries in this section, and, while some of the attempts were 
rough and unfinished, others showed originality in idea, 
which, with wider experience and a further study of harmony, 
vugurs well for the future. 

At the close of the competitions the total number of 
points gained by the houses respectively was announced, the 
winning house taking possession of the trophy in the form of 
i silver harp and holding it for the ensuing year. 


The adjudicator was Miss Fitch, of Wallington, 
whose kindly criticisms were a great incentive to future 
eflorts. The music-mistress of the school is Miss L. M. 
Ballard 


Lady Speyer gave away the prizes, and in addition played 
violin solos, acc 
ind Mr. H. Cart de Lafont Sheriff of 


the prizes distributed at the evening gathering. 


iine, London, gave 


successful conclusion with a prize distribution on March 27. | 


mpanied by Mr. Cyril Scott, in the afternoon, 
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WIRRAL (Chester), April 17.—This year’s Scheme caters 
only for juniors. The Festival is promoted by the Boy, 
Mrs. H. N. Gladstone. Mr. Adrian C. Boult & 
adjudicator. The most successful choirs were Burter, 
Helsby, and Ellesmere Port. A children’s concert conelyds 
the proceedings. 


MORPETH (the Wansbeck Festival, 
| junior competitions were held this year. 
|school choirs was generally very ‘good. 

| Belsay Choir especially did well. 
‘ A lake and a fairy boat,’ and Von Holst’s * Song of 
Weetena bons ” Netherwitton ran them very close. Bets 
|also carried off the Straker Challenge Shield and the s 
| singing prizes. Mr. W. G. Whittaker adjudicated jn pj 
of Dr. Vaughan Williams, who has joined the Army, o 
) 


March 27).~(, 
The singing oft 
In one class 
The tests were Dunhil 


HAUGHTON (Stafford).—March 27. This is a Village 
choir Festival. Six villages sent choirs to the variog 
|}sections. Mr. Hylton Stew wart was the adjudicator. The 
| female-voice choirs competed in three secticns. Weston 
|(Miss Agnes Plant) was first in one section, great 
| Haywood (Mr. C. Hibberd) in the other two sections 
|In the mixed-choir class, Blymhill (Mr. W. W. Gardiner 
was first in one section and Penk ridge (Dr. Ernest Darby) 
in another. Report speaks highly “of the singing of the 
Great Haywood Choir. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Their | 


| COMING COMPETITIONS. 
| WitTH SECRETARIES’ NAMES. 


Giascow (April 30 and May 1).—This event ws 
announced to be held on May 1 only. But the entris 
|had proved to be unexpectedly numerous, and April 3 
| was added. Mr. Hugh S. Roberton and Mr. D. Glo 
Mackennie, 115, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 





—e 
PeorpLe’s PALACE, Mile End, London, E.—May 4, 5 
6, 7, 10, 11, and 15. Nearly all the junior classes wer 
dealt with in February (reported in our April number). 4s 
all the coming competitions are held after 8 o'clock in the 
evening (except on Saturday, May 15, when they begin a 
4-15 p.m.), they are necessarily spread over many days 
Dy public are admitted for one penny! Miss Edith Barras, 
, St. George’s Court, Gloucester Road, S.W. 


Feis Croit (Irish Festival).—Dublin, May !0 to 1 

There are twenty-one choral entries (all adult chours), near! 

| 250 for solo-singing, 130 for pianoforte, thirty-eight for violin, 
and numerous classes for which there are smaller numbes 

lof entries. Miss Edith Mortier, 37, Molesworth Street, 

Dublin. 

| 

This Festival was postponed 

Mr. John Locker, 








HASTINGS (May I0 to 12). 
| from the autumn on account of the War. 
47, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


TAUNTON (May 19, 20).—The entries here are satisfactory 


lin view of the circamstances. Miss Lucy [ook, 
l11, Middle Street, and Mr. E. Edgecombe, One As, 
Taunton. 


TEWKESRURY (May 6).—Mrs. Purcell 


Avonbank, Tewkesbury. 


5: 





The Stratford and East London Competitions came to a | 


Tur Cornwait. Competition (Wadebridge, May 2 
his Festival is not always held in the sa 
Wadebridge a new centre. 
Porthgwidden, Devoran, Cornwall. 


21). 
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